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What a Board of Education Owes Its Community 


It is a high honor and a heavy responsibility 
which is conferred on a man when he is elected 
a member of an American School Board. To 
him the public have entrusted the care of the 
most precious thing belonging to them, their 
children. What he will do affects inti- 
mately the most sacred interests of the parents, 
as his policies are vital to the future success of 
their children. 

For this the 
honored should most humbly forget the popu- 
larity which his election implies, should try to 
its true aspect the particular policy 


most 


reason man who has been so 


see in 
which he may have been selected to advocate, 
and should bend his energies to learn the con- 
ditions, difficulties and requirements of the com- 


munity. It is a big demand upon his time, 


patience, and energy. It is no easy task to 
serve the public and it requires great discre- 


tion, patience, tact, and common sense. For 
a Board member to do his real duty often re- 
fault-finding, and 
abuse from the very people who most strongly 


sults in ingratitude, even 


advocated his election. I know of no greater 
demand on the highest kind of patriotism than 
that placed on the School Board member who 
has courage to act fearlessly, and who devotes 
the time necessary to do his work effectively. 
It requires the time of many meetings, many 
interviews, and in many cases study of business 
and educational policies to an extent of which 
the public never dreams. 

How can the School 
body of lay officers best administer their mani- 


Board as a legislative 
fold duties so as to perform the real function 
the education of the chil- 
It seems to me that the most import- 
The 


greatest service a Board can render a commun- 


entrusted to them, 
dren ¢ 
ant consideration is the teaching body. 
ity is to spend enough of the community’s 
money to hire the right kind of a superintend- 
ent, a scholar trained as an executive, experl- 
enced as a teacher, and one whose opinion the 
Board can respect, and upon whose judgment 


He should not 


mere boy just out of college, or a man with 


the community can rely. be a 
ingratiating manner or local pull and nothing 
he should be Such 
too much in demand to be seeured for the tradi- 
The demand far 
locality at first 
objects to such expense, wouldn’t the Board be 


nore; an expert. men are 


tional schoolmaster’s 


wage. 
exceeds the supply. It the 
justified in opposing the locality’s will if such 


action later resulted in an efficient school sys- 


tem, economically administered, with a corps 
of teachers giving intelligent service, with the 
pupils working with pleasure and interest, with 
friction largely eliminated, and with the public 
lending its 
its policies? <A 
such 


itself proud of its school, support 


and praising poor executive 


never secures results; a good one some 


times causes temporary dissatisfaction simply 
that 


that improvements 


because it is a psychological law every 


thing at first resists change, 


cannot be understood until justified by time: 


but the truth will out, and the 


wins justification. 


right ultimately 
A superintendent who builds 
on right policies grows stronger with time, is 
accepted by the public, and is a source of relief 
to the Board of Education. 
all the 
the teaching foree, the selee 
xtbooks, the 


To such a man the 
Beard will entrust details of execution, 
the selection of 
tion of te arrangement of the curri 
culum, the recommendation of new _ policies, 
and even a voice in the matter of expense so 
far as it affects a well-l 


first-class 


valaneed budget, and the 
modern 
mere student of 


securing of teachers for the 


superintendent is no longer 
which I am 


the curriculum; the kind of man 


L. Alden Marsh, M. A., Scottdale, Pa. 


trying to describe knows much of the field of 
finance, of business administration and practi- 
eal affairs, as well as the narrower field of 
school supervision and control. He is practical 
and if not informed, he is at least willing to in- 
vestigate such subjects as property valuation, 
local industries, architecture, drainage, sanita- 
tion, bonds, insurance, interest, and civie needs, 
as well as psychology, the three R’s, discipline, 
records, reports, and salaries. 

Such a 
ing corps. 
that these shall be always secured in the com- 
munity, or always outside; but wherever they 
are obtained it is of the utmost importance that 
they as well as the superintendent be of the 
right personality, and trained for their parti- 
cular work. 


man will require a high-class teach- 
It is not necessary to make a ruling 


As well expect a stone mason to 
cut a diamond successfully, as to expect an 
untrained school girl to teach children effec 
tively. One of the Board’s most sacred respon- 
sibilities is to provide healthy, responsible, con- 
If the selection 
is largely from the local community, the Board 
thru their 


scientious, educated teachers. 


superintendent should encourage 


girls of the most promising sort to undergo 


training as teachers; if they come from the 
outside, the superintendent should be asked to 
for the best to be what the 
afford to Again, 
teachers may necessitate more money than has 


search found for 


community can pay. such 
been paid for untrained material. It is money 
well invested and most communities appreciate 
it. Merely raising the salaries is not to be 
advocated; high wages are unjustifiable unless 
they procure increased efficiency. Hence money 
spent in sending good teaching material to visit 
leave otf 


nearby cities, in giving absence for 


raising salaries if work is 
fact 


better instruction is most wisely spent. 


study, in summer 


done,—in anything which really secures 


Strangely enough adequate equipment is 
often more easily secured than adequate teach 
ing. 


most 


Untrained teachers do not appreciate the 
modern 
A good teacher 
newspaper for a 


expensive equipment, the 
textbooks, and the best devices. 

teach with 
home-made furniture and apparatus constructed 
by herself the poor teacher 
neglects the most expensive charts, apparatus, 
and 


most 


can with a text, 


and pupils; a 
appreciate 
their importance and has not the resourceful- 
The best 


does not 


devices, because she does not 


ness or knowledge to use them. 


library yields her nothing for she 
appreciate its value to herself or the children. 
No foreman would put an expensive machine in 
the hands of a man who did not know its value 
short-sighted 


We often place modern textbooks and 


or mechanism; it would be most 
economy. 
expensive apparatus at the disposal of teachers 


who prefer obsolete methods and who do not 


even know what material is available. Surely 
our first step should be to secure instructors 
who can if necessary get results from beans, 


seeds, weeds, and a piece of chalk and capable 
and after such 


should be 


with what she needs. It is not my 


teachers can literally do this 


person is in charge, she provided 
purpose to 
minimize good equipment but to show its utter 
uselessness without the teacher who can appre- 
ciate its value. I believe many communities 
spend thousands of dollars for equipment and 
books which never give any return of any kind. 

The results of the the child in 


good mental and physical habits are not always 


training of 


apparent, are not easily advertised, and if gen- 


uine are not capable of exploitation; but all 


sorts of patent window fixtures, fire extinguish- 


ers, ventilating systems which look well and 
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work wretchedly, marble corridors, showy charts, 
so-called sanitary devices, equipment out of al] 
proportion to results secured, do appeal readily 
to the eye and the interest, so that these too 
often precede salaries sufficient to secure good 
teaching service. Our communities are de- 
manding greater economy, or at least less waste, 
and the best economy means an intelligent dis- 
position of the budget—the most money where 


Will this be 


in material equipment first or in securing and 


the greatest returns will result. 


retaining teachers who understand human na- 
ture and who study the vital subjects of their 
School 


schools too long. 


profession ¢ girls have handled our 
First, high class instruction 
should be assured; second, the best equipment 
available within the means of the school dis- 
trict. 

The Board owes its community the prepara- 
tion of a well-balanced budget. What percent- 
age of their money is being spent in instrue- 
tion? What in janitor service? Is 
too much money going for handsome buildings 
and too little for playgrounds? Is little spent 
on the health of the children while 


scholastic attainment receives high allowance? 


per cent 


school 


Is it justifiable to make large appropriations 
for libraries and none for play or gymnastic 
apparatus‘ Should there be heavy expendi- 
tures for swimming pools while children culti- 
vate spinal curvatures in seats too large or too 
small and not adjustable ? 


The following is taken from Strayer and 
Thorndike’s “Educational Administration,” 
(Maemillan Co.), to which the reader is re- 


ferred for an extensive treatment of Expendi- 
tures. It is based on a study of the expendi- 
suggested that 
each of the 
principal items not less than the first propor- 
tion the table below, 
than that indicated by the last figure: 


tures of 58 cities and it is 


“an ideal budget would give to 


mentioned in nor more 


” 


.from 70% to 75% 
.trom 7 % to 10% 


.trom 60° to 638% 


Teaching and Supervision. 
Supervision alone 


Teaching alone 


Janitors’ Salaries ..........from 5 % to 7 % 
Textbooks and Supplies.....from 4 % to 6 % 
Fuel .from 5 % toT % 
ere es eee ee from 3 % to 5 % 


An expense which always creates great in- 
terest and which often causes violent disagree- 
that 


buildings 


Since 
service for fifty 
years or more, the community has a right to 

Notwithstanding the 
to the subject, schools 
are still built as models of architecture but in 
It is 
is consulted except the 
affected by the result. 
expedi 


ment is incurred by building. 


school may give 


take an active interest. 


attention recently given 
many ways unsuited for school purposes. 
strange how every expert 
one whose work is most 
Kconomy often precedes convenience; 
ency is thought of before safety and health; 


even beauty before utility; convenience of con- 


struction before advantages which will elimi 
nate waste of time and energy every day 0! 
every year the building will be used. The com 


munity should demand in terms that cannot be 
“Build for build for 
the future, build for safety and health, build 


gainsaid: permanence, 


for constant use, build on a somewhat retired, 
accessible, extensive site. 

lor accomplishing all these things the Board 
owes its community a good organization, with 
the duties of its committees well differentiated 


and carefully delegated. A huge machine may 
be put out of commission by the misplacement 


minute 
school affairs 
these 


of a the trifles of 
need eareful attention. Most of 
be cautiously delegated to respon- 


Concluded on Page 71 
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THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


Edward P. Childs, President, Normal and Collegiate Institute, Asheville, N. C. 


“The selection of a teacher is more than the 
formal administrative act by which a teacher is 
appointed; it involves the important considera- 
tion of finding a person with the qualities neces- 
sary to be a teacher. This gives a general basis 
for our consideration of the problem and, in 
addition, there is the special element of finding 
the person fitted to be a teacher who is adapted 
to the particular position to be filled by the 
appointment.” 

In the first place general eligibility require- 
ments must be established, of course, in order 
tc eliminate the “totally unfit,” on the basis of 
“requisite knowledge and seeming ability.” 

There is a strong tendency today to cast the 
problems of education into a “quantitative 
mold” and the elements which can be measured 
are rapidly increasing in number and _ tenta- 
tive standards for the measurement of mental 
efficiency have been derived and conditionally 
accepted by progressive educators. But at the 
sume time it must be recognized that as yet the 
general application of these tests is limited and 
decidedly The 


norms in teaching ability is a much more diffi 


uncertain. establishment of 
cult problem than the extension of present tests 
for intelligence in children and for their pro- 
gress in development, especially in the work of 
the school. A several 


complex function of 


variables, F (x, y, z, ete.), is generally inde- 
terminate unless a sufficient number of inde- 


pendent relationships can be established among 
these variables to admit of complete elimina- 
tion. In finding “teaching ability,” we may 
admit the possibility of establishing standards 
for the measurement of physical elements and 
traits; the “mental content” of the 


individual may be measured with a fair degree 


and even 


of accuracy by means of certain intelligence 


thus eliminating some of the variables; 
but in the final analysis the “personality” of the 


which leads 


tests, 


candidate is an elusive unknown 


us into strange vagaries of choice and leaves 
ur function indeterminate to the end. 

And the teacher is the most important ele- 
nent in the educational problem ; the appoint- 
ment of the vital 


function of the superintendent, board of educa- 


teachers is therefore most 
on, school committee, or whatever agency has 
the responsibility of selection. 

A consideration of the historical develop- 
the method of teachers 
would begin with 1630 when the town-meeting 
the the 
in item in its program. In 1693 the respon- 
the 
educational 


ment of appointing 


included selection of schoolmaster as 


sibility was delegated to a committee of 
sclectmen for the 
the town-meeting still provided the re- 
1701 
school master was examined by the minister of 
After this 
the seleetmen acted practically as a school com 
1822, a per- 


direction of 
affairs: 
quisite funds however. In the grammar 


the town and of two adjacent towns. 


+= 


until 1789. In 
manent school committee was appointed which 


mittee Boston, in 


in 1827 developed into a general prudential 


committee in each district, often consisting of 
who had the entire 
of choosing the Then 
introduction of the method 


one member in the district 
responsibilits teachers. 
folls wed a general 
board of education, 


and at the pres- 


of a school committee, or 


control in edueational affairs, 


ut time the board of education as a controlling 


matters is almost universal 


Responsibility and au- 


power in school 
the 
thority in everything pertaining to the public 
vested in this centralized board in 
each community. In 1837 was inaugurated by 
Horace Mann the reign of the superintendent 


thruout country. 


schools are 


illou The Appointment of Teachers in Cities, 


In duction, pp. XV 


to whom was referred all technical questions in 
school affairs, but whose authority was closely 
restricted by the board of education. 

Supervision, which is all too often merely in- 
spection, in state, county, township, city thru 
a duly appointed school superintendent is now 
a vital part of our American system. This 
development has shown the tendency toward a 
closer differentiation of functions in school 
affairs and the tendencies of the large bodies to 
delegate limited responsibilities to 
bodies or to one person. 

In his “Appointment of Teachers in Cities,” 
Ballou has outlined the results of an investiga- 
tion of the problem of selection of teachers in 
73 cities of the United States chosen as typical 
of general conditions. 
into three classes: 


smaller 


These cities are divided 
first, those of three hundred 
thousand population, or over; second, those be- 
tween one hundred thousand and three hundred 
thousand; and third, a special class determined 
by the fact that in the first and second classes 
some states were not represented at all; there- 
fore the largest city of each such state was 
chosen as the representative. 


Every “section” 


of the country is therefore included in this 
study. Three common methods of choice of 
teachers are found in these cities: 1. Direct 


appointment by the board of education; 2. Ap- 
pointment by a committee of the board; 3. Ap- 
pointment by the superintendent, or by a com- 
bination of the superintendent and the board. 
Authority for appointment is given by state law 
or by city charter to the board of education in 
practically all cases. The influence of the super- 
intendent is sometimes indirect and is usually 
not shown by “the rules” of the board. In a 
few cases the rules are not entirely clear in 
meaning, as for instance, the Cambridge, Mass., 
rules require: “subject to the approval of the 
board, the committee on instruction, teachers, 
and curriculum shall make all 


tions of teachers in writing to the board after 


recommenda- 


hearing recommendations from the superintend- 
ent and the principal of the school in which the 
not 
mentioned in this rule and it is somewhat diffi- 


nominee is to serve.”. Appointment is 
cult to determine the method used in final ap- 


pointment. <A clear definition of terms is 
needed to co-ordinate the rules of the boards in 
A definite distinction should 


ap- 


the various cities. 


be made between: recommend, nominate, 
point, and elect, so that two factors may not be 
involved in the same operation. For example: 
“The board shall elect teachers after recommen- 
dation by the superintendent, approved by the 
committee on teachers (of the board).” 
the 


73 cities; 


The following is a summary of results 
the of these 
eighteen of the first class; 32 of the second; 
and 23 of the third. 

Three classes are derived, with three 
Class C; the super- 


obtained from reports 


types 
under each general class: 
intendent does not participate officially in the 
appointment. 
Type 1. The board as a whole makes the ap- 
pointment. 

2. A committee of the board takes the 
initial step, by nomination or recom 
mendation, and the board makes the 
appointment. 

3. A committee of the board makes the 
appointment subject to the approval 
of the board. 

the ac 


Class B. The superintendent initiates 


tion by recommendation or nomina- 
tion and the board appoints, or elects ; 
or a committee of the board makes 
the appointment. 
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Type 4. The superintendent takes the initial 
step and the board makes the ap- 
pointment. 

5. The superintendent takes the initial 
step, a committee of the board ap- 
proves and the board makes the ap- 
pointment. 

6. The superintendent takes the initial 
step, a committee of the board makes 
the appointment subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. 


Class A. The superintendent makes the ap- 
pointment and a committee of the 
board and the board consecutively 
confirm it; or the board alone ap- 


proves it; or the appointment is effec- 
tive without confirmation. 
Type 7. The superintendent makes the ap- 
pointment and the board confirms it. 
8. The superintendent makes the ap- 
pointment, a committee of the board 
approves it and the board confirms it. 
9. The superintendent the ap- 
pointment subject only to the rejec- 
jection of the board (a veto power 
only). 


makes 


A tabular summary of results: Cities by class 


Totals 1 2 3 

Class C. Type 1 l 0) l 0) 
(5) 9 3 0 1 2 
) l 0 0 l 

Class B. Type 4 12 2 | 6 
(56) 5 os 0 17 12 
6 6 2 3 l 

Class A. Type 7 2 1 1 0) 
(9) s D 2 2 I 

.) 2 0) 1 l 

70 16 30 24 

Buffalo and San Francisco have special 


methods not included in this classification; and 
Denver did not report on this particular item. 
This accounts for the seventy in the totals in- 
stead of the 73 


vestigated. 


as indicated by the cities in 


The summary clearly shows a “mode” at type 
B, in all three classes of 
the methods of 
actually making appointments and recognizing 


five, in Class cities. 


Having before us general 
the part played in the action by superintendent, 
and board of 
appreciate the tendency to assign a greater re- 
as the “edu 
Historically the progression 


committee, education we must 
sponsibility to the superintendent 
cational expert.” 
has been from type one toward type nine, and 
the “wave of progress” has reached type five 
at the present time, with a strong indication of 
further progression to the best type, number 
The autocracy of the board has found a 
the 
reverse; as a true professional expert the super 


nine. 


check in the superintendent rather than 


intendent has, in part at least, been given the 


authority and responsibility he merits and 


there is a partial recognition of the fact that 
no competent superintendent can work to best 
advantage if he is utterly subservient in mat 
ters educational to a board of 


purely “lay” 


education. Progressive boards in the cities are 
inclined to give greater responsibility to the 
superintendent and—demand results; the boards 
tend to their 


extent to matters of 


confine activities to a greater 


business management, 
finance and general policy so far as the public 
interests are concerned. 

It has difficult 
“ory” the board of education from this privilege 
of appointing teachers A frank statement by 
Mr. Hendricks, formerly president of the 
the 


been a somewhat process to 


Board 


of Edueation of city of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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suggests the old attitude of such board mem- 
bers and is instructive altho it was made more 
That they cling to this 
prerogative as an evidence of their “power” is 
an unquestioned fact even today. I quote Mr. 
Hendricks’ exact part:? “The 
board of education members jealously guard the 


than twenty years ago. 


statement, in 


right of appointing teachers as an impressive 
power; they are flattered by the applications of 
teachers. They do not understand many matters 
of educational policy; an expert speaking of 
reforms and improvements may make them be- 
lieve that everything in their schools is wrong 
and may easily upset their ideas of educational 
policy, but the board members hug to their 
hearts the personal power of appointment. It 
is such an easy way to placate demands for 
patronage; to help old friends; to 
deserving daughter in a struggling family and 
the member dispenses blessings like ‘a painted 


assist a 


sun upon a painted ocean,’ and all in the name 
of ‘public education.” 

But that day is passing away and an enlight- 
ened public sentiment demands that school 
affairs, so far as real educational policies are 
coneerned, shall be under the direct control of 
experts, who are assumed to know needs, 
methods and remedies and who can attempt the 
solution of school problems with a fair back- 
ground of “experienced skill.” 

These results show that there has been a 
gradual enlargement and extension of the re 
sponsibilities and powers of the superintendent 
of schools. But, as Ballou states, this decrease 
in the active participation by the board in the 
appointment of teachers does not mean a de- 
crease in its primary responsibility for the ap- 
proval of teachers; it merely transfers the dis- 
charge of this professional function from the 
board to its executive officer, its professional 
and expert adviser. As a necessary corollary 
to the general principle we must urge close co- 
ordination between the functions of the board 
and those of the superintendent; the utmost 
harmony is needed as co-workers for the de- 


The 


positions and their work as a means to an end 


velopment and advancement of the schools. 


and not an end in themselves must dominate 
and not the personal elements in their relation- 
ships. 

As a brief statement of results: in 53 cases 
the board appoints on the recommendation of 
others, the committee or the superintendent. 
In fourteen cases it approves the appointment 
made by others, superintendent or committee. 
As a general conclusion, the interpolation of 
committee action in any form in the making 
of appointments is bad polr y and not in any 


way justified by results. The superintendent as 


x professional man should be granted large 
powcr and authority. In only two of these 


cities, however, does he have the full power of 
appointment (subject only to the veto of the 
board) ; 


approval of the board; 


in seven, he appoints subject to the 
in 43, he nominates, sub- 
ject to the acceptance of the board; and in five 
he has no participation in the action. 

Just a word in regard to the appointment of 
these 


the superintendent himself: in 67 of 


cities he is appointed by the board. In general 
the term of appointment is short, but is increas- 
ing (in 55 per cent of the cases the term is 
fixed by the 


fixed by law .f 


board itself; in 45 per cent it 1s 
Salaries are increasing and be- 


gin to reach a reasonable level; salaries are 


largely fixed by the boards. At resent there are 
. b ] 
frequent changes in positions. 

In his final conclusions, Ballou recommends a 
vlan of appointment which is in a way a comi- 


posite of these types, or at least a synthesis of 


their best teatures Summarized they are as 
follows: 
Hendricks, J ( rd i il Review, Vol. 3, pp 


School Board Journal 


1. State laws should more largely define the 
larger functions of the superintendents. 
The superintendent should not be legis- 
lated away from the board but should be 
protected from its absolute domination. 
His authority of appointment should be 
definitely given him by law and not by 
board rules. 

2. New appointments of teachers should be 
in the authority of the superintendent. 

3. Full information should be obtained by 
the board members concerning the qualit- 
ies of candidates, but the board should be 
enjoined by law from actual participation 
in the appointment of teachers, except to 
confirm or reject. 

4. Nominations should be made directly to 
the board and not thru a committee. 

5. The board should state definitely in its 
rules that it holds the superintendent re- 
sponsible for the character of all appoint- 
ments. 

6. Appointments should be made from the 
first three names on an appropriate eligi- 
bility list (a merit list). 

7. The superintendent should be required by 
the rules of the board to consult the prin- 
cipal of the building in which the appli- 
cant is to serve, or the director of a de- 
partment for all special teachers. 

Having in this somewhat hasty and inecom- 
plete manner outlined Ballou’s discussion and 
brought the problem squarely up to the school 
superintendent as the logical appointing power 
in the school system, we still have the “problem 
within a problem” of determining the basis up 
on which, the superintendent shall satisfy him- 
self of the “fitness” of a teacher for te: 
general (as a real profession) and her adapta- 


ching in 


bility for the particular position to which she 
is to be appointed. 

cannot be too 
teacher is the 
problem. 


recognize, and it 
emphasized, that the 
school 


supervision has been devised in order to make 


Again we 
strongly 
central factor in the Even 
“teaching” more effective; the superintendent 
is of himself, of secondary importance in any 
school system. Equipment is valueless without 
the competent teachers. In support of the con- 
tention and as an evidence that it is recog- 
nized by all school authorities, we must remem- 
ber that 72 per cent of the total expenditure for 
salaries (ineluding 


schools is for teachers’ 


supervision, which 
cent of the 


considered disproportionate. 


is perhaps six to ten per 
totals) and that 75 per cent is not 
Try as we may we cannot find a “rule of 
three” 
of a human being to teach. 


to apply in determining the eligibility 
The superintend- 
ent as a professional educational expert, if we 
accept this plan to give him the power of ap- 
pointing teachers, has a tremendous task for 
his mind and heart. Hendricks in the same 
article previously quoted has this to say con- 
teachers and he 
board 
make fine 


cerning the appointment of 
speaks as an experienced “layman” in 
affairs: “Fine buildings do not 
equipme nts do not ot th mselves edu- 
and all too 


for it is only 


schools; 
eate. The teacher makes the school, 
often chance makes the teacher 
by chance that strong teachers are d veloped in 
most of our school systems. Appointments of 
teachers are often made and by 
diffeult to 
unmake. <A certified teacher is in commission 
school fetich 
which attends him until by some act which dis- 


incompeté nt 


common experience are extremely 


and he is under the spell of the 


reach of 
rules of public conduct. The removing power 


pells its force he comes within the 


l ot more importance than the appointing 
pewer; teachers must be tested by experience; 
divination does not enter into the choice of 


teachers Personal elements are often more 


potent than scholarship (important as that is) 
ax scholarship is not every thing in the teacher. 
High scholarship is not essential to good class- 
room work—intelligence is. Investigate com- 
petency in the teacher; when it is recognized 
that a teacher can teach, he should be trusted 
to teach as much as a lawyer is trusted to prae- 
tice law, or a doctor to practice medicine, or a 
preacher to preach.” 

This is a fairly accurate statement of the con. 
ditions and factors connected with the selection 
of teachers in our schools, tho given by a 
“layman” many years ago; it suggests to us 
something of the difficulty in choosing “gen- 
uine” teachers. We are not choosing engineers 
for a perfectly constructed machine who have 
simply to “pull the throttle” and “full speed 
ahead;” nor are they to be even expert mech- 
anies who are to “tinker with the works,” “re- 
pair the breaks,” and “replace the defective 
parts” in the educational mechanism. Again 
they are not to be regarded as workmen simply 
to fill in the rough places in the road to learn- 
ing and make smooth the paths. 

Rather are these teachers in our schools the 
guides to point out the pitfalls in the Ways of 
learning, knowing full well where they are by 
their training and experience, and to lend a 
hand to steady the 
who shall stimulate the physical, mental and 
spiritual powers of the pupils to their greatest 
ty 


stumbling feet; energizers 


‘ And we must remember amid all the 


lciency. 
din of the 


dees not mean the establishment of a general 


standard of 


“efficiency experts’ that efficiency 


ability, a common “mold of 


activity ;” efficiency is simply the ratio of “work- 


actually-performed” to 


“content-of-energy” in 
the individual and must vary with the individ- 
val. 
Eligibility requirements! 
be and how applied ? 


What shall they 
Thruout the country they 
are very incomplete and chaotic. They must be 
defined in terms of age, academic education, 
professional training, teaching experience, and 

Character and personality (these stand in a 
class by themselves). The present general plan 
for certification of teachers is absurdly unsatis 
factory. We may measure health conditions, 
habits 
educational advancement, ete., by examinations 
(but the formal 


utterly inadequate at best) 


social position, (physical and moral), 


present “examinations” are 

with more or less 
definite results but can we evaluate the real 
man or woman by such formal tests ? 


With no 


sentime ntality, I] 


desire to moralize or imdulge in 
believe that the emphasis 
which has been placed on mental brillianey, the 
paid to attainments, the 


reverence given to “the degree” 


homage scholastic 
has caused us 
tc forget that after all the heart qualities are 
of supreme importance in the teaching profes- 
sion and some way must be found “to try the 
fiber of the soul” in the applicant for a posi- 
tion in the high ealling of the teacher, or our 
present per cent of error will continue to be 
high. 

Even in the matter of the formal examina 
tions there is but little agreement as to what 
a survey of 
been 


shall be the subjects required. In 


many requirements, 32 subjects have 


found in different parts of the country and only 
I 

English grammar 

therefore we are 


two are uniformly required 


and American history, and 
justified in concluding that few 


or at least are so considered by the authorities. 


are essential, 


Certainly if education is a success and worth 
the time, money and effort 
should have some weight in the consideration of 
for a 


spent upon it, it 


the academic ability of an applicant 


In fact should not a four 
years’ study of a pupil by the teachers of the 
high schools enable them to know the ability of 
that pupil far better than a three hours’ exam 


teacher’s certificate. 
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jnation by a committee of strangers or at least 
of those who have not been in close touch with 
the pupil’s educational progress? I am un- 
alterably opposed to examinations on general 
principles and believe that they should be used 
only as a last resort when an applicant is un- 
able to comply with the requirements by pre- 
senting credentials from the school authorities 
under whom they have taken their educational 
york. High school graduation is required in a 
majority of the states for teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades; college graduation for high 


school teachers; and, in both cases, a fair 
amount of professional training in normal 


school or the department of education in a uni- 
versity. A definite record from these schools 
should constitute an open sesame for the appli- 
for certification, so far as scholastic re- 
quirements are coneerned. The merit list can 
be better made from such records, fairly and 


cant 


honestly given, than from any perfunctory ex- 


amination. 


School Soand Journal 


The old “To whom it may concern” recom- 
mendations are obsolete, for which we are all 
thankful, but we still demand, and properly so, 
the honest testimony of those intimately ac- 
quainted with the training, previous experi- 
ence and character of the applicant, and profes- 
sional ethics demand that these “letters testi- 
monial” shall be fair, square, exact, and with- 
out personal bias; in other words, that “they 
shall mean what they say and say what they 
mean,” and that without fear or favor. The 
teachers’ blank forms for applications for posi- 
tions in the city schools are excellent founda- 
tion items of information and are quite com- 
mon in the plan of many superintendents in 
raining knowledge of the applicant’s fitness for 
service. They are effective as introductions and 
any good sample covers thoroly the formula 
for general information, if those who fill out 
the blanks, and especially the confidential let- 
ters asking for personal information regarding 
the applicant, are competent to judge of “class- 
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control,” “teaching ability,” “sympathy with 
child nature,” “school co-operation,” and “per- 
sonality.” A fairly adequate preliminary knowl- 
edge may thus be obtained of the teachers re- 
garding past performance and experience. But 
all too often such testimonials are but the snap 
judgment of a layman or a prejudiced observer 
given from motives of friendship to “help a 
friend.” 

So again it narrows down to the personal 
judgment of the superintendent who must be 
able to weigh human nature in the balance and 
determine for himself fitness for teaching in 
ar unknown. If Gall’s speculations regarding 
the “bumps of human 
cranium had but worked out into something 
definite so that an expert could “run a hand” 
over a human head and discover the presence, 
or absence, of the “teaching eminence,” what 
an instrument of investigation would be avail- 
able for the distracted superintendent in his 


(Continued on Page 70) 


intelligence” on the 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT AS AN 
AID TO THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The public schools of our country’ were 
created with a single purpose or object, viz., that 
the children of its citizens might attend them 
At first the cur- 


riculum contained only the common or elemen- 


and receive a free education. 


tary subjects, the equipment was very limited, 
the employees few, the amount of money ex- 
pended small, the records simple in form and 
not voluminous. 

Today we have a school system wonderful in 
yf such vastness and complexity of 
and furnish- 


its scope, 


equipment,—buildings, grounds 
ings, with courses of study of great variety and 
comprehensiveness, with an enormous annual 
outlay of money, with a vast army of trained 
employees,—that an intricate and comprehen- 
sive business and financial system is absolutely 
necessary. 

forefathers, 


Faney the amazement of our 


could they inspect a present day school system 


which over half a million children are being 
edueated. Imagine their astonishment when 


( corted thru one of our modern high schools 


with its wonderful equipment. Conceive of 

their bewilderment at the vast 

contributed for public education. 
The publie schools have made great progress 


Progress 


sum of money 


since their day, but are not perfect. 
is still possible and will surely be made. 

The scope 
and character, yea the end of the 
school work will undergo radical changes in the 
in fact the changes have already 


We are in a period of transition. 
ultimate 


near future; 
begun. 
The 


Efiiciency’—two 


“Standardization, 
wi yrds to our 


slogan of today is 


very familiar 
ears. 

This slogan is not merely applicable to the 
publie schools, it is the watchword of the busi- 
ness world, the political world and of the re- 
business 


ligious world. The school system, the 


enterprise, the political or religious organiza- 
tion that fails to catch and adopt it will surely 
law. If we fail to adopt them as our slogan 
ve shall also be left behind. 
not found outside of the 
vatch-words. ‘They “eo-operation, team 


Real progress is 
scope of these 
spell 
work” 

So | say the chief and most important fune- 
tion of the business department es an aid to 
the educational or instructive side of our public 


3¢ hools is CO-OnE ration. The field for its prac- 


Note The present paper was re id before the National 


\ Accounting Officers, Des Moines, 


sociation of School 
lav 16, 1916 


Lewis E. Larson, Chicago, III. 


almost unlimited. The were 
for the child, the pupil is the hub 
around which the whole system must revolve, 
and with it must be vitally correlated. If the 
child was not to be taught, there would be no 


tice is schools 


created 


superintendent, no principal, no teacher, no 
other school official. 

You ask how can we 
operate with the instruction heads ? 
sympathetic and helpful attitude toward them. 
The schools could not exist without the teacher, 
but the teacher of today cannot conduct all the 
school work. 
ters to be cared for that the business official is 


business officials co- 


First by a 


There are so many business mat- 


now a most needed employee. 

In order that the schools may do the most 
effective work for the child, there must be 
harmony of spirit and action between the two 
natural divisions of the school work. 

I do not believe in a business director having 
charge of the instruction department, neither 
do I think that the superintendent of schools 
should have absolute control and charge of the 
business division. Wherever either plan has 
been tried, it has failed. 
son is very simple and apparent. 


To my mind the rea- 
The work of 
teaching is a highly specialized profession re- 
quiring much preparation and training. 

A superintendent in charge of a school sys- 
tem, be it large or small, needs to have some 
knowledge of business principles in order to be 
educational ad- 
is of 


task as an 
technical 


efficient, but his 
and 


ministrator is so big, so 
such paramount importance that it requires all 
his time, thought and energy. If he attempts 
to devote any of his time to the business side 
of the schools, he will reduce and impair his 
efficiency as an educator. His place or import- 
ance in the system is not minimized by this 
concentration on the instruction problems. 


On the other hand, the 
seldom knows anything of the pedagogical side 
of the schools. He is supposed to be the expert 
on business administration 


business executive 


as the superintend- 
ent is expert on educational matters. 

The position of the school business official 
is big enough and important enough to chal- 
lenge his best thought and effort, and all of his 
time and energy. Thus we see that there is a 
proper and natural sphere for both and work 
enough for each. Their fields of labor are so 
closely allied that the necessity for co-opera- 
tion needs no argument 


How and when can we co-operate? 

We cannot if we think our field is the most 
important, and disparage the position of the 
superintendent and belittle the importance of 
his work. 

We cannot, if the superintendent does not 
recognize the natural limits of his special field 
of operation, but thinks he should also direct 
Both of these situa- 
tions would seriously injure the schools. 


all the business affairs. 


The relations of the superintendent and the 
business executive should be that of partners, 
euch having his specific department of work 
There should 
True—the 


and responsible one to the other. 
be perfect team work between them. 
department of education may be efficient with a 
poorly administered business department and 
vice versa; but the efficiency of the whole is 
greatly reduced thereby. 

The superintendent should say what equip- 
ment should be provided for educational use- 
the business executive should be responsible for 
its economical purchase and prompt delivery. 
A wise superintendent will counsel and advise 
with the business executive as to the probable 
cost and durability of the educational appara- 
tus about to be recommended, but the superin- 
tendent’s judgment as to its educational value 
should control. 

The should 
sult the superintendent on all business matters 
school operation and 


Such an atti- 


business director likewise con- 


where his knowledge of 
his advice will likely be helpful. 
tude will be a distinct aid to each. 
The schools cannot be efficiently administered 
and the that should be recorded to 
morrow impossible unless there is such 


progress 
will be 
a relationship. 
In closing, I desire to say that it is a source 
of great personal gratification to note that our 
organization has addressed its consideration and 
worked along these general lines. 
that as 
over, I 
between the 


In addition to this I wish to say 
I observe the conditions the 
this 
business and 


country 


believe mutual friendship 


educational sides is rapidly be 
boards 
over. You can let 
the time of the or 
how readily it will 


the diffleulties 


ing accepted by the most progressivs 


of education, the country 


your mind run over from 


ganization, and see solve 


and smooth over most of and 


alleged problems which crop out in our daily 


wor k 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


The newest mechanical equipment to be al- 
most universally adopted for school use is that 
for vacuum The 
cleaning machine is a distinctly recent develop- 


cleaning. modern vacuum 
ment and because there are comparatively few 
buildings in which vacuum cleaning has beer 
installed for any great length of time, there is 
but little practical data on the subject. The 
results obtained depend largely on the individ- 
ual operator, and few school boards have enough 
machines in service to give any fair comparison 
between them. Still fewer school boards have 
made any effort to compare the results which 
While much testing 
has been done by the individual manufacturers 


have so far been reached. 


of the various makes of apparatus their con- 
clusions cannot be accepted as wholly unbiased, 
and with the exception of tests made by the 
federal goverment there is little data of depend 
able nature. 


Some information on the use of 


vacuum 
cleaning in schools has been collected by the 
author and will undoubtedly be a help to those 
who are not familiar with this kind of equip 
ment. 

In the first place vacuum cleaning, as its name 
implies, is a system of cleaning by means of a 
partial vacuum would be more correct 
suitable for the removal of dust, 
smaller particles of refuse and other material 
small 


ete, This removal 


vacuum 

and is 
such as sand, nails, matches, splinters, 
is effected without causing 
the slightest dust to fly and settle at some other 
objectionable point. 

In order to operate such a system a vacuum 
producer (or machine), 
flexible 


necessary. 


a system of piping, a 


hose, and various cleaning tools are 
The vacuum producer exhausts the 
air of the piping system thus producing the 
The flexible hose 
various outlets on the pipe 
lines serves to carry the vacuum from the pipe 
outlet to the 


actual removal of the 


required degree of 
connected to the 


vacuum. 


desired cleaning point, and the 
dirt is accomplished by 
thr cleaning tool attached to the end of the 
hose. 

The theory of operation is that the pressure 
of the atmosphere (which is about 14 pounds 


per square inch) tends to drive the air into the 
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Harold L. Alt 
Part X VIII—Vacuum Cleaning. 
opening. The action is much like the winter 
wind blowing the ground clear of snow in spots 
where the fury of the gale is concentrated. 
Vacuum cleaning, however, will not remove ink 
spots, stains, grease or other similar uncleanli- 
ness; it is able to carry only loose particles of 
dry matter. 


mercury (5 pounds per sq. in. less than atmos- 
phere) while a “low” vacuum system operates 
on about 5 or 6 inches of mereury (214 pounds 
per sq. in. less than atmosphere). While high 
vacuum is more effective for thick carpets, rugs, 
upholstery, ete., it has little, if any, advantage 
for bare floor cleaning. 


Vacuum cleaning systems are generally An excellent form of tool for bare floor work 
classed as “high” vacuum or “low” vacuum, is shown in Fig. 149. It is provided with slots 
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according to the degree of vacuum maintained 
by the 
“small volume,” 
handled per ‘ 


machine, and as “large volume” or 


according to the amount of air 
‘sweeper.’ The size of the plant 
tools 


which the machine can operate effectively at 


is based on the number of “sweepers” or 
one time. Thus a “two sweeper” plant can 
operate two tools run by two different men from 
any two outlets desired, but will not be able to 


tu prevent the pads from sticking too tightly to 
the floor on account of the vaeuum suction. 
To get into corners a rubber pointed tube which 
is equally efficient to clean desk boxes, pigeon 


The hold- 


ers for the tools are generally of aluminum and 


holes and other small places is used. 


are hollow, so that the air and dirt passes thru 
the handle to the hose connected at the upper 


end. The size of the hose may be 1% inch, but 
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Fig. 149 


end of the cleaning tool where the vacuum open 
ing is located and thus to diminish or entirely 
break the vacuum. As the machine on the other 
end of the piping is constantly withdrawing the 
air, the vacuum, however, is not entirely broken 
by the continuous rush of air. The constant 
continuance of this action makes possible clean- 
ing by vacuum. 

[f the vacuum opening in the end of the tool 
is laid against 
the bare 


a piece of carpet, rug, or even 
floor thé 
and causes the air to enter the 


obstruction acts as a plug 
opening thru 
every possible leak either around the opening 
or thru the material itself. 
into the tool the 


loose dust and dirt in the neighborhood of the 


During its passage 
air engages every particle of 


UML 


admit it. Three sweepers on a “two s'veeper” 
plant would result in a loss of vacuum on the 
whole system to so great an extent as to put 
The effect is 
the same as putting too many faucets on a 
small water pipe resulting in a 


all the tools out of commission. 


great loss of 
pressure when all are opened and a consequent 
reduction in the amount of water delivered by 
each. 

A “high” vacuum plant is one which operates 
at a vacuum equal to about 10 or 12 inches of 
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remove the air as fast as three sweepers would 1% inch is better as it reduces the friction 
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loss—an important factor in low vacuum sys- 
tems. 

The piping for vacuum cleaning must be run 
have outlets at 
These points are located on the various 


floors directly over one another so that one verti- 


s>9 as to certain convenient 


points. 


two outlets on each 
As a typi- 
cal example the plan of the small school shown 


cal riser will serve one or 
floor without any horizontal piping. 


in Fig. 150 may be taken to determine the loca- 


In the 


0 « ° 
tion of the vacuum cleaning outlets. 
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drawing, C indicates classrooms, A auditorium, 
O office, TR teachers’ room and T toilet. 
Beginning at the lower lefthand corner a 
circle can be swung with a fifty foot radius 
(the desirable length of hose) the center of the 
circle being at the vacuum cleaning outlet V. 
Cc. O. No. 1. It is found that this circle will 
not cover the entire lefthand end of the build- 
ing so another outlet, V. C. O. No. 2 is placed 
so that its 50 foot radius will cover the balance 
of this end of the building. Similar outlets 
vy. ©. O. No. 5 and V. C. O. No. 6 are located 
on the opposite side of the building. This 
arrangement still leaves the middle portion be- 
yond reach of the hose. Therefore, outlet V. 
C. O. No. 4 is placed in the corridor on the 
center line of the building, and the radius from 
this outlet covers the balance of the building. 
Theoretically these outlets would be sufficient 
but they must be tested out for the location of 
doors to see that the hose will reach when run 
around the actual path which it must follow. 
On outlet No. 1 it is found that the hose will 
not quite reach to the extreme corner of the 
lower lefthand classroom; but the distance is so 
small that the tool length (4 ft. 0 in.) may be 
counted upon to cover the dotted space. A 
similar laying out of hose thru the offices O and 
the toilet T from outlets Nos. 1 and 2 shows no 
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Fig. 152 




















trouble; but on outlet No. 4 it is found impos- 
sible to get Neither 
will hose run from outlets Nos. 1 or 6 cover it. 
Consequently another outlet in the auditorium 
(No. 4a) is necessary to cover the dotted por- 
tion shown. Had the auditorium been provided 
with a door near outlet No. 4, the hose could 
have been run thru the door and outlet No. 4a 
omitted. Trouble also develops in the rear 
classroom between outlets No. 4 and 5 but the 
portion not covered (shown dotted) is so small 


into the auditorium A. 
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that the length of tool may again be considered 
sufficient to make up the required distance. 

In the basement (Fig. 151) the lines are con- 
nected together into a main fitted with clean- 
outs, (C. O.) and to the vacuum cleaning mach- 
ine. In the machine the air and dirt are sepa- 
rated, the air escaping usually into a flue or 
outdoors, but sometimes, on small machines, in- 
to the basement itself. The piping should all 
be black iron with recessed screwed drainage 
fittings to avoid clogging. The cleanouts should 
be brass plugs screwed into the pipe fittings. 
It is also a good plan to have cleanout Ys’ in 
any long straight run say at fifty foot intervals 
to permit easy access in case of trouble. Flan- 
ges-as shown at “FLG,” Fig. 152 also permit 
disconnecting when desired. 

The elevation of the typical riser shown in 
Fig. 152 shows how the piping is run to the 
upper floor, picking up the first floor outlet on 
the way down. Some engineers advocate that 
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pipe back of the upper floor riser or bring it 
into the main sideways so that dirt will not 
drop down as it passes in the main. 

It is impossible in a discussion of this kind 
to recommend any particular machine for 
school use as there are several good machines 
on the market. The most practical method for 
a board to use is to decide upon the number of 
sweepers they will want operated at one time 
and then to receive manufacturer’s proposals 
as to the details of their particular apparatus, 
power consumption under full load, cost, ete. 
This gives the greatest opportunity to get a 
good machine at the lowest cost and will per- 
mit any manufacturer to compete. 


In order to determine how many sweepers are 
necessary something must be known of what 
can be done with one sweeper. On bare floors 
vacuum cleaning is much more rapid than with 
carpets and an ordinary schoolroom can be 
cleaned in about fifteen minutes so that eight 
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Fig. 153 
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Fig. 154 


no riser or main be less than 2% inches in size 
so that matches cannot become lodged cross- 
wise in the pipe as they are liable to in the 
smaller sizes. 

In putting in vacuum cleaning piping several 
points should be kept in mind: Install clean- 
outs as shown in Fig. 153 but never as in Fig. 
154, as the dirt will be thrown into the plug 
pocket collecting there and gradually building 
up a stoppage in the pipe. Never joint two 
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branches with a “bull-head” tee as shown in 
lig. 155, nor even with a double Y as shown in 
Fig. 156 as the air will throw the dirt into the 
Instead, 


Always 


opposite branch so as to plug it up. 
use two Y’s as shown in Fig. 157. 
joint a branch to the main with a Y as shown 
in Fig. 158 but never with a tee as shown in 
Fig. 159; also see to the very important point 
o; having every pipe carefully reamed before 
erection to avoid burrs which will catch lint 
and dust. 

Where outlets are put in for basement use 
they are below the level of the main and must 
pull the dirt up to the level of the main. This 
is entirely practical but the basement drop 
pipes must be connected so that the dirt passing 
thru the horizontal line cannot fall into it. A 
connection like that shown in Fig. 160 should 
never be made. Either connect the basement 
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classrooms could be easily cleaned by one man 
after school sessions. It can also be assumed 
that the corridors, special rooms, ete., can be 
eleaned during school hours. Therefore, the 
sweeper capacity will run close to one for every 
cight classrooms or fraction thereof. 

Another way to figure is that a good operator 


ean clean 4,000 sq. ft. per hour. Allowing 214 
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hours for cleaning after sessions, would give 
4,000 x 214, which 10,000 sq. ft. per 
sweeper capacity. 

The cost of vacuum cleaning systems varies 
widely with the type of machine, length of runs, 
ete. As an idea it might be said that a one 
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sweeper plant with piping, tools, etc., will cost 
in the neighborhood of $1,500, a two sweeper, 
$1,800 and a three sweeper, $2,100. 





A School Trustee's Visit to the New Teacher 


By a Superintendent’s Wife 


You see I am taking for granted that you do 
visit her, and I hope you always go very early 
in the year,—that is if you go with the right 
attitude. If you are going to visit her in the 
spirit that “Whatever is, is wrong,” I hope you 
will wait until late in the year. The day after 
school has closed for the term is the best time 
for such a visit;—you may have accumulated 
more things to criticise, you can do less harm, 
and the teacher may feel in more independent 
fettle than if she were still in your employ. 
Besides she may have fled. 

But the very fact that you take the Scuoor 
Boarp JOURNAL indicates that you are not that 
sort of person; so we hope that you went early 
in the year. Go often, and make teacher and 
pupils feel that you have come as friend and 
helper, not as critic. 

1 wonder whether you realize how much it 
means to you, to her, to the pupils, if you are 
careful to be courteous during your visit—not 
polite in a stiff sort of way, but kind and con- 
siderate. You are entering the domain where 
the teacher is supposed to be in absolute con- 
trol. The children are quick to notice the man- 
ner in which you treat her and it at once 
affects their behavior. Children are great imi- 
tutors, both conscious and unconscious. 

Your manner of entering the room, your 
greeting, your helpful attitude, all count for 
much. If you think the room is too warm, look 
at the thermometer and make sure that it is 
too warm for the pupils, not only for you, be- 
fore you ask permission to change the register 
or, in a rural school, the drafts of the stove. If 
the sun is shining on some child’s book, or the 
light is too subdued, wait until the recitation is 
ended before you suggest that the shades be 
adjusted. 
carefully so that one thought or word leads to 


Every good teacher plans her lessons 


another, as naturally as a column of addition, 
and the connection should not be broken. Few 
visitors realize how discourteous and harmful 
it is for them to enter a schoolroom, interrupt 
repeatedly, and upset the whole work of the 
school. If you can visit so quietly and so cour- 
teously that the work goes on almost as usual, 
you have great skill and tact; you can do more 
good and judge school and teacher more justly 
than if all the work had been thrown out of 
Anybody can make 
teacher and pupils feel small. 
man to put them at their ease. 


focus by your coming. 
It takes a large 


One object of your visit, of course, is to see 
that the school has all needed supplies in good 
condition, and that they are properly taken care 
of. No doubt orders were given to have the 
entire school property put in good condition, 
and all supplies delivered before the opening 
day, but the surest way is to go and see that 
all is in order. A young girl of eighteen or 
twenty, a stranger, inexperienced, needs all the 
help you can give her. Too often weeks and 
weeks pass by, while both teacher and pupils are 
losing precious time, before the year’s supplics 
are properly distributed. I have seen schools 
that worked at a great disadvantage for want 
of pencils, or a furnace grate. Is it good busi 
ness to pay teachers sixty dollars a month and 
then handicap them in their work because sup 
plies were not ordered in time? Who is at 
fault ? 

As trustee it is your duty to observe closely 
and to investigate. You will see some things 
that you do not approve of, just as you will hear 
When 


you hear these criticisms you wait to hear the 


some criticisms that are not favorable. 


teacher’s side of the story before you judge. 
Be as generous when you see something going 


on in school that you do not understand ;—in- 
form yourself carefully before you condemn it. 
If at any time you feel that you must speak to 
the teacher about some weak spots in her work, 
it will make it easier, for her at least, if you 
begin by mentioning the commendable. Tell 
her how successful she is with her arithmetic, 
her school gardens, or her folk songs; then 
point out the shortcomings and suggest that she 
try to bring these up to the standard she has 
reached in her other work. I do not ask you to 
say what is not true, but to speak of success as 
well as failure. 

Unless you have been a struggling young 
teacher yourself you can not realize what these 
little things mean in the way of help or heart- 
ache. I shall never forget two visitors who 
came to my village school during the same week. 
The first was a trustee. He entered without 
greeting of any kind and took the seat I offered 
him near the front of the room. He did not 
interrupt; but every child in the room, ineclud- 
ing the teacher, was conscious of his hard, 
critical attitude. 
When he rose to go I asked him if he had any 
suggestions for the pupils or for me. He said, 
“Well, you know there is always room for im- 
provement.” How inspiring! That visitor had 
taken all the courage clean out of me. Fortu- 
nutely he had visited a fellow teacher that same 
day, an older girl who knew him well, and who 
had her reputation established. She saved me 
from a very unhappy evening by saying, “He 
acted that same way to me. He always does; he 


Not one of us was at ease. 


wouldn’t say anything encouraging for a dol- 
lar.” 

My second visitor was the village pastor, an 
elderly man. After a very pleasant greeting he 
said he would rather sit in a seat right among 
the pupils than up front in the guest chair. 
In our oral geography class that day we were 
studying our county-seats,—jails, almshouses, 
and the county offices. I can still see his in- 
terested, beaming face as we discussed the dif- 
ference between being a criminal and being a 
pauper. We all felt the inspiration of his kind- 
ly presence. When he rose to go he said that 
he had overstayed his time and must hurry 
away for an appointment but he thanked us 
al) for a very happy forenoon, and that he was 
coming again. His visit has always been a 
pleasant memory to me. 

Teachers are not perfect. If they were they 
would not be working for you at fifty or sixty 
dollars a month. Your stenographer, your farmer, 
your chauffeur all have a few little faults that 
make human. I believe that if you 
studied the man in your mirror closely even he 
You reeall the 
story of the old Friend who said to his wife, 


them 
might show a weakness or two. 


“All the world is queer but me and thee, and 
sometimes even thee is a little queer.” 
Possibly you are new in the business and feel 
that you do not know anything about modern 
methods of teaching nor how to judge of a 
teacher’s success. If you keep your ear to the 
ground you can tell much by the echo that 
A single 
instance will not suffice but the general verdict 
When you visit the 
school you can judge partly by externals. Ob- 


comes back from parents and pupils. 
is usually dependable. 


serve the state of the floor, the pupil’s desks, the 
way they handle their books. Take a back seat 
and try to make the pupils forget you so that 
you may get their attitude toward the teacher, 
her attitude toward them, and the general 
spirit of the school. These are fully as im- 
portant as her methods of teaching. Judge as 


you did when you went to school. The teacher 


99) 


that comes back to you as the finest you ever 
knew, is not remembered for her ability to 
tcach history or grammar; but you remember 
her for the things she taught you every day 
that are not found in books. You remember 
the fine woman much longer than the able 
teacher. Measure the teacher of today by the 
same yardstick. 

If you are uncertain still, talk it over with 
the superintendent of your city, your district 
or your county. By comparing notes you too 
ought to come pretty near the truth. And sup- 
pose your verdict is unfavorable; do not be too 
sure it is the girl’s fault. 
misfit. Perhaps she is a good teacher but not 
suited to your school. 


It may be simply a 


Possibly it is not so 
much that she does not fit the job as that your 
job does not fit her. 

When, after all due consideration and all 
effort to be just, you are convinced that the 
teacher is a failure, have the courage to do your 
duty. A teacher should be treated with all 
kindness and fairness; but it is wrong to let 
sympathy for her interfere with the welfare of 
the children. 
trustee you pledged yourself to do the duties of 
The first duty of a school trustee 
is to see that the children have good teachers. 


When you took your oath as a 


your office. 


There is one class of teachers that ought to 
get short shift every where,—those who have no 
sympathy and love of childhood in their hearts. 
The woman who is cross, sarcastic and unkind 
is not to be tolerated. Even if she has college 
diplomas enough to paper the schoolroom, she 
lacks the one thing needful. Such a woman 
can in one year crush the heart out of half of 
the children in the school and she will leave 
the mark of her branding iron on all of them 
for life. 
having such a person removed you are not true 


If you do not do your part toward 


to the oath of your office, and you are in part to 
blame for the wrong that is being done those 
children. 
he r for one year; how would vou like to stand 


You may think that they can stand 


her for one year, with no freedom to talk back? 
You do not want her as a boarder in your home, 
you even avoid visiting her school tho vou 
are a man grown and not under her rule. I 
once visited in the school where such a waspish, 
bitter teacher crushed the spirit out of little 
children, and every time during the year when 
] thought of that school my heart ached for 
the pupils. 

The value of your school depends on the man 
or woman in charge, not on bricks, mortar, and 
A hard, cold woman will blight the 
trustful spirits of the children just as surely as 
a late frost will blight the fruit blossoms. When 
you have raised a pet colt you are very careful 
of the hand that is to train him, and you will 


supplies. 


not allow a rough man to drive him for a single 
mile. Be as kind to your children. 

And if the school board of another city or 
district writes to ask you about this teacher tell 
them the truth. 
to write the good we ean and allow the un- 


This is hard; it is much easier 


favorable to go unsaid; or to write one of those 
meaningless letters that say nothing at all. A 
man shrinks from discharging a teacher, (espe- 
cially a woman) and then writing a letter that 
will block her for another position. But his 
first duty is to the children, not only of his own 
school, but of any other school that may come 
under her control; and if, by failing to write 
the full truth, you allow her to be inflicted on 
another group of helpless children, no matter 
how far away those children live, you are fully 
as guilty as the board who elected her. It is 
hard but it is your duty. 


Concluded on Page 69 
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FINANCIAL PRACTICES IN CITIES AND TOWNS BELOW 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


Prof. George M. Baker, University of Kentucky 


II. The School Budget. 

The first problem we shall consider is that of 
the school budget, defining it, and attempting to 
develop its imperative need. We shall give 
examples of good working budgets in actual 
use. These will be of two main types: One 
based on the United States standard form, and 
the other constructed along independent lines, 
determined by state requirements or local ini- 
tiative. We believe that this section of our 
study will have a real, practical working value 
to superintendents and board members in the 
smaller cities and towns. 

Definition. 

The following definition of the budget is that 
of Mr. Charles P. Mason, secretary-treasurer of 
the Saint Louis board of education. The defini- 
tion is as follows': “A budget is a financial 
statement, covering a fiscal year in advance, 
showing the anticipated revenue and appor- 
tionment of a body having control of the distri- 
bution of public funds. A budget to be com- 
plete should not. only show the purposes for 
which appropriations are made, but also the 
sources of the revenue to be raised for meeting 
such appropriations. It is, in brief, the prin- 
cipal instrument by which a publie body dis- 
bursing public funds has control over its ex- 
penditures.” 

This definition would seriously disqualify 
most of the so-called budgets in operation. 

Need for Budget. 

Editor William C. Bruce, of the ScHoon 
Boarp JOURNAL, writes that the number of 
cities which have a sensible budget system is 
exceedingly small. He was apparently speaking 
of cities of all sizes. If such a charge can be 
made against cities above 25,000, what must be 
the situation with reference to those below that 
figure, and more particularly still, to towns be- 
tween 500 and 5,000, the chiet group of this 
study 4 We were cautioned when preparing our 
questionnaire that the term budget would not 
even be understood by the majority of those in 
charge of this type of school system. This 
sounded like a strong statement, but on the 
basis of returns, it appears that the claim might 
not be difficult to substantiate. Seventy per 
cent of the replies from the group 500-5,000 
answered in the negative to the question, “Do 
you operate on the budget system ¢” Those mak- 
ing no reply to this question were counted in 
this seventy per cent. Twenty per cent 
answered unequivocably, i One replied, 
“Only in part.” The interpretation is left to 
the reader. Does this mean that only one school 
sjstem in five in this largest group of towns 
operates on the budget system, or was the term 
budget not clearly understood in a majority of 
the eases? We suspect the former to be nearer 
the truth of the matter. 

Sixty per cent of the replies from the 5,000- 


» 


25,000 group were in the affirmative to the same 
question. On the face of it, this looks good, 
but we were unable to tell from accompanying 
data what their conception of a “budget” was. 
hey may possibly have put a very liberal con- 
struction on the term, and their budgets may 
ii Many instances exist only in the minds of 
the parties supplying the answers. 

There is no doubt that boards of education, 
and superintendents, so far as they have any 
thing to do with the matter, operate in the main 
on the “hit and miss” policy rather than on a 
real budget plan. They may, perhaps, in a very 

ose and general manner, make mental calcula 
tions from time to time, which may in their 
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Editor's Note—This article is the second install- 
ment of an important series of papers discussing financial 
practices of school boards in small cities and villages. 
The author, who is at the head of the Department of 
School Administration in the University of Kentucky, 
has been a student of the problem of financing schools 
for a number of years and writes with a very clear 
knowledge of conditions in many communities.— Editor. 











estimation, honestly take the place of and func- 
tion as a budget. In this way, without knowing 
exactly what they have to spend for each item, 
and how much they are going to have at their 
disposal for miscellaneous and unforeseen ex- 
pense, they spend the same money two or three 
times. Often this is for non-essentials, and the 
result is that the boards either have to over- 
run the allowance, or make unwise economies 
later on in the year. The only cure for this evil 
is operation on a strict budget plan. The case 
of Columbia, Mo., was cited in the introductory 
part of this series as an example of such a pre- 
dicament. In one financial statement that came 
to our notice we found, without any accompany- 
ing explanation, that 12 per cent of their total 
disbursements for the year in question were in 
excess of their receipts. In other words, they 
had apparently spent this much more than they 
had at their disposal. This will necessitate very 
strict economies the following year or years, 
many of which will be unwise but unavoidable. 

Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding, of the 
Minneapolis city schools, who became prominent 
as a result of his administration of the school 
system of Newton, Mass., especially as demon- 
strated by his 1912 annual report, writes on the 
significance of budgeting: “Whether we desire 
to do it or not, we express our relative valua- 
tions of different subjects under given condi- 
tions by the percentage of our available funds 
that we expend for each, just as the housewife, 
controlling a limited family budget, expresses 
her valuations of the various necessities, 
luxuries, and frivolities of existence, by the 
proportion of her budget that she devotes to 
each. The housewife is not seldom charged 
with large responsibility for the high cost of 
living, on account of her lack of wisdom in 
handling the family budget; I gravely doubt 
that we educational administrators show any 
greater wisdom than the average housewife in 
the disposition of our always limited school 
budgets. 

“Unquestionably the first step toward im- 
provement, both for the housewife and for the 
school administrator, is to secure definite, de- 
tailed and significant knowledge of the actual 
disposition of the budget, whether of the family 


or of the school.’ 


Legal Provisions for Budget. 

Every state ought to require by law the 
annual preparation and publication of a school 
budget, as well as a financial statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. This published budget 
should conform to the requirements of the de- 
finition by Mr. Mason. No halfway makeshifts 
should be tolerated. There ought also to be a 
pe nalty attached for exceeding the budget esti- 
mates beyond a certain per cent, unless most 
urgent reasons can be advanced for doing SO. 
This provision would necessitate school boards 
to conduct their business on a budget basis, 
operating approximately within the same and 
thereby avoiding serious and unlooked for de- 
ficits. This provision would introduce business 
principles and methods into publie school ad- 
ministration, where at present they are both 


Newton, Mass., Annual Report: 1912 
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conspicuous by their absence. The present hap- 
hazard methods generally in practice in cities 
and towns below 25,000 would no longer be 
possible with this pressure brought to bear by 
the laws of the state. 

Dr. G. D. Strayer of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was communicated with rela- 
tive to the feasibility of the above points, and 
he replied in part as follows:* “It seems to me 
entirely desirable that such action should be 
taken. I assume that the provision concerning 
over-expenditure is intended to provide against 
extravagance on the part of the board, which 
may be about to go out of office, in laying up a 
debt for those who are to follow. It is, of 
course, entirely desirable in having a budget 
prepared that the board should work within the 
amount so provided and allowed.” 

The Oregon Budget Law. 

So far as we have been able to learn, Oregon 
is the only state having a law making obligatory 
the annual preparation and publication of a 
budget, by every school board in the state. The 
law which was passed by the Oregon legislature 
in 1915, however, says, nothing relative to 
attaching a penalty for over-expenditure. It 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 208: Publication of Budget: “It shall be 
the duty of the district clerk of any district at 
least two weeks before a meeting is held for 
the purpose of levying taxes to publish in one 
or more newspapers, published in the district, 
and having a general circulation, a budget state- 
ment of the estimated amount of revenue re- 
quired for the ensuing year for the maintenance 
of the school district, and in districts in which 
no newspaper is published, the clerk shall post 
such budget on the door of the schoolhouse in 
said district at least ten days before such meet- 
ing. It shall be the duty of the directors of any 
such district to make out and deliver to the dis- 
trict clerk of their district an itemized statement 
of the amount of revenue which may be required 
for the purpose of carrying on the district schools 
for the ensuing year, which statement shall be 
signed by the board of directors at a legally 
called board meeting.” 

Relative to penalty provisions, Dr. Fred C. 
Ayer, Professor of School Administration in the 
University of Oregon, was consulted, and he 
replied to the following effect: “I think the 
penalty idea is a good one. I should be in- 
clined to construct it so that it would assure 
the public that the full amount of money voted 
would be expended for the various items. As 
we have it, with 85 per cent going to teachers’ 
salaries, this would be satisfactory it seems to 
me. When this amount is not expended for 
teachers’ salaries, all of the remainder reverts 
to the common county school fund. If, then in 
your budget you would provide for a certain 
sum for contingencies, and then necessitate the 
board to expend the other sums as budgeted, or 
have the excess revert to the county school fund, 
I am inclined to believe it would be for the 
betterment of school business. Instead of hav- 
ing the contingency fee, it might be well to 
| take it that you 
refer to the independent items of your budget 


have certain percentages. 


when you say ‘exceeding the budget,’ for as I 
understand it, in most states you cannot go 
beyond the total budget, for any given year. 
Possibly still better would be the common pen 
alty of withholding a certain portion of the 
state funds which ordinarily go to the districts 
for school purposes.” 
Kentucky Law. 

The Kentucky school law does not penalize 
over-expenditure of the annual school budget, 
with the exception of the University of Ken- 
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tucky and the State Normal Schools. Neither 
does it require the publication of the annual 
school budget. The law relating to first class 
cities might possibly be interpreted to that 
effect, but it seems that such an interpretation 
has never been made. The board of education 
in the first, second, third and fourth class cities 
are, however, required by law to prepare annual 
ly “a careful estimate of the probable amount 
of money necessary for conducting the schools 
aud the business entrusted to the board during 
the current fiscal year,” and submit the same to 
the city council before a certain date. These 
estimates (budgets) are generally published in 
connection with the remainder of the city bud- 
get, but there is no legal requirement to that 
effect. The towns below the fourth class, that 
is below 3,000 in population, are not required 
to make such estimates and submit the same to 
the town authorities. Here is just where 
remedial measures are needed, to compel the 
school boards in the smaller towns to operate on 
a business, rather than on a “hit and miss” 
basis. 
Budget Distributions. 

Legal requirement of the preparation and 
publication of annual budgets on the part of 
every school board, both rural and urban, with 
penalties attached for exceeding the various 
estimates beyond a certain per cent of the total 
without substantial reason, would insure to a 
considerable degree a better balanced distribu- 
tion of school moneys. These estimates could 
be checked over in the office of the state depart- 
ment of education to insure some degree of 
conformity to the best tentative standards estab- 
lished by authorities in school administration. 
Experts have worked out figures in this line, 
which state departments could very easily check 
up by in their own offices, or put into the hands 
ot boards of education for their guidance. 


The Strayer Distributions. 
Dr. G. D. Strayer, in his admirable study of 
writes as follows 
“Tf the 
superintendent of schools, or other school officer, 


“City School Expenditures,” 
with reference to budget distributions: 


has seen to it that as much money as possible 
is provided for the schools, his next problem is 
to apportion the money secured among the 
several items of the budget to the best possible 
advantage. From the data given above, it is 
iny judgment that an ideal budget would give 
to each of the principal items not less than the 
first proportion mentioned in the table below, 
nor more than that indicated by the last figure, 
except that cities spending an unusually large 
amount per pupil should, I believe, spend a rela- 
tively larger proportion for teaching and super- 
vision, and for textbooks and supplies; while the 
proportion spent for fuel, repairs and janitors’ 
salaries should increase much more slowly. 
Table XXXVI. 

Percent Per cent 

of total. of total. 
Teaching and supervision from 70 to 75 


Supervision alone .......... 7 to 10 
. | ere 60 to 68 
Janitors’ salaries ...... err 5 to 7 
Textbooks and supplies....... 4 to 6 
Ce ara Saree aldis-bok wd do 5 to 7 


PST TS eee ere eee er 3 to 5 

' The best way to decide just what 
is the best way to apportion the money among 
the various items of the budget would be to 
find out which school system is doing the best 
work, by testing the pupils in the system, and 
then to adopt as the ideal apportionment that 
distribution of moneys which is found in the 
most efficient school systems.” 

In the conclusion of the above study, Dr. 
Strayer gives us the following interesting fig- 
ures on the range of costs as discovered by his 
study :* 


‘Ibid, p. 100 
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(1) Cost per pupil varies from $9 to $55. 

(2) Cost of school varies from 6 per cent to 
46 per cent of total city expenditures. 

(3) Cost of teaching and supervision varies 
from 44 per cent to 82 per cent. 

(4) Cost of Janitors’ salaries varies from 3 
per cent to 9 per cent of budget. 

(5) Cost of fuel varies from 3 per cent to 12 
per cent of budget. 

(6) Cost of textbooks and supplies varies 
from 1 per cent to 13 per cent of budget. 

Many of these variations could doubtless be 
satisfactorily accounted for by a knowledge of 
local conditions, except perhaps in the case of 
fuel. The figures given in Table XXXVI are 
the ones to tie to. Any great departures from 
them should be carefully accounted for by those 
concerned. 

Updegraff Table 103. 

The following table taken from the study by 
Lr. Updegraff, previously mentioned, shows the 
distribution among the various items of the 
budget on the part of the large cities. The 
number of cities represented in this table is 
103, each having over 30,000 population. The 
total amount of money represented is $56,000, 
GOV, 

Table 103. Per Cent of Total Expenses for 


Various Items of the Budget for All 
Cities Combined: 


ITEMS. PER CENT 
RN. nas 6.0 ches esas oes eee nen s 3.45 
Se. er er 76.20 
a | -. 14.93 
Normal, evening, vacation and _ special 

Se ee eee ere ea gana) 
Miscellaneous Expenses..............e00. 2.67 

oo Ere a nee ee eee re 100.00 
Total Expenses, General Control........... 3.45 
ee a, errr rrr rr Tere 68.92 
Salaries and Expenses of Supervision..... 2.15 
Textbooks, Stationery and General Supplies ~ 3.43 
Janitors, Engineers and Firemen......... 6.92 
Other Expenses of Operation............. 5.23 
Apparatus and Equipment (Repairs and 

Replacements included)................ 1.57 
EE 5.66 
Miscellaneous Expenses.................. 2.67 

ENE eg oe ie ee ree 100.00 


(N. B.—The words “all schools” are omitted 
after each item in the above table for economy 
of space.) 

. Deffenbaugh Tables 9 and 10. 

Che following is part of each of two tables, 
No. 9 and No. 10, pp. 115-116, from the Detfen 
The en- 


tire table, containing 14 cities each, could not 


beugh study, previously mentioned. 


be included in this paper, due to lack of space. 
‘The first ten cities from each table are given 
here, which are sufficient to indieate the valu 
of the tables. The medians are 
which are the most significant and valuable p: 
oi the tables. 
lows with reference to these tables: 
and 10, * * 
ported to this bureau by cities of less than 


also given, 
rt 
Dr. Deffenbaugh states as fol 
“Tables 9 


9 based upon statistics re- 


25,000 poulation, indicate what per cent of the 
total expense is devoted to each item of ex- 
pense in 44 cities in the group of cities from 
5,000 to 10,000 population and in the group 
irom 10,000 to 25,000 population. These tables 
represent, as accurately as any statistics avail- 
able for these groups can be made to r ‘present, 
the per cent devoted to each item, tho a few 
items that 
should have been reported. The median per 


beards have failed to report some 
cent devoted to teachers’ salari in the group 
of cities having between 5.O0VO0 and 10,000 popu 
lation is 63.75 and in the group between 10,000 
and 25,000 population is 66.76. 

“These tables cannot be taken as an infallible 
guide in estimating the percentage of total ex- 
penditure to be devoted to each item, but they 
do show fairly accurately how 44 representa- 


‘Bulletin 44 (1915) United States Bureau of Educa 
tion. 


tive cities in each class apportioned their ex- 
pense account for the year 1913.” 
Median and Middle Fifty Per cent. 

These medians are of great value to superin- 
tendents and boards of education in the cities 
and towns of the sizes included in these tables. 
Those in Table 10 are of special interest and 
value for the purposes of this study. They are 
the only medians thus far worked out for 
It was thought probable 
that medians for the cities under 5,000 would 
not differ materially from those in this table, 
and therefore we did not attempt to find them 
for the 500-5,000 group. 


towns of that size. 


The term “median” perhaps needs explana- 
tion at this point in order that those unfamiliar 
with the same may be in position to better 
appreciate the significance of the medians given 
above. The following explanation is that given 
by Dr. Updegraff :° “It has come to be generally 
accepted that the way to give the clearest and 
at the same time the most accurate measure of 
a series of numbers is to state the median of 
the series and the limits of the middle 50 per 
cent. In time past the arithmetical mean or 
average has been used for this purpose, and it 
still has its value. Ne vertheless, its disadvant- 
ages, especially that of the undue weight exer- 
cised by a number which is very large or very 
small as compared with the others in the series, 
are causing the increased use of the median 
wherever practicable. 

“The determination of the median and the 
middle 50 per cent requires first the arrange- 
ment of numbers or values in a series accord- 
ing to their amounts and then the numbering 
of the series beginning with the lowest. The 
median is the amount above and below which 
One half of the series fal 8. In other words, it 
is the middle one (halfway between the two 
next the middle in case the number of things 
is even) of the things involved, distributed in 
the order of their Thus, if 
the number of cases or things were seventeen, 
would be the median, 


1 


there would be eight above and eight below it. 


amounts or values. 


the ninth case because 
If the number of cases were sixteen, the median 
would be obtained by finding the halfway point 
between the value of case eight and case nine.” 
worked out in 


the Deft l baugh tables, and space does not per 


The middk w0V per cents are not 
mit its being done here. Interested parties 
can, with th explanation following, easily de 
termine the same for themselves. 
tion is that of Dr. 


The explana- 
U pd graff: “The middle 50 
per cent is found by various methods. * * * 
by the term as it is here used is meant the two 


limits between which ar found those cases, 
mounting to one-half the total number, that 
are nearest the median, one-half the middle 50 
per ce 


ut of the cases being below the median, 
the other half above it. 


lor example, if the 


number of cases wer sixteen, cases five to 
twelve inclusive would compose the middle 50 
rer cent, and the amounts of these cases give 


When the 


upper an 1 


the limits of the middle 50 per cent. 
number of eases is such that the 
lower limits of the middle 50 per cent fall b 
tween two numbers, the halfway points between 
them are taken as the limits.” 

Now as to the value of the median and middle 
50 per cent. The median is considered as repre 
senting the best practice of the group. If local 
practice approaches this point, it may be con 
If it falls 
within the range of the middle 50 per cent, it 


sidered as near ideal as possible 


may safely be considered fairly regular or pro 


portionate. These points therefore reveal d 


partures or disproportions as compared with 
the median practices. To be sure such depart 
ures are not always culpable or improper, as 
many such departures can be locally justified. 


‘Ibid, p. 9 
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Table 9.—Cities of 10,000 





*Statistics for the year 1912-13. 
power. *Exclusive of light and power. 
Includes light and power, etc. 


Table 10.—Cities 





charge shall be able to make such justification. 
The ideal is to keep total average 


nee of disproportion demands is that those in 


costs and percentages of total expense as near 
the median as possible, and within the limits of 


th, 





middle 50 per cent, making due allowance 
conditions which may rightfully cause 
These varia- 


probably 


for local 
variations.” “extreme 


would 


st their continuance should 


extreme 


tions,’ however, only 


at lea 


prove 
temporary, or 
demand constant justification.” 


The Board and the Budget. 


It is one thing to determine, comparatively, 


“As far are to be taught to 
heeome wise, not by books. but by the heavens, 
that they must 


and examine things themselves 


as possible men 





the earth, oaks and bee¢ hes, is, 
irn to know 
nd not the testimony and observations of others 
bout the things.” 

Thus wrote Amos Comenius almost 300 years 
This doctrine, for centuries, i 
again and is rapidly finding 


ro, forgotten 1s 
elng’ recognized 


te wav into the schools of our country. 


We are getting away from the idea that all 
teaching must be done in the schoolroom. The 


chool exeursion is becoming an important fac 
r in our school life. Teachers take their 
pupils to field and forest, to river bank and 
uarry, to shops and public institutions, to the 
ological garden, to museum, and the art gal 
rv to observe the work of nature and man. We 
re getting away from the idea that the textbook 


the Department, N.F.A July, 1916 


Science 


Address before 
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New Decatur, Ala.|72.62! 1.08/10.01 y Pee 
Douglas, Ariz 65.68; 1.10) 4.26) 3.74) 1.10 
Jonesboro, Ark 70.78! 2.76) 9.20).. *) 
Santa Rosa, Cal. ./|65.35 79| 6.20) 3.20! 2.47| 0.! 
Canon City, Colo..'64.08) 1.36) 8.38 44016 < 
Plainfield, Conn. 67.86 29| 6.3 3 
Lake City, Fla.*. .|67.60).. haan 
La Grange, Ga....|79.58/...../ 6.51 sh 
Poeatello. Idaho 60.08) 2.16) 4.89! 6.65)..... 
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Median .»«-/63.75| 1.27] 5.83! 3.92| 3.97) 1 
*Statistics for the year 1912-13. 
Less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent 
However, herein lies the chief values of these 
points. Dr. Updegraff says: “All that an in- 
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Srhool Board Suurnal 


to 25,000 population—Showing for each object of expense of all 
schools the percentage of total expenses. 
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of 1 per cent. * Includes light and 


stationery, ete. ‘Included with textbooks. 


of 5,000 to 10,000 population—Showing for each object of expense the per- 
centages of total expense of all schools. 
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Included in maintenance. 
Includes stationery, water and light, ete. 


thru the agency of medians and middle 50 per 
cents, what local practice in a particular in- 
stance probably ought to be, and quite a differ- 
ent thing to convert board members. However, 
we believe this is in very large part due to their 
lack of understanding of the method of opera- 
tion. Medians and middle 50 per cents must 
be earefully explained with their full signifi- 
cance, and also the basis for the selection of the 
list of cities used. Of course, it is entirely pos- 
sible to select such a group of cities as to be 
able to “prove” anything under 
The 
basis for selection ought to be thoroly under- 
stood the board, the 


or “disprove” 
the sun, depending on the selections made. 
ad- 


by superintendent 


The Value and Importance of the 


C. G. Rathmann, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. 


is the only means of teaching, the only source of 
information. We are beginning to supplement 
the textbook by the photograph, the lantern 
slide, the stereoscope and the motion picture. 
Lately we have begun to add to the pictorial 
representations of things the things themselves, 
mounted specimens from the animal world, 
plants, minerals, products of the soil and th 
industries from all parts of the world. 

We are beginning to realize that to make the 
child acquainted with the world in which he 
lives, we must bring him into personal contact 
with the world. Telling him or having him 
read about the earth, about the great changes 
produced on its surface thru the activity of 
nature and man, about the people, their life 
and work and their adjustment to their environ- 
ment, will not give the child vivid and lasting 
impressions, nor arouse in him the desire and 


mitting anything approaching a possible unfair- 
ness in his method of selection. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that rarely, if 
ever, does one find any such accompanying ex- 
planation in connection with the use of such 
lists. The reader cannot but wonder why these 
particular cities were chosen in preference to 
others of the same size, location, ete. If these 
two precautions are taken, it seems that the 
superintendent ought to be able to make most 
any fair-minded board member sée the force of 
his facts, and, if possible, endorse his recom- 
mendations based thereon. We firmly believe 
that the difficulty not infrequently lies else- 
where than at the door of the board of educa- 
tion. Too often the superintendent himself, 
particularly in the smaller cities and towns, has 
neither the facts nor the knowledge of how to 
use them to the advantage of the situation. 
This is partially due to the fact that in these 
school systems young practitioners prevail, in- 
experienced in handling both men and facts. 
Ii is also partially to be explained by the pres- 
ence of the professional time-server, interested 
only in manipulating the situation to his per- 
sonal advantage. This man is a_ politician 
rather than an educator, and must in time be 
dislodged by force of self-evident superiority. 

To be sure, there are other reasons why 
school board members do not always come up 
One reason for 
their reluctance to appropriate sufficient sums 
for the various school maintenance 
lies in the fact that the greater majority of 
them never handle any large amounts of money. 
They think in small terms in school affairs as 
they do in their own personal affairs. In the 
latter case they are not infrequently obliged to 


to our financial expectations. 


items of 


do so; in the former, they often make a serious 
mistake than the 
They are frequently un- 
able, apparently, to see things in the large. 
They do not look sufficiently far ahead to be 
Superintendent Ernest W. 
Robinson, of Webster, Mass., stated in a recent 
letter relative to this point: “P 


in being more economical 


situation demands. 


truly economical. 


arsimonious 
attitudes and actions are apt to be taken by 
provincial boards because of the limited ex- 
perience and limited sums of money with which 
An- 
other reason for this all too prevalent par- 
simonious attitude is the fact that very often 
boards would appropriate more money if they 
had it to give. Existing laws are often not 
conducive to this condition. Dr. E. P. Cub- 
berly states: “Many of the smaller places do 
not obtain, and under existing laws, can hardly 
expect to obtain, enough money to conduct a 
school system.” 
(To be continued.) 


school Museum 


Louis, Mo. 


they are familiar in business relations.” 


develop the power to do his own exploring and 
discovering. We must, as O’Shea says “take 
him into the world or bring the world to him.” 

How can this? Thru the school 
museum with a stock of well-selected and care- 
fully arranged material. Let us consider— 

Ist. What the value of illustrative ma- 
terial as furnished by a school museum in con- 
nection with the work of the schoolroom ? 

2nd. What should a school museum contain 
and how should the material be used ? 

3rd. How should the material be made acces 
sible to the schools? 

4th. How ean a 
lished ? 

The Value of Illustrative Material. 

What can it do to make the teaching of geog- 
raphy more interesting and more intelligible and 
to insure more vivid and lasting impressions of 


we do 


is 


school museum be estab- 





26 


what is taught? What can it do to give better 
sensory training, clearer concepts, and richer 
experiences / 

In Home Geography we must give the child 
adequate concepts of facts, conditions and pro- 
cesses in his physical and human environment 
and experiences leading to a better understand- 
ing of them thru his observation and study of 
concrete material. We must do this either by 
taking him to the material or bringing the ma- 
terial to him. As far as possible we should do 
the former. 

Opportunities to study the physical condi- 
tions are offered in park, field, and forest. In 
them we find roadbeds, slopes, hills, brooks, and 
ponds, the careful study of which will enable 
the children to picture to themselves the earth’s 
principal land and water features. For the 
study of human environment, man and _ his 
wants, his industrial and commercial pursuits, 
opportunities are found in abundance in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of every schoolhouse in 
the cities. Shops, houses in the course of erec- 
tion, quarries, ete., should be visited, and the 
actual work and conditions observed and studied, 
not in the vague, inaccurate way in which the 
children may have looked at them before, but 
with a conscious and definite aim. 

On the other hand, many things with which 
the children must become acquainted in home 
geography, must be brought into the school 
room, for instance, the materials for fuel, for 
food, for clothing. Some of them may be sup- 
plied by the children and, whenever possible, 
should be furnished by them. But to give the 
children adequate ideas of the growth and pre- 
paration of this material; of the immense 
amount of-labor, of the tools, implements, and 
machinery required to cultivate and manufac- 
ture it and to supply the world with it; of the 
number of people who find the means of exist- 
ence in raising or manufacturing it; the wheat, 
corn, cotton, wool, silk, coal, iron, ete., should 
be presented to the child in all the stages of 
their development. Such 
eally arranged can be 
school museum. 

Mathematical and physical geography in the 
higher grades are considered by almost all teach 
ers the most difficult parts in the whole domain 
of geography to present to the children intelli- 
gently and intelligibly. They are, if we teach 
them abstractly. We cannot make the children 
thoroly understand the rotation of the earth, 
points of the compass, change of seasons, cloud 
formation, the cause and direction of the winds 
thru text and verbal description. The children 
must see these processes by means of simple 
apparatus and make the experiments with such 
apparatus under the guidance of the teacher. 
The St. Louis School Museum has 25 different 
sets of such apparatus which are sent to the 
schools with the necessary information and di- 
rections. 

Of sea coast, erosion, voleanic action, geysers, 
divides, canyons, falls and cataracts, of glaciers, 
of plains and deserts, no text or verbal descrip- 
tion can give concepts sufficiently clear and 
strong. This should be done by the lantern 
slide or the stereograph, and these pictorial illus- 
trations should be furnished in well-selected sets 
by the school museum. 

How can the museum help in giving the child 
more interest in and more adequate knowledge 
of foreign countries ? 

After considering on the relief map the loca- 
tion, the physical conditions, climate and rain- 
fall, ete., after determining what parts of the 
country will lend themselves to agriculture, 

‘herding, mining, lumbering, manufacturing, and 
the various other occupations of man, the chil- 
dren should be transported, as it were, into the 
country by means of the photograph, slide, and 
They should see the surface fea- 
tures, the natural advantages, the large cities, 
their institutions, the people, their homes and 
their life and work. Then they should study 
and observe the specimens of mammals, birds, 
insects, and the plants, typical of the country, 
the minerals and, in all their processes of de- 
velopment, the natural and industrial products, 
and thereby verify what they have discovered 


material systemati- 
furnished only by the 


stereograph. 
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A Fic ld Class 


Studying Indians with Museum Material; Class in Nature Study Using Charts and Mounted Specimens 


Top Row 
Middle Row 
Bottom Row 


by their study of the relief map as to the animal 
and vegetable life, the soil products and the 
occupations of the people. The pupils should 
determine how the products before them affect 
the life of the people, their industries and com- 
merce, their intercourse with other nations, their 
place among the nations, ete. 

Thus surrounded by carefully selected objects 
characteristic of the country and viewing all 
that is interesting and important in it thru 
lifelike pictorial illustrations, living, as it were, 
in the country while studying it, the children 
will receive vivid and lasting impressions of 
what is taught. 

In local geography, i. e., the geography of the 
city and state in which the children live, they 
should be made acquainted with the trading in- 
dustries of their city and state. The St. Louis 
School Museum sends to the schools a number 
of exhibits showing in all their stages of de- 
velopment the work and the products of the 
establishments representing the principal in- 
dustries. One of the most important in St. 
Louis is the shoe industry. We have exhibits 
showing the various processes in the manufac- 
ture of shoes from every factory in St. Louis. 
The study of the various industrial exhibits 
which is or should be preceded by a visit to the 
industrial establishment which it represents en- 
ables the child to look into the social, commer- 
cial and industrial life of his city and state. 
The vocational information such study gives is 
of the highest value. 

Nature study should be taught as far as pos- 
sible outdoors, in park, field, and forest, but 
when taught in the schoolroom, living specimens 
should be used for illustration whenever they 
ean be secured. The surroundings of every city 
afford ample means of illustrating plant and 











The Museum Building 


4 Corner of the Museum; Packages Used in Shipping Specimens 


insect life and the mineral world. But liv 
mammals, birds, fishes, reptiles and amphibia 
that live with us and around us and with which 
the children should acquainted thru 
their own observation, can either not be pro 
cured or cannot be handled in the schoolroom. 
The school museum should furnish the mounted 
specimens. 

The children know, as a rule, but few of the 
birds they see around them every day. Thru 
the judicious study of the mounted specimens 
supplied by the museum in the schoolroom we 
can awaken their interest and encourage them 
to find the living birds in their proper sur- 
roundings, to observe their life, their song, how 
they procure their food, how they build their 
nests, how they protect themselves, and give the 
results of their observations to teacher and class 
mates. 


become 


Elementary physics should have a place on the 
program in the higher grades of the grammar 
schools. Without the proper apparatus, however, 
such teaching is valueless, a waste of time. The 
school museum should furnish the apparatus. 
The museum in St. Louis sends to schools the 
necessary material, such as iron, copper, and 
platinum wire, glass tubes, alcohol lamps and 
Bunsen burners, microscopes, sonometers, organ 
pipes, magnets, dry batteries, force and lifting 
pumps, air pumps, small 
The museum catalog gives directions to teachers 
how to use the material and descriptions of easy 
experiments to be performed by the pupils 
These directions have convineed our teachers 
that it does not require an expert physicist to 
teach elementary physics, but an _ intelligent 
teacher aided by proper material. 

There should be much visual instruction in 
history. By means of photographs, stereoscope, 


steam engines, ete. 
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lantern, and motion picture, the children should 
be transported into the situations to be studied 
and should be given clear and convincing pic- 
tures of important historical events. 

The school museum may be of great help in 
the teaching of music. In St. Louis many of 
the schools have graphophones, by means of 
which the pupils are acquainted with the best 
in music and are made to love and appreciate 
good music. The museum furnishes the records 
for the instruments. 


What Should a School Museum Contain? 

There should be nothing in a school museum 
which cannot be used in direct connection with 
the work in the schools. It should contain no 
mere curiosities, no abnormities or freaks of 
nature. It should not be a “cemetery of bric-a- 
brace, but a nursery of living thoughts.” 

There will never be a school museum that con- 
tains enough material to illustrate every part 
and feature in geography, history, nature study 
and the other subjects. That is not necessary, 
it is not even desirable. Not all our teaching 
should’ be concrete. 

The school musewm must have a stock of ma- 
terial quantitatively and qualitatively sufficient 
to illustrate important types of the work in the 
different subjects of the curriculum. This is 
necessary to give the children vivid and concrete 
images, to teach them to observe and to diserim- 
inate, to understand the objects, phenomena, 
processes and conditions of their environment, 
and to gather educative experiences. The speci- 
mens and pictures used must not be merely 
shown as interesting things to satisfy the pupils’ 
curiosity, but must be presented, studied and 
discussed in such a manner as to awaken in 
them a desire to learn more about the world in 
which they live and, above all, to give them the 
power to picture to themselves facts, conditions, 
and influences which we have no means of illus- 
trating. 

Let me present a concrete example: Teacher 
and pupils have before them the rice exhibit 
from the museum to be used in a nature study 
lesson or to make the children acquainted with 
one of the chief products of the Southern States 
or of other countries. The collections contain 
the rice in the plant, the rice unhulled, hulled, 
and bleached, rice flour, rice starch, rice paper, 
a number of stereoscopic views and lantern 
slides, and a large colored chart showing the 
rice plant and its parts. 

The pictures take the children into the rice 
fields of South Carolina, Nicaragua, Mexico, 
Japan, the Philippines, Siam and Madagascan. 
The children are led to discover and develop 
thru their own observation the following facts 
and processes : The soil in which the rice is 
grown is low and marshy. In some of the 
countries the rivers overflow their banks and 
cover the fields for miles. People actually sow 
the grains in the water, and when the floods go 
down the seed sinks into the soft mud at the 
bottom and springs up there. 

In the countries where the rivers do not help 
by overflowing, the people sow the seeds in 
trenches in spring and then flood the fields. 
After several days the water is allowed to drain 
off, and the little plants are seen peeping thru 
the soft, wet mud. When they are about four 
inehes above the ground, the water is again let 
in and permitted to cover the fields for about 
two weeks. This is repeated just before the 
grain ripens. 

By means of the objects and pictures the chil- 
dren are also made to see how the rice is har- 
vested, hulled, whitened, packed and sent to all 
parts of the world, how rice flour, rice starch 
and rice paper are made. The stereographs and, 
» the review lesson, the lantern slides, make 
the children acquainted with the people who are 
engaged in growing rice, with their manner of 
life, their homes and their state of civilization. 
In this way the pupils gain an adequate concep- 
tion of the importance of a soil product which 
s used as food by more people than any other 
on the earth. 

This is a type lesson to which life and reality 
: given by concrete material. It makes the 
hild live what he learns, widens his horizon, and 
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enables him to form adequate images of things 
and processes not illustrated, things and pro- 
cesses which he has to learn in school and in 
life. 

We must never forget that the use of illus- 
trative material is only a means to an end. We 
must not lead the child to lean upon the con- 
crete too much. He must be led to think away 
from the concrete and apply the experiences he 
has gathered and the principles underlying them 
to other situations which will confront him. 
He must be led from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, in order to acquire the ability to under- 
stand and solve the problems of life and adjust 
himself to his environment. We have made the 
mistake of using the abstract before we had 
given the children sufficient concrete experi- 
ences from which to make the abstractions. 

The material in the Educational Museum in 
St. Louis consists of: 
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Food products, comprising the cereals in the 
plant and the grain, and their products; coffee. 
tea, sugar, cocoa, in the various stages of pro- 
duction; spices, ete. 

Materials for clothing. The various animal 
and vegetable fibers of the world, and the 
fabrics made of them. 


Tree products. Domestic and foreign woods; 
rubber, gutta percha, camphor, cork, ete., in all 
stages of preparation; materials for dyeing and 
tanning, ete. 

Industrial products showing the various stages 
in the manufacture of glass, paper, leather, ink, 
pen, pencil, needle, paper made of rags and 
pulp, of the screw, the pocket knife, the broom, 
the electric lamp, the shoe, of cement, terra 
cotta, etc., besides such products as are made 
from the materials mentioned in the former 
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HUMIDITY’ 


Kenneth G. Smith, Director Engineering Extension, Iowa State College 


Proper temperature and proper ventilation 
are necessary for the comfort and health of the 
occupants of a building or room, but they are 
not the only conditions necessary. Proper 
humidity or moisture in the air is just as im- 
portant as proper temperature and ventilation. 
The air contains moisture, we know, for we can 
see it in the form of fog, rain, or snow. Some- 
times we cannot see it when it is in the form 
of water vapor or steam because steam is in- 
visible. Ordinarily we think of steam as being 
hot, but the invisible water vapor in the air is 
steam just as truly as the steam in a boiler, 
only it exists at a lower temperature. When 
the invisible vapor condenses we see it as water 
or ice in the form of fog, rain, snow or the 
sweat on a pitcher or pump on a sultry summer 
day, or frost on our windows in winter. 

Air is like a sponge for it will absorb and 
hold various amounts of water vapor, depending 
on its temperature, just as a sponge will absorb 
various amounts of water depending on its size 
and texture. Warm air is like a large, soft 
sponge, which will hold a great deal of water. 
Cold air is like a small hard sponge which will 
not hold much water. In other words, the 
capacity of air for moisture inereases as the 
temperature increases. This does not mean 
that warm air always contains more moisture 
than cold air any more than a large, soft sponge 
always contains more water than a small, hard 
sponge. Warm air will absorb and contain more 
moisture than cold air if the moisture is avail- 
able. Naturally more moisture is available near 
the ocean or lakes than in inland districts; more 
in the valleys than on mountain tops, and more 
in the forests than on the open prairie or sandy 
deserts. 

Carrying the example of the sponge a little 
further, we know that to get the water out of 
it, we squeeze it. To get the water out of air 
we do not squeeze it, but cool it and the vapor 
condenses to water. This is what happens when 
a warm, moist current of air is chilled by a cool 
breeze. Down comes the moisture in the form 
of rain. Drops gather on the side of a water 
pitcher or pump on a sultry day because the 
air near the pitcher or pump is cooled and the 
water vapor condensed. If the temperature is 
below freezing, we get snow instead of rain and 
frost instead of water drops. The moisture in 
the air is called its humidity. The humidity 
may vary from the maximum amount of moist 
ure which the air can contain at a given tem 
perature down to almost nothing. 

When considering proper air conditioning, the 
important point to be noted is that it is not 
the actual amount of moisture present that de- 
termines whether the air feels dry or moist. It 
is the amount of moisture contained in the air 
compared to what the air could contain at that 
temperature, if it had all it could hold. Here 
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again the sponge is a good illustration. We 
judge whether a sponge is wet or dry, not by 
the actual amount of water contained, but by 
the amount contained compared with what it 
could hold if saturated. The amount of moist- 
ure actually in air compared to what it could 
hold is cailed the relative humidity and is ex- 
pressed in percentages. For instance the rela- 
tive humidity at a certain time may be given 
as 40 per cent. This means that the air has in 
it 40 per cent as much moisture as it could 
hold in a saturated condition at the same tem- 
perature. Weather reports give the relative 
humidity at different times of day and on dif- 
ferent days. The following are examples: 
Relative humidity, per cent: 


ee eer Fe fe meee My Giescstaat 43 
Relative humidity, per cent: 
Ti Wi estitea 84 | 12 noon........ 3822 SS Faaer 63 


Relative humidity tells us nothing directly as 
to the actual amount of water present in the 
atmosphere and, as has been said, this is not 
important for our comfort. The actual amount 
of water present in the air at any time is called 
the absolute humidity and is sometimes given 
for scientific reasons. Humidity tables give the 
absolute humidity as so many grains per cubic 
foot. One grain is 1 of a pound. For in 
T7000 
stance, air at 70° may contain six grains of 
moisture per cubic foot. It might contain five 
grains, four grains, three grains or any quantity 
down to nothing. It could never contain more 
than 7.98 grains per cubic foot at 70° because 
that is all the air will hold at that temperature. 
It is then said to be saturated or to have a rela- 
tive humidity of 100 per cent. Humidity tables 
may be found in scientific textbooks or in com- 
mercial catalogs. 

To show the variation in the capacity of air 
for moisture at different temperatures the fol- 
lowing table is given. The weight of moisture 
contained is stated in pounds per 1000 cubic 
feet instead of grains in one cubic foot. Note 
that the amount of moisture stated is what the 
air contains in a saturated condition at the 
given temperature. 

Pounds of Water 


Vapor Contained in 


Temperature of 1000 Cubie Feet 


Air: Deg. Fahr. of Air. 
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This table clearly shows that warm air can 
hold much more moisture than cold air. The 
relative humidity may also be determined, pro- 
vided the temperature and moisture content are 
known. For instance, suppose the temperature 
is 60° and the moisture content .35 pounds per 
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RIGHTS OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ 


Harry R. Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida 


Right to Attend the Public Schools. 

The right to attend the public schools is not 
a private right held by an individual separately 
from the community at large; but is a political 
right held in common (111 Mass. 499). It is 
not a privilege or immunity appertaining to a 
citizen of the United States as such; and there- 
fore no person can lawfully demand admission 
as a pupil because of the mere status of citi- 
zenship (17 Am. Rep. 405; 45 Am. Rep. 232). 
It merely is a privilege created by a state for 
its own citizens (23 Am. St. Rep. 895). The 
fourteenth amendment of the United States 
Constitution, however, forbids a state to “deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws,” and consequently no 
child residing within a state can be arbitrarily 
denied school privileges (17 Am. Rep. 405). But 
such privileges are to be enjoyed upon such 
reasonable conditions and restrictions as the 
law-making power, within constitutional limits, 
may see fit to impose; and, within these limits, 
the question, what terms, and restrictions will 
best subserve the end sought in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the public schools, is 
a question solely for the legislature, and not for 
the courts (29 L. R. A. 251). 

In order that a child may be eligible to at 
tend the public schools, he must come within 
the rules and regulations prescribed by statute, 
or the school board, in regard to his race or 
color, age, residence, health, and tuition (35 
Cyc. 1111); and the courts will not interfere 
with the discretion vested in the school author- 
ities, unless they attempt a plain violation of 
the law (20 Ill. 526). Such rules and regula 
tions, however, must be reasonable, otherwise 
they cannot be enforced (29 Am. Rep. 55; 87 
Ill. 303; 85 Ill. App. 92; 21 Ohio St. 666; 18 N. 
E. 266; 11 N. E. 605; 23 N. W. 102; 43 N. W. 
996). It is the duty of the school authorities to 
provide accommodations for all children legally 
entitled to attend school and who desire to do so 
(7 Ohio N. P. 564). But the exclusion of chil 
dren temporarily from school for want of room 
is proper, notwithstanding there is a statutory 
provision making attendance at school for a 
certain number of weeks compulsory (26 Ill. 
App. 519). Furthermore, school authorities 
have the power, in their discretion, to adopt 
regulations for the admission of pupils, by 
which the assignment of children between 
schools affording equal advantages shall be 
determined (13 Abb. Prac. (N. S.)—N. Y. 
159; 10 Pa. Dist. 687; 20 Tl. 526). 

Where a child has not sufficient education to 
enter the lowest grade of a publie school, the 
principal may refuse him admission (17 Am. 
Rep. 405); and the same is true where he has 
been graduated from school and there is no 
room to seat him (4 N. Y. Supp. 102). Trus 
tees have the power to make a rule requiring 
children to apply to them for an order for ad 
mission; but every person legally qualified to 
attend the public schools is entitled to such an 
order upon due demand (8 Am. Rep. 713). A 
resident of a school district who is entitled to 
school privileges for his children is not estoppel 
to assert it by refusing to attend a meeting of 
the board and making an affidavit respecting his 
residence (70 S. W. 375). On the other hand, 
a board of education that has enumerated a 
child as entitled to school privileges, and has 
received the distributive share of state and 
county school money to which such enumera- 
tion entitles it, is estopped to assert that the 
residence of such a child is outside of the dis- 


*EDITOR’S NOTI This one of a series of arti- 
cles which will be published in book form. The abbre- 
viations of states within parentheses in the article refer 
to state reports. Other abbreviations used are: Am 
Dec —American Decisions; Am. Rep.—American Re 
ports; Am. St. Rep American State Reports; Atl.— 
Atlantic Reporter; Cy Cyclopaedia of Law; L. R. A. 
—Lawyers’ Reports Annotated; L. R. A. N. S.—Law 
yers’ Reports Annotated New Series; N. E North- 
eastern Reporter; N. W Northwestern Reporter; Pac. 

-Pacific Reporter; 8S Secuthern Reporter; S. E 
Southeastern Reporter; S. W Southwestern Reporter. 


trict, and cannot exclude him from school for 
this reason (56 Pac. 1052). 

Segregation of Pupils of Different Races. 

The United States Constitution does not 
provide for any general system of education to 
be conducted or controlled by the National Gov- 
ernment, nor does it vest in Congress any power 
to exercise a general or special supervision over 
the states on the subject of education (17 Am. 
Rep. 738; 10 L. R. A. 823). Prior to the en 
actment of the civil rights amendments to the 
United States Constitution a state could pro- 
vide for the education of its white children only, 
since colored persons were not citizens either of 
the United States or of the several states (17 
Am. Rep. 738; 15 U. S. (L. Ed.) 691). After 
the passage of these amendments, however, 
colored persons became citizens entitled to the 
some protection as white persons, and a state 
could not exclude negro children from its pub- 
lie schools on account of their color only (Black 
on Const. Law p. 555). But even then a per- 
son living in a state where colored children were 
entitled to admission into schools for white 
children could not compel the admission of his 
children into white schools upon removing to 
another state where such right was denied, be- 
cause the segregation of pupils is a domestic 
regulation, which one state in its sovereign 
judgment may require to be different from the 
regulation of another (17 Am. Rep. 738). 

Beyond question a state may establish sepa 
rate public schools for colored children and 
require them to attend these schools or none, 
provided the accommodations, advantages and 
opportunities, and the relative appropriation of 
the public funds for their support are in all 
respects equal to those provided for white chil 
dren (Black on Const. Law p. 155). Equality 
ot rights does not involve the necessity of edu- 
cating white and colored persons in the same 
schools, any more than it does that of educating 
children of both sexes in the same school, or 
different grades of scholars in the same school. 
Any classification which preserves substantially 
equal school advantages is not prohibited by 
either the state or federal constitution (21 Ohio 
St. 211). Congress itself has recognized both 
the propriety and validity of the separation of 
the races by the passage of acts establishing @x- 
clusive schools for the education of the colored 
race in the District of Columbia (31 L. R. A. 
N. S. 180). 

In the absence of separate schools for Chinese 
children born in this country, they cannot be 
excluded from the schools for white children 
(6 Pae. 129). It is competent, however, for the 
state to provide separate schools for children of 
Mongolian descent; and when they offer the 
same advantages as other schools, the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States is not violated (119 Fed. 381). Separate 
schools also may be established for Indian chil 
dren, whose parents conform to the customs and 
hebits of civilization and are citizens of the 
United States and of the state where they re 
side; altho in the absence of separate schools, 
such children are entitled to admission to the 
publie schools for white children (17 Am. Rep. 
405; 8 Am. Rep. 713; 7 R. 1. 596;°10 L. R. A 
823; 3 Alaska 481; 157 Pac. 217). In dealing 
with statutes establishing separate schools for 
Indian children, the courts seem to put them on 
the same footing as those dealing with separate 
schools for negroes (Note, Ann. Cas. 1915 C. 
482). 

A constitutional provision requiring the chil- 
dren of the white race and those of the colored 
rice to be educated in separate schools author- 
izes the exclusion from white schools of chil 
dren having an admixture of negro blood, how- 
ever remote (L. R. A. 1915 A. 828). Who is a 
negro, mulatto, or person of color within sta- 
tutes not specifically defining the same is a ques 
tion of much difficulty, however, and the courts 
have not always agreed in formulating a test 
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(Notes, 31 L. R. A. N.S. 180; L. R. A. 1915 A. 
828). Where a statute providing separate 
schools for blacks and whites empowers the trus- 
tees to determine the color of a particular ap- 
plicant, mandamus will not lie to control their 
determination, especially where there is a right 
of appeal to a county superintendent whose 
decision is final (36 S. E. 529); and one who has 
received notice and has been heard before be- 
ing assigned to a colored school cannot attack 
the constitutionality of the statute providing 
for the separation of the races in the public 
schools, on the ground that it does not expressly 
provide for notice and hearing (31 L. R. A. N, 
S. 180). 

School authorities, however, have no implied 
power to segregate pupils of different races. 
When the state has not authorized separate 
schools for colored children, a school board has 
no right to establish them and exclude such chil- 
dren from the other schools, even tho the 
schools so established for the colored children 
furnish educational advantages or facilities 
equal or superior to those of the schools estab- 
lished for white children. It is said that unless 
the legislature makes such provision itself, or 
clearly confers the power on the school board to 
establish separate schools for white and colored 
children, no such power exists (5 R. C. L. p. 
598; Note, 40 Am. Rep. 203; 56 L. R. A. 95; 
137 Pac. 217). 

The establishment of separate schools for 
white and colored children does not violate the 
rights of the latter to the equal protection of 
the laws, altho a school for colored children 
is not established in any district unless there 
are fifteen or more of them, and if there are less 
than that number they are allowed to attend 
any district in the county in which such a school 
is established, notwithstanding the effect may be 
to compel them to go further to reach school 
than white children have to go. Equality and 
not identity of rights is guaranteed to the citi- 
zen. The inequality in distances to be traveled 
is but an ineident in any classification, a reason- 
able regulation of the exercise of the right to 
attend school, and furnishes no substantial 
ground of complaint (11 L. R. A. 828). If it 
is impracticable to organize the colored children 
into separate schools, it is not necessary to 
admit them into the schools for white children, 
but it is competent for the legislature to permit 
the trustees to exercise their own judgment as 
to the manner of expending the colored chil- 
dren’s share of the public school funds in their 
education (17 Am. Rep. 738). <A statute oblig- 
ing towns to provide schools for both whites 
and blacks is to be construed as a law of classi- 
fication, and not a law of exclusion, altho its 
practical effect may be exclusive where the 
number of black children is too small to fill a 
school (9 Ohio St. 406). 

A statute excluding negro children from any 
share in the proceeds of the common. school 
fund set apart by the State Constitution, as 
well as from the annual school tax levied on 
the property of white persons, is unconstitu 
tional (83 Ky. 49). A tax on white persons 
only for the support of white schools and on 
colored persons only for the support of colored 
schools is a denial of equal privileges and im 
munities to the respective races and is uncon 
stitutional (16 Fed. 297; 23 Fed. 634; 72 Fed. 
689). As the Supreme Court of North Caro 
lina has said: “The vast bulk of property yield 
ing the fruits of taxation, belongs to the white 
people of the state, and very little is held by the 
emancipated race; and yet the needs of the 
latter for free tuition, in proportion to the 
numbers, are as great or greater than the needs 
of the former. The act, then, in directing an 
appropriation of what taxes are collected from 
each class, to the improved education of the 
children of that class, does necessarily dis- 
eriminate in favor of the one and to the preju- 
dice of the other race” (94 N. C. 709; 96 N. 
C. 1382). 
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A qualification of the above doctrine, how- 
ever, recently has been made. Where the state 
divides its school fund equally among all the 
children of the state without regard to race or 
color, it is permissible to allow the white people 
of a district to vote a supplemental tax to be 
levied upon their property for the benefit of the 
white schools, the same privilege being given 
the colored people to vote a supplemental tax 
to be levied upon their property for the benefit 
of the colored schools. This, it was held, does 
not violate the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution by discriminating 
between the races. The voter is simply allowed 
to vote a tax upon himself if he wishes to do 
so to support his own school. Unless this can 
be done, the growth of the school system will 
seriously suffer, for each race is more directly 
interested in its own school than in the school 
of the other (117 8S. W. 316). 

Directors cannot proportion the school terms 
for blacks and whites according to the respec- 
tive number of scholars of each race. The 
necessity to provide for the schools is apparent, 
and they are as plainly commanded to provide 
for the blacks as for the whites. This statu- 
tory duty they cannot escape, but in the dis- 
charge of it they will be left to determine the 
amount necessary to sustain each (55 Am. Rep. 
542). The colored race is entitled to have a 
fair share of the school money applied to the 
maintenance of the colored schools (16 Fed. 
297). Touching the equality of privileges re- 
quired in schools for the different races, the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina has said: 
“In the provision made for executing the law, 
the board shall not discriminate against either 
race, but shall afford to each equal facilities. 
It is not intended by this that the taxes are to 
be apportioned between the races per capita, but 
that the school term shall be of the same length 
during the school year, and that a sufficient 
number of teachers, competent to teach the chil- 
dren in each section or building shall be em- 
ployed at such prices as the board may deem 
proper. Much must be left to the good faith, 
integrity, and judgment of local boards in work- 
ing out the difficult problem of providing equal 
facilities for each race in the education of all 
the children of the state. Local conditions, rela- 
tive numbers, and other well-recognized factors 
enter into the problem, and must be dealt with 
in a spirit of justice to all concerned, and to pro 
mote the honor and welfare of the state” (52 8. 
E. 267). Thus the erection of a necessary 
school building for a large number of white chil- 
dren of the district is not a discrimination 
against a much smaller number of colored chil- 
dren for whom an ample building has been pro- 
vided (52 S. E. 267). 

Separate schools for colored children, how- 
ever, must be reasonably accessible, and must 
afford substantially equal educational advant- 
ages with those provided for white children; 
and whether a school for colored children is so 
remote that they cannot attend it without going 
an unreasonable and oppressive distance may be 
determined by the jury (10 Fed. 730). Colored 
children are not given equal educational facil- 
ities when a school for them is located in a place 
so manifestly perilous that, as a practical mat- 
ter, such children cannot attend school there 
(22 L. R. A. N.S. 584). 

It remains now to consider the proper methods 
of redress for the denial of equal rights and pri- 
vileges to school children. Where a pupil is 
illegally expelled he may compel his readmis- 
sion by mandamus (70 S. W. 375; 101 Pa. St. 
190: 9 N. W. 356; 42 L. R. A. 792), and in 
some eases by a mandatory injunction (110 58. 
W. 346; 62 S. W. 872). But the duty of plac- 
ing a child in school is the parent’s, and the 
father in case of his child’s exclusion is en- 
titled in his own behalf to appeal to the courts 
(18 Mich. 460; 45 Ark. 121; 48 Ind. 327); and 
especially is this true under a compulsory school 
attendance law, where the father is guilty of a 
misdemeanor if he fails to send his children to 
school (137 Pae. 217). Mandamus is the proper 
remedy to compel the school authorities to ad- 
mit any child who has been directly or indirect- 
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ly excluded on account of color or race (6 Pac. 
129; 21 N. E. 187; 41 Iowa 689; 21 Kan. 1; 18 
Mich. 400; 8 Am. Rep. 713; 46 N. J. L. 76; 
32 Pac. 116), or to compel them to furnish 
equal school facilities for blacks and whites (55 
Am. Rep. 540; 52 S. E. 267; 22 L. R. A. N. S. 
584). 

Under a statute saying that colored children 
may be organized into separate schools, but per- 
mitting them to attend school with white chil- 
dren in case this is not done, a separate school 
for colored children will not be compelled by 
mandate, unless it is shown to be practicable; 
and without this showing separate lists of such 
children will not be required as provided by 
statute, since this would be an unnecessarily 
premature enforcement of a duty (85 Ind. Rep. 
213). Moreover, the non-observance of a statu- 
tery provision as to the separate listing of prop- 
erty of white and colored persons for taxation 
az a basis of apportionment of the school fund 
does not vitiate the assessment (50 L. R. A. N. 
S. 407). 

Altho separate schools unlawfully are main- 
tained for colored pupils, a petition in quo 
warranto against the directors will not be 
allowed, where the petition does not show an 
improper exclusion of white children (26 Til. 
App. 319). Where a state has provided for 
segregated education, a court, in the absence 
of legislation directing the admission of colored 
children into white schools in certain cases, will 
not under any circumstances direct such admis- 
sion notwithstanding the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution (17 Am. Rep. 
738; 26 S. E. 348; 10 L. R. A. 823). <A few 
courts have held that if separate schools are not 
furnished colored children, they cannot be ex- 
cluded from white schools (5 R. C. L. p. 598; 
8 Am. Rep. 713; 17 Am. Rep. 405). Such a 
view, however, is unwarranted, because courts 
should not encourage the school authorities to 
violate the public policy of the state, but rather 
should compel them to perform their duty of 
providing for segregated education. 

An injunction that would compel a board of 
education to withhold all assistance from a high 
school maintained for white children is not the 
proper remedy for error of the board in failing 
to provide a high school for colored children 
and in turning the building and funds formerly 
used therefor to the use of primary schools for 
colored children. In this case the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: “In our opin 
ion, it is impracticable to distribute taxes equal- 
ly. The appropriation of a portion of the taxes 
for a white girls’ high school is not more dis- 
crimination against these colored plaintiffs than 
it is against many white people in the county. 
A taxpayer who has boys and no girls of a school 
age has as much right to complain of the un 
equal distribution of the taxes to a girls’ high 
school as have these plaintiffs. The action of 
the board appears to us to be more a discrim 
ination as to sex than it does as to race. While 
the board appropriates some money to assist a 
denominational school for white boys and girls, 
it has never established a high school for white 
boys, and, if the contention of these plaintiffs 
is correct, white parents who have boys old 
enough to attend a high school have as much 
right to complain as these plaintiffs, if they 
have not more. 

“The board had before it the question whether 
it should maintain, under its control, a high 
school for about sixty colored children or with- 
hold the benefits of education in primary schools 
from three hundred children of the same race. 
It was impossible, the board believed, to give 
educational facilities to the three hundred 
colored children who were unprovided for, if it 
maintained a separate school for the sixty chil 
dren who wished to have a high school educa 
tion. Its decision was in the interest of the 
greater number of colored children, leaving the 
smaller number to obtain a high school educa- 
tion in existing private institutions at an ex- 
pense not beyond that incurred in the high 
school discontinued by the board. 

“We are not permitted by the evidence in the 
record to regard that decision as having been 
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made with any desire or purpose on the part of 
the board to discriminate against any of the 
colored school children of the county on account 
of their race. But if it be assumed that the 
board erred in supposing that its duty was to 
provide educational facilities for the three hun- 
dred colored children who were without an 
opportunity in primary schools to learn the 
alphabet and to read and write, rather than to 
maintain a school for the benefit of the sixty 
colored children who wished to attend a high 
school, that was not an error which a court of 
equity should attempt to remedy by an injune- 
tion that would compel the board to withhold all 
assistance from the high school maintained for 
white children. If, in some appropriate pro- 
ceeding instituted directly for that purpose, the 
plaintiffs had sought to compel the board of 
education, out of the funds in its hands or un- 
der its control, to establish and maintain a high 
school for colored children, and if it appeared 
that the board’s refusal to maintain such a 
school was in fact an abuse of its discretion and 
in hostility to the colored population because of 
their race, different questions might have arisen 
in the state court (175 U. S. 528). 

But a special tax levied by a county for the 
support of one agricultural high school for the 
instruction of its white youth may be enjoined, 
since the law authorizing it violates the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Distinguishing this case from 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court just considered (175 U. S. 528), the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi said: “In the 
case now before the court the very law itself 
creates the school for white children only, and 
imposes taxes on all taxable property for the 
purpose of raising revenue for the support of 
this school, and by its very terms excludes the 
idea that, whatever conditions may exist, any 
such colored school can be created. No decision 
of any federal or state tribunal has yet been 
called to our attention, nor do we think it will 
be so long as the Fourteenth Amendment is in 
existence, upholding a statute taxing the prop- 
erty of the two races for the benefit of the one” 
(50 So. 493). 

Compulsory School Attendance. 

The parental duty of furnishing the child an 
education suited to his needs and capacities, 
which has always been recognized as a moral 
obligation insofar as it was within the father’s 
power, has become definite and capable of exact 
enforcement by the compulsory school attend- 
ance law, enacted in a majority of the states 
at the present time, by which the state, itself 
assuming the cost of the education of all its 
children, compels the parent to use these privi 
leges, and to send his children to the public 
school or to some private school of approved 
standard. A compulsory education law is not 
unconstitutional as an invasion of the natural 
right of the parent to govern and control his 
children, as it is competent for the legislature 
to compel parents to perform the natural duty 
of education owed to their children (61 N. E. 
730; 60 L. R. A. 739). Neither will the court 
consider whether such a law is “wholesome and 
reasonable,” as required by the constitution, 
since the authority conferred upon the legis 
lature to pass laws necessarily invests it with 
the conclusive power of determining this ques- 
tion (60 L. R. A. 739). The length of time dur 
ing which the parent is compelled to send his 
children to school varies widely in the different 
states, and even in the most advanced states the 
legal duty extends only to very elementary edu- 
cation. All that will be here attempted is’ a 
consideration of the proper construction of such 
statutes and the legal excuses that may exist 
for the non-attendance of pupils. 

While compulsory education laws will be 
given a reasonable construction (64 Atl. 1102), 
yet they are penal statutes and the courts are 
loath to make crimes by doubtful extensions of 
their provisions (24 Pa. Co. Ct. 129). For this 
reason it has been held that a statute requiring 
the attendance of children “between and includ- 
ing the ages of 7 and 15 years” is not 
applicable to a child 15 years and 3 months 
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SELF-ASSERTION NEEDED. 

The coming winter will witness the enact- 
ment of much educational legislation. A major- 
ity of the state legislatures will be in session 
and, if news reports are indicative of the truc 
situation in the several states, more than usual 
interest is being shown in school affairs and 
more than usual attention will be given to 
educational bills. Just here, we believe, school 
boards should assert themselves and take a part 
in shaping legislation—a part that is commen- 
surate with their own knowledge of conditions 
and in keeping with the importance of their 
office. 

Professional educators, particularly the state 
departments of public instruction, are inclined 
to overlook school boards and to minimize their 
legislative influence. They would monopolize 
all such effort or, at least, limit it to their pro- 
fessional associates. Their policy is in a man- 
ner indicative of weakness and of fear that 
school board members will be too independent 
in putting forth views and measures of their 
own. 

We hold that superintendents should take the 
initiative in school legislation because of. their 
intimate professional knowledge and _ experi- 
ence. sut school boards are entitled also to 
recognition, if for no other reason, because they 
are the representatives of the people and all 
laws of local application must be enforced by 
or thru them. In many aspects of administra- 
tion, the judgment of school board members 
is superior to all others. This is particularly 
true of matters relating to taxation, bonding, 
and similar business matters which affect 
general school conditions. 

School boards should themselves exhibit a 
larger degree of self-assertiveness and interest 
in legislation than they have in the past. If 
they approach the problems of new legislation 
in the true spirit of helpfulness and co-opera- 
tion and if they really desire to improve school 
conditions—to build up—they will be heartily 
welcomed and respectfully heard in the legisla 
tive halls. 

A PROGRESSIVE RULE. 

The Salt Lake City school board has adopted 
a resolution which appeals to us as expressing 
a policy that should be universally accepted. It 
is in fact a policy that must be a fixed part of 
the working system of every school board if true 
efficiency and progress are to be continuously im 
force. The rule reads: 

“Resolved, That the superintendent of schools 
be given general supervision of the entire sys 
tem under the direction of the board, and that 
he be the administrative officer of the board.” 

The purpose of the members of the Salt Lake 
board is to give the superintendent the broadest 
power in the educational management of the 
schools, including initiative in the appointment 
of teachers, the arrangement of courses, ete. 
The board is to confine its activities most largely 
to the outlining of general policies, and to finan- 
cial and business matters. In educational ques- 
tions it is to limit itself to disapproval or ap- 
proval of the superintendent’s action. Its atti- 
tude will be advisory rather than dictatorial. 
The superintendent will be the educational engi 
neer and the board members will be the directors 
of the school corporation. 
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The new Salt Lake policy should commend 
itself to all school boards who are inclined to 
meddle rather than mend school affairs. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 

The building committee of the Andover, 
Mass., school committee adopted recently a 
statement of policies to guide its members in 
selecting plans for a new high school and in 
determining the details of finance, construction, 
and equipment for the new structure. These 
policies are so fundamental and universal that 
they are worth consideration in every school- 
house project. They demand that the commit- 
tee shall seek: 

To provide a building which should be an 
efficient educational workshop without frills or 
spaces that could not be utilized. 

To make it flexible in its arrangement of 
rooms so that future educational developments 
could be cared for. 

To give it an exterior of dignified simplicity 
in keeping with the traditions of the town. 

To reduce the fire risk to a minimum. 

To consider the probable use of the plant for 
other community interests. 

In addition to these demands, we would 
postulate that the board should seek: 

To use the most permanent materials and 
forms of construction. 

To make the mechanical equipment and the 
movable furnishings of the best approved type 

economically, educationally and hygienically. 

To employ from the first expert architectural 
service. 

With such policies rigidly enforced, every 
new school building would be a model. 


A DANGER IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

A prominent opponent of the junior high 
school movement has pointed to a real danger 
in the selection of teachers in this type of 
school. He shows that high-school teachers as 
a class are trained men and women, who come 
to their work after an especial preparation in 
the university or they “graduate” into the high 
school by reason of superior work in the grades, 
supplemented usually by professional training 
of college grade. He notes also that principals 
of high schools are quick to eliminate incompe- 
tent teachers and that these, unless they find 
places at reduced salaries, are frequently shut 
out of teaching as an occupation. He fears 
that the junior high school will be the dump- 
ing ground for a large number of such incom- 
petents and that this type of school will inevi- 
tably suffer in efficiency. 

Superintendents and school boards should be 
especially careful to guard against incompe 
tency in intermediate schools, particularly 
while these institutions are still in the forma- 
tive and experimental state. Certainly no 
teacher who is not fit for the senior high school 
should be employed. An effective barrier to 
any tendency like that would be rigid tests for 
appointment and a salary schedule equal or 
nearly equal to the schedule of the upper high 
school. 

A MILLION A YEAR. 

We have frequently argued in these columns 
that school boards should study the problems 
of their school plants more carefully and that 
they should formulate definite programs of re- 
placing old schoolhouses and erecting new 
buildings. We have urged that progressive effi 
cieney in the physical equipment of the schools 
is only possible when such a definite policy, 
based upon accurate knowledge of local condi 
tions and clear-cut standards, is available. 

The school board of Minneapolis has just is- 
sued a monograph, the title of which forms the 


above caption, to outline a five years’ program. 
The monograph outlines the educational pro- 
gram which is the basis of building program: 
it reviews the expenditures of recent years; it 
states unit costs, the basis of locating buildings, 
sizes of classes, and the reorganization of the 
upper grades; it lays down a policy for in- 
creasing the capacity of the high schools; it 
estimates the growth of school population and 
the addition of kindergartens; it discusses the 
extension of school grounds, the replacement of 
old buildings, and the removal of the fire haz 
ard; and finally, it offers a definite plan for 
financing the entire scheme of operations. 
Thruout the booklet, the program is as specific 
and accurate as it is inclusive and_ broad 
gauged. A series of simple diagrams shows ex 
actly the condition of old school plants, and the 
defects which must be overcome. Best of all, 
the program proposes that the school board shal! 
gradually put its building operations on the 
“pay-as-we-go” plan and finally obviate alto- 
gether the issuance of bonds. 

It is safe to say that a study such as the 
Minneapolis board has made will inevitably 
obviate the building problem if the members of 
the school board only have the strength and 
courage to carry out its provisions. A copy of 
the monograph certainly ought to be studied 
by every school board as a basis for similar 
studies. 


SAVING VS. WASTING. 

A curious form of economy has manifested 
itself in a number of cities during the present 
year. In brief, it has involved the discharge of 
one or more supervisors of special activities and 
the continuance of the work of their depart 
ments without special control by an expert. 
The school boards have apparently felt—and 
some have expressed themselves frankly to this 
effect—that the work of the departments is 
so well organized and is running so smoothly, 
that it will go on without appreciable loss of 
momentum and efficiency for several years. In 
other words, the supervisors have done their 
work so well that they have practically elim 
inated themselves. The Industrial-Arts Maga 
zine, in discussing the situation in the current 
issue, says editorially : 

“During the past summer, Peoria, IIl., added 
its schools to the list of those who, when some 
what pressed financially, decided to drop out of 
the system the supervisor of drawing and the 
supervisor of manual training in order to re 
duce expenses. Last year a few other schools 
tried this same ill advised plan, and we have 
heard of some other towns that have done the 
same this year. Peoria is the largest town that 
we know of that has tried the experiment. The 
method of operation in this instance was par 
ticularly unfair to the persons whose positions 
were discontinued. Both went on their vaea 
tions with no intimation that their positions 
were not permanent and were notified late in 
June of the action of the school board. At the 
same time they were assured that their work 
had been highly satisfactory and that the board 
regretted the necessity for the economy. 

“It is hardly believable that a city with the 
wealth and industries that Peoria has is com 
pelled to cripple its school system by these 
methods. If the school finances are really in 
such condition, it would seem that there must 
have been gross mismanagement somewhere 
With the liberal allowance of taxation which 
the Illinois law permits for school purposes, it 
is ineredible that this sort of practice is 
necessary. 


“Tf the policy of retrenchment was necessary, 


why were these particular positions chosen for 
elimination? It is in this question that teach 
ers of industrial arts are particularly interested. 














Why didn’t the school board decide to operate 
the schools without a superintendent and save 
his salary also? If the town is poverty stricken, 
why was not a general reduction of all the 
salaries made? Surely the superintendent and 
teachers are reasonable and if such a sacrifice 
is necessary, they would be willing to bear their 
share of the burden, rather than to have the 
schools crippled by eliminating heads of two 
such important departments. 

Such economies are in the same category as 
purchasing eve glasses in the ten-cent store in 
order to save the fee of an oculist. 

“It is strange after so many years of manual 
training and drawing in the schools that any 
group of school officials should look upon these 
subjects as luxuries to be dispensed with in 
times of financial stress. If board members are 
uninformed in regard to the function of draw- 
ing and manual training in the schools and 
the value of this work not only as subjects of 
themselves, but as methods of teaching other 
subjects, it is the duty of the superintendent to 
inform them. It is his duty furthermore to 
protest vigorously any movement which will 
No school 


official is justified in depriving that group of 


lower the efficiency of the schools. 


children which is now in the schools of an edu- 
cational advantage which children who pre- 
ceded them and those who are to follow them 
are to enjoy. If this work is a fad or an un 
necessary expenditure of public funds, there 
can be no justification of it in the schools at 
any time. We cannot believe, however, that 
any school superintendent in a progressive city 
so looks upon manual arts work in the schools. 

“There : 
seribed above which will bear thoughtful con 
sideration. If the school boards and superin 
tendents who thus cripple the work of these 


re some elements in the situation de- 


departments are acting in good faith, is it not 
possil le that the 
sufficiently demonstrated the value of their 


department heads have not 
work in the schools‘ The lesson for super 
visors is to make themselves and their work 
indispensable in the schools and not to be too 
modest in letting the public and the school 


board know the value of their work. While the 


idvertising may require some time which might 
be advantageously devoted to school work, at 
the same time the value to the community of 
thus educating its adult population will more 
than offset this. 


site of good teaching, insofar as the teacher 1s 


Furthermore, the first requ 


coneerned, is that the teacher have a position.” 


WISCONSIN’S NEED. 
The president of the Wisconsin State Teach 
ers’ Association has appointed a committee of 
one hundred to consider the codification of th 


school laws and to recommend to the state legis 
lature a tentative plan for such a codification. 


We have little hope for the usefulness of the 
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Timely Help. 
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committee’s work unless the warring factions in 
the state come to a realization that a unified 
system of administration is essential to the ef- 
fectiveness of all branches of the educational 
work. The citizens of Wisconsin have seen for 
years a spectacle of strife and contention in edu- 
rational circles that could hardly be equalled in 
partisan politics. Every branch of the state’s 
education system has contended against every 
other branch. The university has fought the 
state superintendent and the normal schools; 
the normal schools have sought to acquire func- 
tions of the university and of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction; the state board of 
industrial education, thru its president and 
representatives, has duplicated the supervisory 
functions of the state superintendent’s office and 
has sought to increase its power at the expense 
of the latter. Every session of the state legis- 
lature has seen the enactment of laws which 
tend to destroy the unity of the state school 
system and which confuse the functions and 
limits of the numerous boards, commissions 
The highest officer of the 
schools, the state superintendent, has been 


and supervisors. 


robbed of influence and power by each new law 
so that his office is not as it logically should 
be, the center which controls and co-ordinates 
the educational activities of the state. 

There is little hope for the Wisconsin schools 
unless a radical change is made. That change 
can only be made if the committee of one hun- 
dred can agree upon a clean sweep of the pres 
ent entire complication of laws and the enact- 
ment in their place of a strongly centralized 
form of control such as exists in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Such a centralization will 
inevitably mean the retirement of men who 
have rendered service for many years and who 
have been the fighters, openly or secretly, in all 
the recent strife. Just here the committee and 
later the legislature, must hew to the line, 
wherever the chips may fall. 


ENFORCE PENALTIES. 

School boards have appeared to us to be weak, 
or rather easy, in one aspect of their labors 
the enforcement of penalties for failure to com 
plete contracts. In this they have been no more 
remiss than any other public bodies and no 
less culpable. 

When the contract for erecting a new school 
building or for delivering materials or labor of 
any kind, provides a penalty for failure to com 
plete it within a given time, the penalty is in 
tended to cover the publie loss which will be 
entailed. The punitive element, if it enters at 
all, is negligible and the damage to the school 
district is the fundamental factor. That actual 
damage frequently results is evident when we 
see five hundred or a thousand children de 
prived of proper school accommodations for a 
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month or more thru the failure of a dilatory 
contractor to complete his work. It is similarly 
evident when we consider the money tied up 
uselessly in a project and the expense which 
must be met for renting temporary quarters, 
the time lost in reorganizing classes, ete. 

It is our judgment that penalties should not 
be lightly remitted for insufficient causes—par- 
ticularly not because the contractor “can’t 
stand it.” Frequently a single enforcement of 
the time clause will obviate similar troubles 
for years to come. 


HOME RULE. 

The problem of closing the schools during an 
epidemic of contagious disease is easily the 
cause of friction between state and local officials 
and between various branches of the local gov- 
ernment. In laying down a policy during the 
recent epidemic of infantile paralysis, the 
Massachusetts state authorities ruled that the 
local school boards should exercise initiative in 
determining the need of closing the schools and 
that the state should only act when the school 
boards are clearly remiss in their duty. <A 
Massachusetts editor, in commenting on this 
decision of the state, writes: 

“Officials of the State Department of Health 
and the State Board of Education hold the view 
that the school committee in each city and town 
should be the final authority in deciding 
whether schools are to be kept open or closed 
in the presence of a disease epidemic. This 
appears to be a decision founded on common 
sense and, moreover, conserves the principle of 
home rule. 

“A school committee is created for the pur 
pose of handling local affairs that pertain to 
the schools. Its members are chosen presum- 
ably because of their intelligence and regard 
for the welfare of the schools. It is hardly con 
ceivable that any school body would, in the 
presence of dangerous conditions of epidemic, 
be actuated by any motives other than those 
which make for the welfare of the school 
population. 

“While the school committee should be the 
judge of whatever final action is to be taken in 
such matters, it is to be presumed that it would 
act in full co-operation with both the local and 
state health authorities in taking action caleu 
lated to minimize the dangers of contagious 
and communicable diseases. 

“A local school committee stands for the 
principle of home rule. The attitude now taken 
by the State Health Department and the State 
Board of Education tends to keep that princi 
ple operative. This is as it should be, and be 
ing kept in force, we believe that the result is 
certain to be the heartiest sort of co-operation 
between the bodies that are devised to promote 
the welfare of the public schools.” 
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THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AS 
COMMUNITY WELFARE WORKER 


Frederick F. Hall 


Some months ago a town in which is located 
a friend of mine, who is a school superintendent, 
saw a little rift appear in the solidarity of its 
community spirit. One group of citizens had 
been so stirred by passions engendered by the 
European war that there was grave danger of 
their coming to be entirely out of sympathy 
with their neighbors and former friends. Frank- 
ly they seemed to feel that they must come out 
from a people of such luke-warm “neutrality” 
and be entirely separate. My friend, tho he is a 
forceful public speaker, did not lecture about it. 
He went to the local woman’s club and asked if 
they would co-operate with the schools in beauti- 
fying the river banks, adding confidentially, (if 
one can talk confidentially to a woman’s club): 
“As to the immediate object, I care very little 
about it but I wanted to find, and I believe I 
have found, something in which all the people 
of this town are interested and in which we can 
all work together, like good Americans as we 
are, whether, racially, we are English, Austrians, 
Belgiums, Germans or former dwellers in 
Mesopotamia.” That he said, or words to that 
effect, and the woman’s club saw the point and 
joined him. The movement was a_ success. 
Then he found another object of common in- 
terest; and his third (concealed) get-together 
function was such an observance of Memorial 
Day as the town had not seen in years. 

Now it happens that in my own town we are 
just welcoming a new superintendent of schools 
and it happens also that our woman’s club, with 
insufficient resources and with a minimum of 
encouragement, has been minded to employ a 
welfare worker, whose task it shall be to unify 
and direct all the welfare agencies of our com- 
munity, look after our derelicts, provide whole- 
some amusement for our young people, keep us 
informed on all reform political movements, and 
be able, on occasion, to specialize upon such 
themes as the purity of the city water and dis- 
posal of garbage. Now my advice to our new 
superintendent is that, as soon as he has ac- 
quired a working familiarity with his own spe- 
cial tasks, he go out after the job of this wel- 
fare worker. Fle can’t get the pay (I doubt if 
the welfare worker could get that, regularly, for 
any long period) but I see no reason why he 
should not be able to get most of the work and 
some of the glory. That in fact is what many 
.a modern school superintendent is, whether he 
knows it or not: in addition to being head of 
the school plant, he is a community welfare 
worker. 

He is the natural man for such a position: 
because, for one reason, every average com- 
munity centers in the school as in no other in- 
stitution and his “constituency” will stand for 
his doing work for the whole community where 
a local church would be quite likely to object 
to its pastor “spreading himself out” too widely. 
Further than this, he has under his direction 
the services of a group of experts—his teachers, 
who are paid by the whole public and whose 
welfare work the community will accept as 
gratefully as his own. Beside these he has his 
pupils and in many a movement, a fly swatting 
campaign, for instance, the whole problem is 
to rouse their interest; once that is kindled and 
directed, the pupils themselves will do all the 
work. 

Such an article as this can hope to suggest 
but a few of the myriad activities which, origin- 
ating in the school, will benefit a whole town. 
Medical inspection is one. This, if only it 
be real and thoro-going, can always be counted 
upon to enlist the sympathetic and gratuitous 
co-operation of the doctors of the community. 
In our little town we have a school nurse, a part 
of whose salary is paid by the woman’s club and 
who, while officially an employ of the board of 
education, is permitted, on occasion, to do out 
side work under the direction of the women. 
Occasional talks by nurses or physicians, supple 


menting the regular work in physiology, benefit 
the community at large, for there are no more 
ardent apostles of quarantine than children who 
are new converts to hygienic teachings. 

It is undoubtedly true that a community 
which, by taking thought, entertains itself is 
better entertained than is the community that 
leaves its entertainment to outside commercial 
interests. Even the movies cannot compete with 
the home talent entertainment, if the latter is 
good and if enough people “take part,” and for 
this sort of entertainment the school is the 
natural place. Such entertainments, beside be- 
ing worth while in themselves, have an educa- 
tional value for the performers and the receipts 
may be turned back to the community in beau- 
tified schoolrooms or some equally acceptable 
form. 

I have seen teachers co-operate with clubs and 
individual enthusiasts in securing a wider in- 
terest in bird study. A town “cleanup” can 
often be carried thru more effectually with the 
school as a center than in any other way. | 
know a school superintendent who beautified 
vacant lots about town by renting them for 
school gardens; and who then sold the products 
of the garden thru a local green grocer and kept 
the boys of the agricultural courses in school by 
distributing the resulting cash dividend among 
them at the end of the season: a sort of endless 
chain of community service. 

The same man placed his domestic science 
classes at the service of the public. The mother 
who knew she was to be out for the afternoon, 
might telephone to the school and a couple of 
competent, young amateurs appeared in her 


kitchen, prepared the evening meal for the 
family—and were paid for it. The young 
woman, busy all day in an office, who wanted a 
couple of aprons made, applied to the class in 
commercial dress-making and they made them 
for her. When the Chamber of Commerce 
wanted a banquet, they went to the teacher of 
domestic science and she mobilized her forces 
and served it in such fashion as to put to blush 
a professional caterer. The office that wanted 
extra help for an afternoon or for a summer 
vacation called up the school and the business 
department supplied their need. But it is need- 
less to multiply instances. Very little thought 
will suggest a great number of ways in which 
the school plant may be made to give an in- 
creased service to the community to which it 
belongs. 

The great and noble motive of public service 
may speak for itself but, by way of anti-climax, 
may one suggest that self-interest should lead 
the school superintendent in the direction of 
community welfare work —if only his self- 
interest is far sighted enough—which self-in- 
terest so often isn’t? ‘The man in the street 
knows pitifully little about the superintendent’s 
work in the classroom but his work in the 
community is known and advertised by all men. 
There is no surer way to popularity, a wide, 
deep, well-founded, substantial, enduring popu- 
larity, than thru work for the community. 
And—basest motive of all!—there is no surer 
way to increase of salary. “I don’t believe we 
can afford to pay it,” I once heard a board mem- 
ber say, when voting on the salary of a super- 
intendent to whom $500 more was being paid 
annually than to any predecessor. “And, what’s 
more, I don’t believe we ought to pay it but 
then, he has increased the value of our school 
plant more than $500 a year every year he has 
been here and the people have seemed glad to 
pay the tax. I vote ‘Yes.’” 


EFFECT OF PLASTER ON QUIET CONDI- 
TIONS IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


One of the important factors in producing 
quiet conditions in school buildings has been 
determined by prominent architects to be the 
kind of plaster that is applied to the walls. 
When a sound wave strikes a wall, the following 
occurs: Part of the sound is absorbed, part is 
transmitted and part is reverberated, the volume 
reverberated and transmitted being dependent 
entirely upon the volume absorbed and the vol- 
ume absorbed is in turn dependent upon the 
character of the plaster. A dense, smooth sur 
face will reflect sound waves much more readily 
than a material that is porous, as a dense sur 
face absorbs very little of the sound wave at 
each impact and many reflections are necessary 
before it dies out, and in many auditoriums it 
has developed that an overlapping of syllables 
has persisted for several seconds after the source 
of sound has ceased. On the other hand, a sur- 
face porous in nature will absorb a greater 
quantity of energy at each impact and the 
sound quickly dies away. It will, therefore, be 
seen that the ideal material for plastering the 
interior of school buildings, from the viewpoint 
of acoustics and quiet conditions, would be that 
which reduces reverberation of sound waves to a 
minimum. 

There are two kinds ot plaster in Lene ral use 
today, viz: gypsum hard wall plaster and 
hydrated lime plaster. There is, however, one 
great advantage in favor of hydrated lime 
plaster its ability to absorb and deaden sound 

and it is this advantage which is now recog- 
nized by the school architect and impelling him 
to accept hydrated lime plaster as the standard 
plaster for school buildings or other buildings 
where good acoustics or quiet conditions are 
desirable. 

Gypsum plaster, when passing thru the pro- 
cess of hardening on the wall, takes up in chemi 
eal combination approximately 25 per cent 
water. This chemical addition causes the plaster 
to “set” or crystalize, each particle becoming 


tirmly united to its nearest particle. When this 
action is completed, there results a panel ot 
plaster which is dense, hard and brittle. Hy 
drated lime plaster hardens in an entirely dif 
ferent manner, this process being dependent 
upon the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
combining with the lime in the plaster, and this 
combination drives off all the water that was 
used in mixing the plaster. The mixing water 
originally required space, and this water, being 
driven off, leaves the hardened plaster with 
millions of tiny, dead air cells. These air cells 
are absorbers of sound and when a sound wave 
strikes the wall a large majority of it is ab 
sorbed, thus reducing to a minimum the rever 
beration which provides defective acoustics in a 
room or auditorium. 

The durability of hydrated lime plaster can 
not be questioned when one considers that for 
years it was the only plastering material on the 
market. Many readers probably well remember 
the days of construction when no other material 
was used for plaster except lump lime, sand and 
hair, and these jobs are still standing today in 
an excellent state of preservation. Hydrated 
lime plaster accomplishes the same fine results 
that were formerly gained by the use of lump 
lime. The old disadvantages of lump lime, such 
as pitting and popping, and the « xpeuse and in 
convenience of slaking are eliminated with the 
use of hydrated lime. The material is delivered 
on the job all ready for the immediate addition 
of sand and water, and in some cities it is mixed 
with the sand at a mixing plant and delivered 
ready for mixing with water. 

The covering capacity of hydrated lime 
plaster is the same as that of gypsum plaster. 
For instance, if it is desired to plaster directly 
on a brick or tile wall with three-quarter inch 
grounds, the space to be filled by the plaster is 
the same whether one or the other material be 
used. All things being equal, such as grounds, 
spacing of laths, ete., this holds true for all 
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backing materials so that the same yardage per 
ton of plaster may be figured for hydrated lime 
plaster as for gypsum. The quantity of ma- 
terial being equal for any given job, and assum- 
ing the price of neat gypsum to be approxi- 
mately the same per ton as hydrated lime, then 
the cost of a ton of sanded plaster will be de- 
termined by the sound-carrying capacity of 
each of the basic materials. A ton of neat 
hydrated lime has a greater sand carrying 
capacity than a ton of neat gypsum plaster. In 
other words, a ton of hydrated lime, when 
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sanded, will yield a greater quantity of mixed 
plaster. Recommended practice for sanding 
gypsum is that from two to three parts of sand 
by weight be mixed with a ton of neat gypsum; 
while the recommended practice for sanding 
hydrated lime is that from three and one-half 
to four and one-half parts by weight be mixed, 
and herein lies the economic advantage. In 
sections of the United States where the cost of 
hydrated lime may be slightly higher per ton 
than neat gypsum, the greater sand-carrying 
(Concluded on Page 37) 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL BUILDING 
MEASUREMENTS AND CUBICAL CONTENTS 


Students of American school administration 
agree that uniform interpretation of school 
facts for the purpose of recording and account- 
ing is one of the important current needs. 
They have found that statistical comparisons 
between cities and states are difficult and fre- 
quently valueless, because the variations in the 
understanding and scope of simple terms are 
so great that an item in one community fre- 
quently includes a combination of factors that 
no other community includes in its statistics. 

The lack of uniformity in general school re- 
porting has been especially noticeable in the 
figures put out by school boards on the cost of 
school buildings. The greatest confusion has 
existed in the classification of buildings as well 
as in the distribution of costs and the reduction 
of totals to the basis of cubie contents or pupil 
capacity. Cities which have had a high type of 
construction and an inelusive policy of inter- 
preting the items which enter into the plan- 
ning, locating and construction of schoolhouses 
have been held up as examples of wasteful ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, unscrupulous 
architects have frequently reversed the old pro- 
verb that “figures do not lie” into the more 
modern saying that “liars will figure” and have 
been given important commissions as the result 
of low cubie costs based on erroneous standards 
of computation. 

To standardize school building measurements 
the National Association of School Accounting 
Officers, appointed nearly two years ago a com- 
mittee composed of Mr. Herbert L. Patterson, 
chief engineer of the Boston Schoolhouse Com- 
mission; Mr. Edward C. Baldwin, business 
manager of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Edueation and Mr. William B. Ittner, architect, 
St. Louis, Mo. This committee studied the 
problem during an entire year and in May, 1916, 
presented its recommendations. The report, 
which was unanimously accepted, establishes a 
working basis whereby school buildings may be 
classified and their costs expressed in a uniform 
mununer. It is broad and simple so that it may 
be employed in practically every city no matter 
how large or how small. 

The report classifies school buildings in their 
use as follows: 

Lower Elementary, 
Upper Klementary, 
High or Secondary, 
Dormitories. 

These classifications are defined by the com- 
mittee in this language: “Lower Elementary, 
a building containing only classrooms and used 
for the lower elementary grades only; upper 
elementary, a building containing lower and 
upper elementary grades, and in addition to the 
regular classrooms an assembly hall, gymnasium, 
and such special rooms as are necessary for upper 
grade work: high or secondary, a building con- 
taining classrooms, recitation rooms, labora 
tories, and such special rooms as are necessary 
for high, technical, commercial, industrial, 
household arts, normal, agricultural or other 
special school purposes ; dormitort Ss, a building 
adapted for students’ living quarters.” 

Three broad classifications are made for con- 
struction: “First class, a building constructed 
entirely of fireproof material; second class, a 
building of semi-fireproof construction; third 
class, a building constructed entirely of wood.” 

The committee suggests that two cost units be 
determined for every building: (a) The cost 


per pupil, to determine the utility cost of the 
structure, (b) The cost per cubie foot to afford 
a criterion of the construction cost. 

The unit costs are defined thus: “Cost per 
pupil, the number of pupils which the building 
was planned to normally accommodate in rooms 
designed for classes only should be used as the 
divisor to determine cost per pupil; cost per 
cubie foot, to obtain the cube of a school build- 
ing multiply the area of the outside of the build- 


ing at the first floor by the height of the build- 
ing from the under side of the general basement 


floor to the mean of the roof. 

“Where portions of the building are built to 
different heights, each portion is to be taken 
as an individual unit and the rule as above 
applied.” 

“The cost of buildings should be divided into 
four general items: “First, cost of land and 
grading; second, cost of building; third, cost of 
furnishing; fourth, architects’, engineers’, and 


GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF METHODS PROPOSED FOR 
CLASSIFYING, MEASURING, AND DETERMINING COSTS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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inspectors’ services. The cost of land and grad- 
ing should include the cost of the site, all ex- 
penditures on the grounds, such as expense for 
grading, including landscape gardening, walks 
and drives, yards, paving and fences. 

“The cost of the building should inelude the 
general contract and any sub-contracts pertain- 
ing to the general construction of the building, 
as for example, excavating, masonry, steel con- 
struction, carpentry, sheetmetal work or cornice, 
roofing or painting. All contracts for electrical 
work, plumbing, vacuum cleaning, sewage dis- 
posal, heating and ventilation, elevators; or any 
other contract for any part of the building not 
ineluded above. 

“The cost of furnishing should inelude the 
cost of all furniture, which should include port- 
able cabinets, apparatus, machinery for instruc- 
tion, and all other equipment which would not 
be classified under “supplies” and furnished 
from a regular appropriation. All decorations, 
including special painting or decoration of any 
kind that may not be included in the general 
painting contract. Wall paper, hangings, rugs, 
pictures, casts and other forms of decorations 
furnished at the time of the occupancy of the 
building, which are not included in the regular 
appropriations for supplies. 

“The cost of architects’, engineers’ and inspec- 
tors’ services should include the cost of all plans 
and specifications, architects’, engineers’, in- 
spectors’ and surveyors’ and other experts’ ser- 
vices and expenses.” 

A graphic representation of the committee’s 
work will be found on this page. It makes clear 
both the form of a cost sheet for schoolhouse 
projects and classifies the items which enter the 
larger subdivisions. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL GROUP, SAN DIEGO, CAL 
Quayle Brothers & Cressey, Architects, San Diego 


A GROUP SCHOOL AND STADIUM 


The high school of San Diego, Cal., is an in 
teresting example of the group plan for which 
the Sunset State has become known. The main 
building of this group was erected in 1907. It 
was planned without provisions for future ex- 
tensions because at the time the probabilities for 
increased needs were remote. The growth of 
San Diego from an approximate population of 
thirty thousand to more than eighty thousand 
within a time period of less than five years 
made the extension of the high school impera 
tive in spite of limited funds at the command 
of the school district. The group plan was 
decided upon as most advantageous and econ- 
omical, and three buildings were erected to 
house respectively the fine arts department, the 
manual arts department and the domestic arts 
department. Provision was also made to segre- 
gate the boys and girls and to allow for the en 
larged classes in the academic departments. 

To preserve the architectural unity of the 
group, the Gothic character of the main build- 
ing has been continued in the new units. The 
variations in the levels of the site have made it 
necessary to raise the floor levels in the newer 
buildings and the adjustments have been made 
by means of the open-air arcades which connect 
the group. An especially noteworthy feature of 
the arcades is the use which has been made of 
the concrete roofs to permit travel on the second 
floor level between the main building and the 
fine arts building. The arrangement saves con- 
siderable travel, and has removed much of the 
congestion which formerly was noticeable be- 
tween periods in the main building. 


The San Diego High School 


The fine Arts building contains the main 
study hall of the group, the library, the fine 
arts class and drawing rooms, the architectural 
and mechanical drawing department, several 
general and a musie department. 
The last mentioned room is so arranged that it 
is separated by corridors from the rest of the 
building, and any choral or instrumental prac- 
tice will not interfere with other classes. The 
court between the old building and the Fine 
Arts building is utilized as an open-air study 
room. 


classrooms 


The main study hall, of which a portion is 
the illustrations, is fitted with in 
tables and The arrangement 
has been found particularly valuable for im- 
proving study and discipline. The room is a 
successful example of top lighting. It has a 
curved ceiling which is largely filled with dif 
fusing glass. The space between this diffusing 
ceiling and the main skylight above is whitened 
to increase the reflection. Artificial lighting is 
provided in the space above the ceiling giving 
an effect similar to daylight. 

The Manual Arts building 
lighted largely from the top 
with continuous “saw-tooth” roofs arranged 
with skylights having a northern exposure. The 
Manual Arts building provides space for wood- 
working shops, patternmaking shops, kilns, a 
foundry, a forge, machine shop, lecture room, 
offices, lockers and wash rooms. In the base- 
ment of the building are electrical and plumb 
ing shops, locker rooms and showers for the 


shown in 


dividual chairs. 


is planned to be 
and is equipped 


athletic department and the complete heating 
plant for the school. 

The Domestic Science building has two large 
cookery rooms, two laboratories for domestic 
chemistry, and separate classrooms for laundry 
work, dressmaking and millinery work. A spe- 
cial room is provided for the medical inspec- 
tor, and retiring rooms are provided for the 
women teachers, ete. A small section of the 
building is carried up two stories to accom- 
modate a complete housekeeping suite with din 
ing and sitting rooms, kitchen, pass-pantry, 
bedroom, bath, screened porch, ete. 

Adjoining the Domestic Departments, is a 
large cafeteria with accommodations for serv- 
four hundred persons at one time. The 
kitchen is splendidly equipped like a restaurant 
kitchen, and double serving counters with steam 
tables have been installed. An additional lunch 
counter is installed outside the building for 
students who may wish to eat out of doors. The 
cafeteria is conducted by the students as a 
regular part of the domestic science depart 
ment. 

The general construction of the buildings is 
brick with trim of artificial stone. A central 
lew pressure heating and ventilating system is 
installed, and each building has independent air 
intakes and fan units. The classrooms are 
warmed by the indirect method by air ted from 
the fans thru galvanized iron flues. Automatic 
temperature regulation is provided in all rooms. 
Working tunnels lead the steam pipes, vacuum 
cleaning pipes, lighting wires and program 
clock and telephone wires to the several build- 
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Main Entrance to Stadium and Field Building. Looking Toward Domestic Science Building. 
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General Plan of the Stadium 











View of the Domestic Arts and Fine Arts Bu 








North End of the Fine 


ilding Arts Building 























ABOVE DRAFTING ROOM AND SEWING ROOM 


BELOW: STUDY HALL AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE LABORATORY 


ings of the group. A complete system of inter- 
communicating telephones and a program clock 
system are installed. 

The entire group, with the exception of the 
old building was designed by Quayle Bros. & 
Cressey, and cost $208,347. 

A complete scheme of landscaping has been 
undertaken, and is much farther advanced than 
the photographs show. The extensive lawns 
are equipped with an automatic water sprinkler 
system which can be controlled from a very few 
central outlets. 

The San Diego High School is fortunately 
located adjoining Balboa Park. This Park con 
tains in a small natural canyon, the San Diego 


Municipal Stadium which was completed in 
1915 as the result of a movement initiated by 
Mr. Dunean MacKinnon, superintendent of the 
San Diego schools. While the stadium is open 
for any publie use and is controlled by the park 
commissioners of the city, its proximity to the 
high school which it immediately adjoins, makes 
its use as a high school playground and athletic 
field an everyday occurrence. This is particular- 
ly true during the football and baseball seasons 
and during the seasons when the students are 
preparing for field meets. 

The stadium is permanently constructed in 
concrete, and provides for a net seating capacity 
of 28,000 to 30,000 people. In actual use, the 








stadium has accommodated as many as 35,000 
persons. There are in excess of seven miles of 
concrete stepping round the field. 

The stadium is provided with permanent brick 
and cement buildings for the care takers, ticket 
offices, comfort stations, ete. The cinder track 
is a quarter mile circuit with 120 yards straight 
a-way and twenty yards flying start. The 
curved ends of the track are banked. Within 
the track are regulation baseball and football 
fields. 

Approach to the stadium seats is by terraces 
leading to main walks at the head and foot of 
the 25 tiers of stepping on each side of the 
south end. Additional entrances and _ ticket 

















A REAR VIEW OF THE GROUP TAKEN FROM THE PARK BOULEVARD 
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offices are provided at the northeast and west 
sides. 

The south end of the field is enclosed by an 
architectural sereen of sixteen columns and end 
pylons. Below this semi-circular 
building has been provided for athletic teams. 
Liberal locker space with hot and cold showers 
and separate rooms for both the juniors and 
seniors of both sexes are provided. In the same 
building, there are storerooms for play equip- 
ment and for apparatus and tools used in the 
maintenance of the field. 

The stadium has been used regularly for the 
high school athletic games and for field sports 
of all kinds. The field has also been used for 
the graduation exercises, for pageants and for 


screen, a 


mass meetings. 

The stadium was designed and constructed 
under the supervision of Messrs. Quayle Bros. 
& Cressey, who designed the high school group. 

A COMMUNITY CENTER SCHOOL. 

The new Bates Union School at Courtland, 
Cal., is intended to serve a combination of pur- 
poses which are unique. The building is located 
close to the edge of a grove of oaks which the 
four classrooms face. It has according |y shade 
for a considerable portion of the day. The class- 
fitted with a special sash so 
summer season they can be 
Cross ventilation 


rooms have been 
that during the 
turned into an open-air room. 
1S provided by a series of narrow windows set 
high in the wall adjoining the corridor. The 
corridor itself is lighted from side by 
large windows which, when thrown open, afford 
a continual circulation of air thruout the entire 
building. 

The building at the same time is constructed 
substantially with materials which will permit 
its use during the cold winter weather which 
the Sacramento Valley experiences. 

In addition to the summer and winter uses of 
the building the structure is equipped with a 
large auditorium to seat 400 persons. The audi 
torium is fitted with a and all of the 
accessories of a small theater so that the room 


one 


stage 


used not only for school exercises but 
for publie meetings, and theatricals. 

The building has four classrooms with a seat 
is substan 


ean be 


concerts 


ing capacity of 45 pupils each. It 
tially constructed of concrete and tile and cost 
$30,000, 
The 
feet. 
The building was designed and erected under 
Mr. B. J. Herold, Sacramento, 


extreme measurements are 220 by 100 


the direction of 
Cal. 

EFFECT OF PLASTER ON QUIET CON- 
DITIONS IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
Concluded from Page 33) 
capacity of hydrated lime offsets the increased 

initial cost of the material. 

Hydrated Lime Plaster is an excellent fire 
resistive material. Lime, when being burned 
during the manufacturing process, is subjected 
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BATES UNION SCHOOL, COURTLAND, CAL 
B. J. Herold, Architect, Sacramento,’ Cal 









































ENTRANCE, 


Herold 


to a temperature of about 1,800 degrees F befor 
any chemical change takes place in the material, 
and this high temperature must be maintained 
for approximately four hours before the change 
is complete. In the process of hardening on th 
wall, the lime in the plaster absorbs carbonic 
acid gas from the atmosphere, and as this gas 
was the only constituent element of the lime- 
stone lost during the original burning process of 
manufacture, it is that as the 
proper proportion of carbon dioxide has been 
absorbed by the plaster, the lime has reverted to 
its original formation—that of limestone. The 


seen soon as 


Architect 


BATES UNION SCHOO! 


Sacramento, Ca 


lime during this process is also tightly cement 
ing itself to the particles of sand used in the 
plaster and upon completion of this action ther 
is in reality a thin slab of artificial sandstone. 
The action of heat on this slab of plaster, pro- 
vided the temperature should become sufficiently 
high, is to cause decomposition of the carbonate, 
that is, to reduce the lime lime 
oxide by driving off the carbon dioxide. This 
however, takes place very slowly and 
at high temperatures such as mentioned 
As it is known to absorb heat it will 
unquestionably check a heat attack 


carbonate to 


pre CESS, 
only 


above. 
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(See page 57) 


NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL, AMORY, MISS. 
Price, Architect, Birmingham, Ala. Mr. J. C. Meadows, Superintendent of Schools. 
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The Victor in use in the Pentnanship Class of Miss Anna F. Hill, 





FORMERLY, 


The teacher of penmanship consumed in counting much energy which should have 
a reserve force. 


been saved as 


NOW, 


Khythm, through music, takes the place of the old-fashioned counting; it relieves 
nerve tension and monotony, dev clops uniform speed and accuracy, and brings into 


Bradley School, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Hundreds of schools are using 


The Victor and Victor Records 


in the teaching of movement writing 


the recitation the all- -important requisite of INTEREST. 


Rhythm plays an important part in life, and it should be used in the education of every child, 


Have you tried these records for Penmanship and Rhythm work? 


oval work, and three-count formations. 


words and sentence exercises, and may be easily adapted by the teacher. ) 


18017 
10 in. 75¢ 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 
When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru 


ment safe and secure fron danger. 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro 


tect it from dust and promiscuous use 


by irresponsible people. 
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(Tenth Regiment March (Hall) 
{In the Park March (Dorn) 





Victor Military Band 35532 
Victor Military Band 
The Southerner March 
(Alexander 
35531 Victor Military Band 
12in. $1 *| The Thunderer March 


10 in. 75c 


17767 
10 in. 75c 





( Hilo— 
(Sousa) 

Victor Military Band 

New York Hippodrome 


17901 March Sousa’s Band !9 in. 75c 
10in. 75c | Pathfinder of Panama 17840 
March Sousa’s Band 10 in. 75c 

National Emblem March 

17957 Pryor’s Band 


10 in. 75c 


Garde du Corps March 
Pryor’s Band 


17761 
10 in. 75¢ 





Perfect Day Waltz (Burchenal) 

35511 | McKee’s Orchestra : 
12in. $1.25) In Wintertime Waltz 17928 ! Colombia Waltz 
McKee’s Orchestra 10 in. 75c | Marimba March 


See the nearest Victor dealer for copies of Victor Educational Booklets 
OF VICTOR 


including the NEW 
RE CORDS. or write 


GRADED LIST 
to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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(Waltz rhythms are adapted to all 
Selections in two and four-part rhythm are suited to many letters, 
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(Dorothy Three Step (Lampe) 
12in. $1.25) Cupid and Butterfly (d’ Albert) 
17917 {Gavotte (Mozart) 
see (Gluck) 


Victor Military Banc 
Victor Military Band 
Wm. H. Reitz 
Wm. H. Reitz 


Irene West Royal Hawaiians 


= —— 


(2) Gavotte (Gretry) 
(2) Menuett (Mozart) 








Hawaiian March 
( Wailana Waltz (Hawaiian Guitars) 
18010 eee Round (Sharp) 

Gathering Peascods ( 
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Victor Military Band 
Victor Military Band 
( Sailor’s Hornpipe (|! 


| Rinnce Fada (Burchenal) Victor Military Band 


Come Let us Be Joyful (2) Kulldansen No. 2 
(Burchenal) 


Seven Pretty Girls (2) First of May 
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Victor Military Band 


Blue & White Marimba Band 
Blue & White Marimba Band 
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Miles C. Holden, President 


New Free 


Text 
Books 





NEED PROTECTION 


DAILY WEAR 
Soiling and Handling 


Old Free Text Books 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening 
and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS ARE ESSENTIAL 


THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. 
an imitation. 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


clastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINOLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZiNC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anything offered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 


(non poisonous ) 








HUMIDITY 


(Continued from Page 27 
1,000 cubic feet, what is the relative humidity ? 
Saturated air at 60° contains .821 pounds in 
1,000 eubie feet. Since this air contains only 
.35 pounds, the relative humidity is 35 = .42 

821 

or 42 per cent. Another common problem is to 
find the actual moisture content when the tem- 
perature and relative humidity are given. Sup 
pose the temperature is 40° and the relative 
humidity 60 per cent, what is the absolute 
humidity? Saturated air at 40° contains .407 
pounds per 1,000 cubie feet. With 60 per cent 
humidity it contains .407 x .60 = .244 pounds 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

In the same way the actual amount of moist- 
ure for any relative humidity can be ealeulated. 
Outdoor air in this section of the country has 
an average relative humidity of 70 per cent. In 
dry desert regions the relative humidity may go 
down as low as 12 per cent to 25 per cent. 

We often hear the statement that heating air 
dries it out. This is not true. Air cannot be 
dried out by heating it like a sponge or a wet 
rag. The relative humidity is lowered when air 
is heated and this affects our health and com- 
fort. Let us see how this happens. 
that outdoor air, having a temperature of 32 
and a relative humidity of 70 per cent, is taken 
into a building and heated to 70°. The actual 
amount of moisture in the air is not changed, 
but the relative humidity drops to 17 per cent. 
The reason for this is as follows: Saturated 
air at 32° contains .301 pounds of moisture per 
1,000 cubie feet. At 70 per cent humidity, as 
stated, it contains .301 x .70 = .210 pounds per 
1,000 cubie feet. When the air is heated the 
1,000 eubic feet expand to 1,077 eubic feet. 
Hence, in every 1,000 cubic feet of air there are 
1,000 x .210 pounds of moisture = .195 pounds. 


Suppose 


1,077 








Air at 70 when saturated contains 1.140 
pounds in 1,000 eubie feet. This heated air 
contains only .195 pounds. The relative humid- 
ity is .195 = 17 per cent. 
1.140 

The air has not dried out but the relative 
humidity is greatly decreased due to the fact 
that the warm air could contain so much more 
moisture than it actually does contain. It 
makes no difference whether the air is heated 
by steam, hot water or a furnace, the effect is 
the same. In making ordinary, quick caleu- 
lations it is not necessary to allow for the ex 
pansion of the air as was done in the preceding 
example. Simply take the moisture content of 
the air with the humidity given and divide it 
by the moisture content of saturated air at room 
temperature. In the above example by this 
method we would have .210 = 18 per cent in- 

1.140 

stead of 17 per cent when accurately calculated. 
If the outdoor air were very cold the difference 
would be greater. 


Effects of High and Low Humidity. 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that 
the air in artificially heated rooms must be much 
drier than outdoor air. In most cases the in- 
door air is too dry for health and comfort in 
the winter time. It shrivels the skin, dries out 
furniture, kills plants, and allows various bad 
air diseases to develop due to its effect on the 
glands of the throat. These little glands under 
normal conditions discharge a fluid which kills 
If the air is too dry, they dis- 
charge water only in order to keep the throat 
moist. If germs are breathed in they can grow 
and develop because the germicidal fluid is not 
present. Many persons when compelled to 
breathe very dry air are immediately troubled 


disease germs. 


with a hacking cough and a sore throat, no 
doubt due to these disease germs which under 








normal conditions would be killed. Dry air in 
a room also causes the occupants to feel nervous 
and feverish. 

Another effect of dry air is to make us feel 
chilly even at a temperature of 70°. To under 
stand this we must bear in mind the fact that 
evaporation of moisture cools the surface from 
which the evaporation takes place. Alcohol, 
ether, gasoline or any volatile liquid feels cool 
when poured upon the hands beeause it evapo 
rites so easily. Perspiration evaporating from 
the body cools it in the same way and the drier 
the air the more rapid the evaporation and the 
greater the cooling effect. If the air is very 
dry, our bodies are cooled so much that we feel 
chilly. It is for this reason that a room at 68 
properly humidified feels more comfortable and 
just as warm as a room at 72° containing very 
dry air. If enough moisture is present thi 
temperature may drop to 65° without causing 
chilliness. It costs more to keep a room heated 
at 72 than it does to keep it at 68°, hence it 
actually pays in dollars and cents to humidify 
the air. 
that 25 per cent more fuel is required to keep 
a room at 70° than to keep it at 60° with the 
outdoor temperature at 0°. If this is the case 
the saving in keeping a room at 68° instead o! 
70° in this case would be 5 per cent, a very 
appreciable amount. This would not all b 


Some engineers go so far as to say 


clear again, because some heat would be used 
to evaporate the moisture supplied. 

Too much moisture is uncomfortable as well 
too little because it there is too much moist 


ure in the air, evaporation cannot take place 
rapidly enough to keep the body eool. For this 
reason a sultry, muggy day is very oppressive 
As has been said, the average outdoor humidity 
is 70 per cent. If, however, we attempted to 
make the air in our houses in winter time as 
moist as this, drops of water would gather on 
the walls, and the windows would be completely 
covered with a thick coating of frost. On mild 
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Our sixty years and more of optical experience have resulted in a well developed manufacturing plant. 
Besides that we have the advantage of long and carefully trained (technicians, skilled artisans, 
and expert scientists, all of whom cooperate in producing the instruments which bear the name 


ausch & lomb 


Balopticons Microscopes 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 





The Balopticon is made in various models of three general types The models of the Bausch & Lomb microscope which are recommend- 
for lantern slides, for opaque objects or for both forms, with instant ed for school use are peculiarly well adapted for their purpose—having 
interchange. the prime requisites of optical precision, durability, simplicity and mod- 

We have specially adapted to four of these models the new gas-filled erate price. 


Mazda lamp, which gives illumination more brilliant than that of the 
A.C. arc, but at much less current expense. This lamp is automatic, 
noiseless, and extremely simple in operation. 


Model F 2 (illustrated) is of the curved-arm type, giving ample space 
for object manipulation. The fine adjustment is of our lever type, with 
extremely slow movement for the high power work. The finish is our 






_The new Combined Model (illustrated) has new crystal black, reagent and mar-proof and more 
this lamp of 1000-watt capacity, using but 9 durable than the ordinary lacquer. Price $31.50. 
amperes of current. Other models from $18 up. Simple ,microscopes 


Special terms to Educational institutions. from $2 up. 


Write for illustrated catalog or special 
Balopticon or Microscope price lists. 


Bausch ¢§ Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Microscopes, 
Projection Lanterns (Balopticons) and other high grade optical products. 














days this would melt and run down over walls 72°. This gives 12° as the depression or differ- room temperature at some point away from the 
and window sills. Humidity in dwelling houses ence between the wet and dry bulb thermome- wall and out of the reach of warm or cold 
and schoolhouses should run from 30 per cent to ters. Now look down the column headed “air drafts. Note this temperature. Wrap a small 
50 per cent and not fall below 30 per cent. The temperature” and find 72°. Run across to the piece of rag about the bulb and fasten with 
Chicago Commission on Ventilation says not right to the column headed 12. Opposite 72 thread or string and saturate the rag with water. 
less than 40 per cent. and under 12 we find 49. This means that the ‘Tare hold of the end of the string and walk 


relative humidity is 49 per cent. As another 
example take a dry bulb temperature of 68 
and wet bulb temperature of 54°. The differ- 
ence is 14°. Opposite 68 and under 14 we find 
39. The relative humidity under these condi- 
tions is 39 per cent. 


about the room swinging the thermometer 
vigorously at the end of the string. (Be care- 
ful not to hit the wall or desks.) After swing- 
ing for 15 or 20 seconds, take a reading. Swing 
and read again. Do this until the temperature 
becomes stationary. The last reading is the 


How Humidity is Measured. 

In order to keep the humidity of a building 
or room at the proper degree there must be som. 
means of measuring it. For this purpose three 
different instruments are used; the hygrodeik, 


the hygrometer and the sling ssvehrometer. Ot i acc -— 7 an seri he v7 “ 
1 th - " deat a. Cota gg aie nat A sling psychrometer as ‘ hy : = wet bulb temperature. Subtract from the dry 
a 1ecse ic Ss ivy svc 0 CLEC s ej 5 ‘ ave ‘ ere " ' r r rag < ay > . 

o£ ' | a. . Its acti ” alway available. : Very good results may De bulb or room temperature previously noted and 
satisfactory and accurate. s acon 18 Very — obtained with a 25 cent dairy thermometer in 


find the humidity from the table as before. 


simple and easy to understand. It consists of the following manner. Tie the thermometer ; 
two thermometers known as the wet bulb and coancly to a string, 12 or 14 inches long so Supplying Moisture to the Air. 
dry bulb thermometers. The dry bulb ther- that it may be swung like the psychrometer. As has been explained, moisture must be sup- 


mometer is an ordinary thermometer such as is goo that the bulb is perfectly dry and take the plied to rooms artificially heated. Otherwise 
used for taking temperatures. The wet bulb 
thermometer as its name indicates, has a piece 
of muslin or other porous material wrapped 
around the bulb and saturated with water. 
When the instrument is used it is whirled about 


Relative Humidity Table. 
Relative humidity in per cent for different depressions of the wet-bulb thermometer and for 
different temperatures of the air. 


with a rapid, even motion, thus causing a Depression, 


or Difference between Dry and Wet-bulb Thermometers. 
strong current of air to pass over the bulbs. i 
We have already said that evaporation cools the | Air 3/4/5167! 8| 9/10 {11 |12 |13 |14 [15 |16 |17 |18 |19 |20 21 |22 23 |24 |25 
surface from which it takes place. The water Temperature 
evaporating from the muslin surrounding the 
vet bulb cools it and eauses the temperature to we ee bases 83| 78| 73) 68) 63! 58| 53) 49) 44! 40) 35) 31! 27) 22; 17; 11; 9) 1 1 
fall below that shown by the dry bulb thermome- 61. ............... 84. 78) 74, 68| 64) 59) 54: 50 45) 40 36 32) 28 24 18 14 10 3 ie 
ter. The drier the air, the more rapid will be 62 sa htiak Care toi . 84,79 74) 69 64 60 55 50 46 41 37 33 29 25 20 16 12| 5| 4 1 
the evaporation and the faster and farther the 68 ..---.++-- ..| 84) 79) 74) 70) 65) 60) 56 51 47 42 38 34 30 26 21 i 13 7) 5 a2 
wet bulb thermometer will fall. It will finally ©4 -++++++++se++5: 84 19 0) 19 os 1 4 Bote =| So) & a + onl oe ” - 7 : Fi 9 
. . ‘ 65 _.....! 85! 80! 75!) 70! 66) 62) 57) 53) 48 44| 40' 36; 32!) 28) 24) 2 16| 11 8 o o 
come to rest at a point determined by the tem | oeeeteateneas. 85 80\ 761711 66 62 58 53 49 45 41. 371 33 29 25 22 17) 12) 10 7 > ae 
perature of the room and the moisture present ¢7 Ooo, 85 80| 76 71\ 67/62 58 54/50! 46) 42| 38| 34) 30| 26 23,1814) 11) 8| 6 1 
in the air. The difference between the readings ¢g ||............. 85\ 81| 76) 72| 67| 63 59| 55. 51| 47) 43) 39| 35| 31/ 27| 24/ 201 15/13/10) 7) 3/. 
of the wet and dry bulb thermometers indicates Serer eee ere 85! 81! 77! 72) 68! 64! 59| 55| 51; 47! 44! 40) 36) 32) 28) 25/ 21/16/14); 11) 9) 4) 1 
a certain percentage of humidity. This may 70 ............... 86| 81) 77) 72) 69) 64) 60) 56 52) 48) 44) 40) 37) 33 29 27) 22/17/15) 12/10) 6) 3 
be ealeulated, but the practical way is to read UE)? cova Vivekdanaon ' 86! 82) 77! 73) 69) 64! 60 56 53 49 45 1 38 34 3 28 +1 4 16 13 - 7 4 
from a table like the one shown in Fig. 1. 72 «-+eeeeeeeeeees 86) 82 78 73 69 65 61 57 53 49 46 42 3 85 31 = 24 20 18 15 13; 9 5 
< inst: Ee, Suppose he dry bulb thermometer TB cece eee ee eeees 86| 82) 78 73) 70) 65) 61 05 54 o0 46 43) 40 36 pi 29 = be 19 16 14 10 6 
For instance, suppose the cry | 2 | Beate 86| 82| 78! 74| 70| 66! 62) 58) 54| 51! 47/ 44. 40) 37| 33, 30) 26 23) 20,17) 15/11) 7 
read 72° and the wet bulb 60°. To find the 76 ""'""' "7 TTT" 86 82| 78 74/70! 66! 63\ 59! 55| 51/ 48) 44/ 41/ 38/ 34 31) 27) 24/ 21) 18/16/12! 8 


relative humidity we first subtract 60° from 
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Both Need 
Inkstand 





No. 50 School Well 
Screws into desk top 
sets flush. Noiseless 
efficient, economical! 


her records in ink, and they 
cast reflection upon our edu 


The supply of ink in an ordinary inkwell 
is not a standard quantity. When first filled 
there is just the right amount of ink; the 
next day there is not quite enough; and it 
gets worse daily Furthermore, it collects 
dirt and thickens up spoiled 
pens and reports 


Consequence 


The Sengbusch Self-closing Inkwell auto- 
matically supplies just the right amount of 
ink at all times, and as long as it will ink a 
pen, it will ink it properly 


not evaporate or collect dir 
clean pen work wherever the 





Pupils must be taught to 
teach them an incorrect met} 
be taught inefficient, dirty, w 
that is what the use of the or 


Try It--At Ou 


We show here the school w 





| 
| 
a) 


No. 62—2 4 inches 
in diameter; same 
heighth Conven 
ient where a pen 
rack 18 not requir 
ed. Price $1.00 


stands. Any one, or all of t 
paid to any school officer, fe 
If you are not satisfied then t 
efficient, and 
most economical inkstand for you 
own use and that of your pupils, 


send it back and that willend the matter 
Otherwise remit price as quoted here 

This offer has no strings to it We 
know the “Sengbusch” will win its own 
case wherever it is tried 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOS- 


white glass 


53 Stroh Bldg. MILWAUKEE, WIS. two pin tra 








Teacher and Pupil-- | 


The use of pen and ink in the school-room is 
an absolute necessity. The teacher must make 
must be neat, or they 
cational system. 


In the “Sengbusch” the ink never gets thick; can- 
‘t. This means good, 


flush with the desk top, and also some office ink- 





ING INKSTAND CO. No. 310-—Inkstand sets into pressed 


This | 





No. 300 Pressed white 
glass base, into which ink 
stand is set. Rack for 3 
pens. Price $2.00 


“Sengbusch” is used 

use pen and ink. Why 
10d? They should not 
asteful methods — and 
‘dinary inkstand does. 


r Expense 
ell, which sets into and 
hese will be sent post- 


rv a 10 days’ free trial 
hat it is the best, most 


base: rack for three pens; 
ys Price $2 50 











SHOWING DOORS PARTLY EXTENDED 


These cuts show an installation of thre IMPROVED SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS 
in one room of the 13th Ave. School, Newark, N. J., 


It will be noted that an interesting feature is that when folded they set back into a 
recess, thus making them stand flush with the wall, there being no projection of any kind. 


‘*Simple of construction; easy of operation.” 
Write for particulars. 


FOLDING PARTITION COMPANY, 





DOORS FOLDED INTO RECESSES 


E. F. Guilbert, Architect. 


See Sweets. 


200 Broadway, New York 








the relative humidity is too low for health and 
comfort. Let us see just how much moisture is 
necessary. Suppose we have a schoolhouse con 
taining 200 pupils for whom there is an air 
supply of 30 cubic feet per minute per pupil. 
This means 30 x 200 6,000 cubic feet per 
minute and 60 x 6,000 = 360,000 eubic feet per 
hour. Suppose the outdoor air has a tempera 
ture of 32° and a relative humidity of 70 per 
cent. How much moisture must be added it 
the humidity in the room is to be 40 per cent 
with a temperature of 70°¢ Air at 32° and 
saturated contains .301 pounds of moisture per 
1,000 cubic feet. If the relative humidity is 
70 per cent, there are .301 x .70 = .210 pounds 
of moisture in 1,000 cubic feet. This air is 
brought into the building and heated to 70 
Air at 70° and saturated contains 1.14 pounds 
of moisture in 1,000 cubic feet, with 50 per cent 
humidity it must contain .57 pounds. Since the 
incoming air contains .21 pounds the amount to 
be added to every 1,000 cubic feet is .57 21 
.36 pounds. The amount of moisture to be sup 
plied per minute for 6,000 cubic feet of air is 
6 x .J6 2.16 pounds. The amount required 
per hour is 2.16 x 60 129.6 pounds or about 
151% gallons. In this calculation no allowance 
has been made for the expansiou of the air whei 
heated. The result shows clearly that a con 
siderable quantity of moisture must be added to 
fresh outdoor air in order to keep the humidity 
at the proper point after heating to room tem 
perature. 

This moisture can best be introduced in the 
form of steam. For this purpose take a piece 
of pipe five or six feet long and drill in it a 
number of one-quarter inch holes six inches 
apart. Plug up or put a cap on the outer end 
and put a valve on the other end. Connect this 
with the boiler and allow steam to blow into the 
air supplied to the building. In case there is 
no direct air supply into which this moisture 
can be introduced, a small attachment known 


as an air moistener may be screwed on the 
radiators. This allows steam to escape quietly 
into the room. This can be used only on pres 
sure systems. Air washers and humiditiers ar 
now being used quite commonly. 
air is washed by passing thru a spray or sheet 
of water and is humidified at the same time. 
In many cases the humidity and temperature 
are automatically controlled. 

In ease a building is furnace heated and no 
steam is available, moisture must be introduced 
in the form of water. Some furnaces are sup 


The incoming 


plied with water pans and if they are kept hot 
enough to evaporate the water rapidly, sufficient 
moisture can be supplied. If these do not sup 
ply suflicient moisture water may be _ intro- 
duced in the form of a spray in the warm air 
In this case 
sary to eatch the excess water. 


spaces, a drip pan will be neces 
Another method 
is to place a porous substance having a larg 
evaporating surface continually saturated with 
water in the The large sur 
face exposed makes possible very rapid evapora 
tion. 


Warn alr passages. 


The Dubuque Pageant and Fete 


James H. Harris, Superintendent of Schools 


Undoubtedly the most brilliant and spectacu- 
lar event in the history of the Dubuque schools 
was the school pageant and fete which took 
place on Flag Day, June 14, 1916. “The demon 
stration of the work of the children,” the Tele 
graph-Herald editorially said, “was without 
doubt the most successful undertaking of the 
kind ever tried in Dubuque.” Certainly no 
school event ever elicited such enthusiastic and 
spontaneous expressions of approval. It wa: 
the talk of the city for weeks. Not the least of 
its effects was the community and civic spirit 
awakened. 

There were two parts to the event, first the 
Shakespeare pageant and parade; second, the 
folk dances and drills on the municipal athletic 
field. The Shakespeare 
tribution of the high school. 
school students, appropriately costumed, repre- 
sented the leading characters in each of the 
following plays: 

Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, The Tem- 
pest, Hamlet, As You Like It, Macbeth, and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


pageant was the con 
Groups of high 


Besides these there wer groups of students 
representing witches, fairies, and ghosts, and a 
miscellaneous group representing such charae 
ters as Queen Elizabeth with her court ladies 
and courtiers, Sir Walter Raleigh Shakespeare, 
and a few of the best-known characters in the 
plays not included in those mentioned above. 
The Shakespeare pageant constituted a beauti- 
ful and picturesque feature of the general pro 
cession. 

Besides the pageant, which included about 300 
pupils, the street parade included 1,100 pupils 
from the grammar grades, all of whom were 
costumed for the folk dances or drills, in which 
they were later to take part. There were groups 
of girls in orange and white who were to take 
part in the Maypole dance; there were the 
Morris dancers in green and white; girls in red, 
white and blue, costumed for the dance, “Pop 
Goes the Weasel;” and hundreds of boys in 
white blouses and dark trousers. It was a beau 


tiful and inspiring spectacle as it wended its 
way down the street, and won the enthusiastic 
applause of the thousands of spectators who 
At the athletic field the page- 


lined the walks. 
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Install Durand Steel Lockers in your school. 
and useful habits. You will find a standard equipment which will meet with your ideas. 





An Attractive Installation in the Ballard Union High School, Seattle, Wash. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


A comfortable feeling of pri- 
vacy and possession comes into 
the school life of each pupil when 
Durand Steel Lockers are installed. 


There is an individual number 
on each locker; and the patented 
lock gives the pupil a sense of se- 
curity about his belongings and 
eliminates losses and petty sus- 
picions. 


This is one of the fine influ- 
ences which the personal Durand 
Steel Locker equipment brings 
into the school. These steel lockers, 


handsomely enameled, well ventilated, and conveniently arranged, also encourage neatness 
and cleanliness and protect against fire and the spread of contagious maladies. 


They are a tacit influence for good order 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg., NEW YORK 





aunt swept in a large cirele around the field, 
affording the crowded stands a wonderful view 
and eliciting unqualified admiration. 

A large section of the grandstand was re- 
served for the children, and when they took 

eir seats a riot of colors was blended as into a 
INussive bouquet of flowers. 

The Exercises. 

The program of exercises on the field was as 
follows: 

The Morris Dance, Indian Club Drill, Wand 
Drill, Folk-dance “Pop Goes the Weasel,” 
Dumb-bell Drill, Maypole Dance, Flag Drill. 

The drills were given by boys only; the dances 
by girls only. In each exercise there were from 
150 to 250 participants, and the precision and 
unity with which every step and every move- 
ment were given, was one of the remarkabk 
features of the event. For this the credit is due 
Miss Margaret Lucas, the supervisor of physical 
culture in the city schools, the high school 
teachers of English, the instructors in Domestic 
Art, both high sehool and grade, and the prin- 
cipals and teachers who so heartily co operated 

making the fete the success it was. Much 
hard work, most careful planning and organiza- 
tion, considerable anxiety, and no little patience, 
were required to bring the affair to a successful 


conelusion, but all these things were amply re- 


paid by the suecess which attended our efforts, 
and by the unanimous and enthusiastic recep 
tion which it met at the hands of the public. 


THE UNINTERESTED TEACHER. 

Writing in the Educational Press Bulletin, 
State Supt. Francis G. Blair of Illinois calls the 
attention of school boards and superintendents to 
the problem of the experienced teacher who has 
‘gone stale.” 

“‘New occasions teach new duties,’ declares 
the high school graduate, with or without quota- 
tion marks. But so far as I am aware the afore- 
said graduate has never pointed out that old 
occasions should teach new duties. Of the thirty 
thousand teachers who enter upon their work 


this September not more 


than three thousand 





each new school year teach new duties to these 


will find it a ‘new occasion.’ While the very 
newness of it will bring anxiety and misgivings 
to these beginners and while the learning of 
these new duties will require close supervision 
and direction if waste and confusion are to be 
avoided, our thought must not be confined wholly 
to these new teachers. 

“How are the experienced teachers, the veter- 
ans, starting the new year’s work? Are they 
returning with the edge of their interest dulled? 
Have they lost the keenness, the glow, the en- 
thusiasm which every new year demands 
whether the occasions are new or old? Does 


old teachers or are they resting upon past suc- 
cesses? Are they assuming that because their 
room and grade are the same as last year that 
there will be nothing new for them to learn, no 
new adjustments to make? 

“If a teacher has grown stale in her work or 
if her work has grown stale to her, a hard, dry 
and unprofitable year lies before her pupils. It 
is the plain duty of boards of education thru 
their superintendent to discover such a teacher 
early in the year. If she cannot arouse herself 
or be aroused to put new thought, new energy 
and new life into her work, the children should 
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To be or not to be Kewaunee 


If a school decides for superlative construction 
no difficulty in closing the order, because of our long reputation 
in the Furniture field as exponents of high quality. 


But when a school is compelled to temporize with 
because of a limited fund and a sincere desire to make it 
stretch as far as possible, then it sometimes happens that “the 


price 


field’? gets the business. 


We want to send you a copy of the new Kewaunee Book. You 


will find it yp ean in making your plans. 


SHewnwiee FURNITURE 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 

have a new teacher. New wine can be poured 
into old vesseis and fresh enthusiasm can be put 
into old duties. One of the best proofs that the 
teacher is living and growing is her power to re- 
create her work anew each year; her power to 
learn new duties from old occasions.” 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

St. Paul, Minn. The school day in all high 
schools has been lengthened from six to eight 
periods. The longer school day, which gives a 
thirty-three and one-third increase, permits the 
holding of classes in regular classrooms and 
offers periods of rest and relaxation. It takes 
care of a larger number of classes and has obvi- 
ated the necessity of a new building. 

San Bernardino Cal. The departmental sys 
tem has been extended to include the students 
of the seventh grades in the respective grade 
schools 

Boise, Idaho. The school day has been length- 
ened to five hours and 55 minutes with recita 
tion periods of 45 minutes. Morning sessions 
begin at 8:45 o’clock. 

Riverside, Cal. The board has ruled that stu 
dents taking music outside the high school from 
certified teachers shall be given credit for that 
work on the same basis as for regular subjects 

Cuba, N. Y. A savings bank has been installed 
in the high school The Educational Thrift 
Service plan has been adopted. 

The South Bend (Ind.) High School has this 
year inaugurated the plan of supervised study. 
The school day is divided into six-hour periods. 
The first half hour is given up to recitation ana 
the second half to study of the next day’s les 
son under the careful supervision of the teacher. 

Fort Madison, la. The board has revised the 
schedule for the high school, making 8:45 the 
opening hour for the morning session and 1:15 
the opening hour for the afternoon session. Thé 
change makes an extension of fifteen minutes on 
each session and reduces the noon hour to one 
hour and fifteen minutes. 

St. Paul, Minn. The office of high school vis 
itor has been created with the appointment of 
Miss Eva Thompson, an instructor in the Cen 
trai High School. Miss Thompson’s duties will 
be to become acquainted with the students and 


this is the problem that 
confronts the school executive who is planning new equipment. 
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No. 1000 Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table. Arranged 
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their parents, to find out why students are un 
able to keep up in the work, and to suggest 
means which will help them to do better work 

Brattleboro, Vt. The high school schedule 
has been revised on the two session plan. Morn 
ing sessions open at 8 o’clock and close at 12:10. 
Afternoon sessions open at 1:20 o’clock and 
close at 2:50. 

High Point, N. C. Under the direction of the 
principal, the recitation periods have been 
lengthened to one hour each. The first half of 
the period will be given to recitations and the 
balance to supervised study. 

An extension of the junior high school system 














rhe Daily Flag Salute in a New York School 


is planned in Minneapolis, Minn., to adjust the 
schools to the needs of the individual and the 
community. The proposed change involves a re 
organization of the senior high schools, the 
introduction of more practical courses and a 
method of co-operation between the senior highs 
and the Dunwoody Institute and the Girls’ 
Vocational High School. 

Especially bright students are to be given in 
struction suited to their ability and special 
courses will be offered for those who expect to 
enter college. 

Taunton, Mass. The board has readopted the 
two-session plan in the high school in order to 
accommodate the large 

Phoenix, Ariz. Promotion by subject has been 
adopted for the high school for the next year 
All pupils with less than three credits are as 
signed as freshmen, pupils with three and less 
than six are assigned as sophomores and pupils 
with six credits and not rated as seniors ar 
grouped with the junior division. Such students 
as have enrolled in enough work to make their 
graduation possible at the end of the year ar 
placed with the senior division. Each pupil is 
transferred from class to class as the quality ot 
the classwork improves or deteriorates. New 
pupils are required to consult the office for 
necessary credits. 

Eugene, Ore. October first was observed as 
“Study Day” in the high school. Each teacher 
in the 23 roll rooms took ten minutes for the 
reading of study helps and a discussion of the 
need for directed study. The English Depart 
ment prepared themes on the subject based on 
the following outline: (1) How I Study and 
What Difficulties I Encounter, (2) How I Can 
Apply Study Helps, (3) How I Make Use of My 
Time During the Class Study Period. 

Mr. Loren D. Towle of Boston, Mass., has 
offered to give to the town of Newport, N. H., a 
high schoo] building, including site and equip- 
ment, at a cost not to exceed $75,000. Upon 
acceptance of the gift, the town must agree to 
properly operate and maintain the building, care 
for the grounds, keep the building and contents 
insured against fire, and in case of destruction, 
to replace it with a building at least the equiva 
lent of the former structure. 


classes. 
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Since the establishment of our business over forty years 
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ing and Ventilating of schools only. 
in this line of work. 

We are Engineers, Manufacturers and Contractors, thus 
making it possible for us to design, manufacture and install 
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System). 
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SCHOOL BONDS AND SCHOOL REVENUES 


A timely talk on types of bonding indebtedness 
of school districts and their relation to school 
revenues was read before the recent summer con- 
vention of the Ohio Educational Association. The 
author of the paper was Mr. W. 8S. Coy, a member 
of the Columbus Board of Education, who has 
made a considerable study of the problem of 
school bonds. Mr. Coy said, in part, the follow 
ing: 

General View of Development and Theories of 
Public Borrowing. 

“The first presidential advocate of prepared- 
ness, George Washington, is quoted as having 
said, ‘In time of peace, prepare for war.’ 

“The wise Athenians hoarded vast sums of 
money against the time of public need. Scripture 
mentions the vast treasures of Hezekiah and the 
Jewish princes. Philip and Perseus, kings of 
Macedonia, the leaders of the republics of Gaul, 
Julius Caesar, and the later Roman emperors, 
prudently provided large amounts of treasure 
against future public exigencies. 

“Contrary to this practice, there has grown up 
in the past few centuries the modern expedient of 
passing the hat to posterity by mortgaging the 
public revenues for from two to four decades 
ahead. Then, that posterity, profiting by the 
noble example of their forefathers, has the same 
reliance on the ability of their posterity to ex- 
tinguish debts incurred by their fathers. 

“(It is very tempting to the administrative 
heads of our cities to employ the expedient of 
issuing bonds to make the works of the adminis- 
tration appear dazzling to their constituency, 
leaving the greater part of the burden to be sus- 
tained by succeeding administrations. ) 

“Pinto, a Portuguese merchant, held that a 
great public debt enriched a nation. Our own 
great financier, Alexander Hamilton, for a time 
followed the same trend of thought. The most 
extreme statement made by Hamilton along this 
line reads as follows: 

“*Trace the progress of a public debt in a par- 
ticular case. The government borrows of an in- 


dividual $100 in specie, for which it gives its 
funded bonds These $100 are expended upon 
some branch of public service. They are not an- 
nihilated; they only pass from the individual who 
lent to the individual to whom the government 
has disbursed them. In the hands of their new 
master they continue to perform their usual func- 
tions, as capital. But besides this, the lender has 
the bonds of the government for the sum lent 
These, from their negotiable and easily vendible 
nature, can at any moment be applied by him to 
any useful or profitable undertaking which oc- 
curs; and thus the credit of the government pro 
duces a new and additional capital, equal to $100.’ 

“On another occasion later Hamilton said: ‘But 
it interests the public councils to estimate every 
object as it truly is; to appreciate how far the 
good in any measure is compensated by the ill, 
or the ill by the good; either of them is seldom 
unmixed. 

“‘*Neither will it follow that an accumulation 
of debt is desirable, because a certain degree of it 
operates as capital. There may be a state of 
things in which any such artificial capital is un- 
necessary. The debt, too, may be swelled to such 
a size as that the greatest part of it may cease to 
be useful as capital, serving only to pamper the 
dissipation of idle individuals; as that the sums 
required to pay the interest upon it may become 
oppressive, and beyond the means which the gov- 
ernment can employ to raise them; as that the 
resources of taxation, to face the debt, may have 
been strained too far to admit of extensions ad 
quate to exigencies which regard the public 
safety. Where this critical point is cannot be 
pronounced; but it is impossible to believe that 
there is not such a point.’ 

“Hamilton and the men of his time had a clear 
insight into government principles, and his con- 
clusions in this matter are just as clear, just as 
true today as they were in his time and I do not 
know of any better text from which one could 
preach than from just what Alexander Hamilton 
has said as just quoted. 


Basic Principles Covering the Issuance of 
Bonds. 

“There seems to be among authorities gener- 
ally, a set of basic principles which should guide 
all munieipal officers in the matter of incurring 
bonded indebtedness 

Foremost stands the principle that a project, 
the benefits of which will continue over a long 
period of years, justifies a bond issue maturing 
at the end of such a period. Conversely, a merely 
temporary convenience or benefit, amounting to 
a current expense, should be paid by those and 
those only, who are the recipients of such con- 
venience or benefit. 

“A school building which will be of service for 
a period of thirty years justifies a bond issue ex 
tending over that length of time, while an issue 
of bonds to collect garbage of a city for the year 
1916—an item clearly of current expense—is, by 
the above stated principle, unjustifiable. 

“It has been well said by one who knows: ‘Pay 
as you go, if you can’t pay, don’t go.’ 

“Another principle that has been made a part 
of the constitution of Ohio in the matter of bond 
issuance, is that the very first charge that must 
be made upon the public revenues is an amount 
sufficient to pay interest charges and to retire 
bonds as they become due. Before this principle 
was incorporated in the constitution, it occurred 
not infrequently that no provisions were made 
for the final retirement of bonds Refunding 
bonds for the entire original amount had to be 
issued, resulting often in interest charges amount- 
ing to two or three times the principal indebted- 
ness. 

“Another principle which seems to have a large 
following is that there is no limit to the number 
of bonds that may be issued other than that of 
finding that bond buyers refuse to purchase the 
bonds, fearing that the limit has been reached, 
and that the credit of the municipality will not 
stand the strain. The consequence is that when 
it appears difficult to secure money in any other 
way, Officialdom naturally turns to the issuance 
of bonds for whatever notion or whim their con 
stituents may thrust upon them, and for which 
they have not provided in the budget that has 
been made out for the year’s expense.” 
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In discussing local conditions in Ohio, Mr. Coy 
warned especially against bonding communities 
according to any plan except the serial bond 
which are most frequently employed in 
smaller communities. He showed the evil of the 
lump bond issues which run for years and which 
are retired at one time. Mr. Coy cited the situa 
tion of the school district in the city of Columbus. 


Types of Bonded Indebtedness. 

“The following statistics are taken from the 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the Sinking 
Fund of the City of Columbus, for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1915. 

Bonded Debt of the City 
December 31, 1915: 


issues 


of Columbus, Ohio, 


Ass. Bonds—Total .. oft is lve fs eae Wark tio $ 5,080,500 
Gen. City Bonds—Total.............. 15,027,300 

Grand Total pace dante . .$20,107,800 
TS ee WG hk 6 kk wes Ke ee Redee $ 5,753,739.43 

Net Debt reer eee ere $14,354,060.57 
Averane Tale Of WLOPONE sow 665 oc ek cscunes 4l4 & 
Increase of bonded debt in 1915........$1,872,300 
Population—1915 census estimate......... 211,000 


Interest and Sinking Fund Levies—(in Detail). 

For the disbursements of the year 1915. 
Duplicate $275,819,930.00 

l For interest 


on bonded debt.. ‘nap 
gt «aval 1.7554 mills; vielded, $476,985.25 
2. For sinking fund purposes. . 
.7295 mills; 
pee aad 3.4849 mills, 
For the disbursements of the year 1916. 
Duplicate Stabe .....$275,800,720.00 
l For interest on bonded debt........ eee 
aawid 1.912 mills; should yield $527,312.00 
2. For sinking fund purposes........ 
1.865 mills; should yield $514,515.00 
Sates 3.777 mills; should yield $1,041,827.00 
“From the report of the Sinking Fund Commis 
sion of the Board of Education of the Columbus 
City School District for the school year ending 
August 31, 1915, is taken from the following in 
formation: 


vielded, $946,587.13 


Total Bonded Indebtedness Aug. 31, 
i ire bees $1,457,200.00 
The Sinking Fund.. 385,255.94 
eee rT ee Tr rT eres $1,071,944.06 
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A VOTERS TALE OF TMCOTORE ....dsicccicesswisace 444% 
Increase of bonded debt 1915............ $214,000 
Amount received from taxes......... $143,993.63 
Therefore, approximate levy necessary.... 45 


“Going back to the report of the City Sinking 
Fund Commission we find the following: 


Tax Levies 1915. 

State, .414; County, 3.00; City, 6.01; 
4.54. Total, 13.6. 

“Now looking back over our figures what anal- 
ogies can we find to make clear to us what it all 
means 

“The levy found necessary to provide for the 
interest and sinking fund of the city—3.48 mills 

is more than half the total amount levied for 
taking care of the city altogether. The total levy 
for all city purposes including city and sinking 
fund charges being 6.01 mills. More concretely 
still, out of every $100 paid into the city treasury 
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in taxes, more than $50 goes to pay interest and 
sinking fund charges, and the greater part of that 
to pay interest alone. 

“In the case of money coming to the board of 
education thru taxation it should be noted that 
a levy of about .45 mill or about 1/10 of the whole 
levy 4.54 is necessary to provide for the interest 
and sinking fund charges. Concretely $10 out of 
every $100 paid for education goes this way. In- 
cidentally, it is hard to see how wasteful extrava- 
gance can be charged against the school officials 
of Columbus when you carry out the comparison 
between the management of the city indebtedness 
and the school indebtedness. 

“It should be stated further that every bond 
issued by the board of education of the city of 
Cclumbus, is for some permanent improvement 
having to do with the location and erection of 
buildings for the use of the schools over a long 
period. In many instances, however, it appears 
that the city has issued bonds for such current 
expense items, as meat inspection, street repairs, 
and garbage collection. 

“For every man, woman and child in Columbus 
there must have been paid into the treasury for 
interest and sinking fund charges alone, the sum 
of $5 for the year 1915. From the statistics here 
quoted, it can easily be deduced that out of every 
$100 paid for taxes for all purposes, $36 goes into 
interest and sinking fund charges. 


In contrast to the situation in Columbus, Mr. 
Coy described three typical small communities 
which are meeting their needs for permanent 


school improvements by issuing short time notes 
or serial bonds for a portion of the building cost 
Said Mr. Coy: 

“Thru the consideration of 
budget commission in 
tion of Hamilton 


the most efficient 
Ohio, the board of educa- 
Township, Franklin County, 
Ohio, desiring to erect a township high school 
building to cost $18,000 was permitted to levy 
more than it needed for the contingent fund. The 
property valuation being approximately $3,700, 
000, half the amount was provided this way which 
then by petition to the Court of Common Pleas, 
was transferred to the building fund. Just now 
they are advertising short time seriai bonds for 
the remainder of the amount necessary. The tax 
rate is higher for perhaps three years, but a big 
saving is made in interest charges 
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“Truro Township, Franklin County, is building 
about .one two-room schoolhouse a year and is 
using the same plan as that adopted by Hamilton 
Township. 

“The board of education of Norwich Township, 
Franklin County, Ohio, is advertising a $60,000 
bond issue carrying a five per cent rate of in- 
terest payable semi-annually and at each semi- 
annual interest paying period, three bonds of 
$500 denomination are to be retired. The bonds 
are serial, being numbered from 1 to 120. Total 
interest charge is $31,500. One of the sharp dis- 
tinctions between the city and the country plan 
is that there are practically no bonds issued by 
our villages or townships which fall due for the 
entire amount at maturity as it is most generally 
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the case with the city bonds.” 

In closing his paper, Mr. Coy urged that first 
every county budget commission should have a 
representative of the school interests; Secondly, 
that bonds should be permitted to provide only 
for items of permanent value and should be pro- 
hibited for all current expenses; Third, that the 
tax rate should be made so elastic as to cover all 
fiuctuations in current expense so as to obviate 
the inclination to issue bonds under slight pre- 
texts; Fourth, that the greatest publicity should 
be given to all proposed bond issues and their 
effect upon the tax rate in future years; Fifth, 
that the commercial idea of conducting business 
enterprises with funds already in hand should be 
adopted as a public policy. 


General 
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The Day After. 

Supt. Wells A. Hall of Concord, Mass., recently 
called the attention of his teachers to an abuse 
of the holiday privilege. Like other superin- 
tendents Mr. Hall has found that the school day 
directly following a holiday is well nigh use- 
less. He writes: 

Why should it be? Is there any good reason 
whatever for the existence of such a notion? 
Are the pupils and teachers so lacking in will 
power that they are ready to confess their in- 
ability to control a hidden desire for change 
something different? Rather shouldn’t pupils and 
teachers develop the power to enjoy a holiday, 
and on the day following return to the daily 
tasks with renewed enthusiasm and “snap?” 





Some persons reason that schools should not 
open for one day because business places fre 
quently remain closed under similar circum 
stances. Isn’t it fair to conclude that business 
places do not open because their employees have 
been for so long influenced by the schools in 
this matter as to make it impracticable? 

How far is the old saying, “As the teacher, so 
the school,” applicable to this pernicious notion 
concerning school days that follow holidays? 

I am firmly of the opinion that every teacher 
should fight against this false notion persistent- 
ly; that he should demonstrate his ability to 
overcome a troublesome time in school work by 
demanding and getting, on days following holi- 
days, work equal to that of other days; and that 


if he enters upon the work at these times with 
“snap,” he can entirely overcome this false and 
unworthy notion. 


School Permits. 

The practice of giving transfer permits to chil 
dren who for some reason or other desire to 
attend a school outside the district in which they 
live, has caused a lively debate in the Chicago 
Board of Education. The Hyde Park High 
School, which is in a fashionable district of the 
city, has been overcrowded by students from 
other districts, and Mr. Jacob M. Loeb, president 
of the school board, asked the board to put a 
stop to the abuse. 

The school board in taking notice of Mr. Loeb’s 
protest has adopted the following rule: 

Pupils shall attend school in the district in 
which their parents or legal guardians reside, 
except when, because of physical disability or for 
discipline, they are given permits by the Super 
intendent to attend schools in other districts. No 
such permit shall be issued by the Superintend 
ent until he first has approved the written appli 
cation for the same which shall include all rea 
sons therefor, nor then, until the permit shall 
have been recommended by the Committee on 
School Management and concurred in by Board 
action. 

Questions concerning the legal residence of a 
pupil applying for a transfer from the district 
in which his parents or guardian reside shall be 
referred to the Secretary of the Board. 

The rule will not be retroactive but students 
who have already been transferred will be per 
mitted to continue in the schools where they had 
been enrolled before the passage of the rule. 

The Chicago Tribune in commenting on the 
evil of granting transfer permits says: 

“Undoubtedly there are special cases where 
such permits properly may be granted to meet 
temporary conditions or unusual hardships. But 
when they are granted in large numbers in 
favor of certain favored schools and on mainly 
social grounds they become a nuisance. They 
are too often the expression of social snobbish- 
ness or unwise parental indulgence and should 
be prohibited as offensive to the same demo 
cracy which it is one of the chief objects of our 
public school system to foster.” 
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“Wolff” Plumbing Retards 
school Building Depreciation 


Wolff Plumbing Fixtures last as long as your 


building. 


That’s why a substitute for “Wolff” plumbing is 


always a poor substitute. 


If Wolff plumbing has been used, the depreciation of 
a school building, figured theoretically, is often not 
evident in the appearance of the building. But if 
cheap substitutes for “Wolff”? have been used, their 
quick deterioration is strongly noticeable. 


Don’t use substitutes for Wolff plumbing. You can’t afford to 
let your school’s reputation suffer by putting in cheap, unsani- 
tary plumbing, with its endless train of expense. 
plumbing for your school building. 


L.Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 


601-627 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


Use Wolff 














Salary Schedule for Supervisors and Principals. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of the rules committee provid- 
ing for a re-classification of assistant superin- 
tendents, high school principals, supervisors and 
employes in the superintendent’s office, and for 
a revision of salaries based on the classifications. 
rhe classifications and the salaries attached are 
as follows: 

Division G—General assistant: Class 9, $4,200; 
class 8, $4,080; class 7, $3,960; class 6, $3,840; 
class 5, $3,720; class 4, $3,500; class 3, $3,400; 
class 2, $3,300; class 1, $3,200. 

General Assistants who shall be designated by 
the Superintendent as requiring the use of an 
automobile, same to be purchased and main- 
tained by them, shall begin in Class 5; those 
designated as not requiring the use of an auto- 
mobile shall begin in Class 1 and proceed until 
the maximum of $3,500 be reached. 

Division F—High school principal: Class 5, 
$3,600: class 4, $3,480; class 3, $3,360; class 2, 
$3,240; class 1, $3,120. 

Principals of uncomplete regular high schools 
shall receive for the first year of service $2,520, 
and receive an annual increase of $120, until 
the maximum of $3,000 be reached. As soon as 
their schools become complete regular high 
schools they shall begin in Class 1. 

Division E—General supervisor: Class 6, 
$3,120; class 5, $3,000; class 4, $2,880; class 3, 
$2,760; class 2, $2,640; class 1, $2,520. 

Division D—Special supervisor: Class 11, 
$2,460; class 10, $2,400; class 9, $2,340; class 8, 
$2,280; class 7, $2,220; class 6, $2,160; class 5, 
$2,100; class 4, $2,040; class 3, $1,980; class 2, 
$1,920; class 1, $1,860. 

Division C—Special supervising teacher: Class 
10, $1,800; class 9, $1,740; class 8, $1,680; class 7, 
$1,620; class 6, $1,560; class 5, $1,500; class 4, 
$1,440; class 3, $1,380; class 2, $1,320; class 1, 
$1,260. 

Division B—Professional Assistant: Class 
$1,200; class 4, $1,140; class 3, $1,080; class 
$1,020; class 1, $960. 

Division A—Clerk: Class 7, $900; class 6, $840; 
class 5, $780; class 4, $720; class 3, $660; class 2, 
$600; class 1, $540. 


no 


The superintendent shall nominate the vari- 
ous employes for positions in the various divi- 
sions, together with the class that shall be given 
them. Upon their assignment to such division 
and class, by the board, the salary of the class 
shall be paid for the first year, and thereafter 
they shall proceed annually from class to class 
until the maximum of the division to which they 
have been assigned is reached. Promotions from 
one division to a higher division may only be 
made by the board of school directors upon 
recommendation of the committee on finance, 
following the nomination of the superintendent. 


Albany, N. Y. The sessions of the schools have 
been lengthened forty minutes to make it possi- 





MR. K. J. HOKE, 
Superintende nt ot S« ho 8, 


Duluth, Minn. 


ble to comply with the new physical education 
law which goes into effect this year. For the 
seventh and eighth grades, sessions will open at 
8:45 o’clock in the morning and at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. For all other grades, the morn- 
ing session will begin at nine and the afternoon 
session at one o’clock. 

The school board of Buffalo, N. Y., will shortly 
ask the state legislature to define its powers and 
duties. The action follows a controversy which 
has been going on between the members of the 
board and the commissioner of public affairs, 
relative to the provisions of the amended charter. 
The charter gives the commissioner jurisdiction 
over the department of public instruction but 
does not definitely state his powers and duties. 

Again, the charter gives to the superintendent 
of education the appointment of teachers and 
the immediate supervision of the schools, while 
to the board is delegated the control of the 
schools, school property, expenditures and 
activities. 

The present agitation is directed against the 
reduction of power formerly delegated to the 
board of education. It is held by many that the 
board should not have the final word on the 
amount of money which may be expended by it 
but that this duty should be vested in the 
council, basing its action on estimates furnished 
by the board. It is also asked that the selection 
of the superintendent and teachers be placed in 
the hands of the board. 

Kansas City, Mo. Members from the women’s 
clubs, the W. C. T. U., and the parent-teachers’ 
Association have asked the board to consider the 
adoption of a uniform dress for high school girls. 
The request has for its aim economy in dress 
and equality in the student body. 

St. Paul, Minn. The educational committee of 
the local association of commerce has asked that 
the board of education co-operate in the conduct 
of a survey of the schools. The survey will in- 
clude an investigation of school equipment, 
accommodations and hygiene and will cost about 
$20,000. An important part of the work will be 
a study of the courses of study with a view to 
eliminating those which are unnecessary or of 
little value to the students. 
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Steel Lockers 


| 








the best is wanted. 
Send for catalogs. 








Kansas City, Mo. schools have se- | 
lected Medart steel lockers and gym- | 
nasium equipment for their magnifi- 
cent new high school buildings. | 


Medart equipment is used where | 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Medart Gymnasium Equipment 





Our book, ‘“‘The Planning of a Gymnasium,”’ 
is valuable to School Authorities contem- 
plating or building gymnasiums. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Steel Lockers, Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apparatus 


specified as a standard for quality 
insures adjustment and mobility 
in apparatus as required for Public 
School work. Our Catalog K 
shows the exclusive features of 
our construction. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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A PERMANENT, ELASTIC, WASHABLE, DULL 
FINISH OIL PAINT CONTAINING NO WHITE LEAD 
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The Harmonious Light-diffusing Surfaces 
Produce Bright, Cheerful School Interiors. 


USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS 
WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


A sufficient quantity to make a thoro test 
will be sent to Schools gratis on request 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND COLOR SUGGESTIONS 


PATEK BROTHERS ..::.. MILWAUKEE 


| Patek’s Egshelcote 
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| Every Table Is Guaranteed 





Write today for all particulars and also a copy of our latest cata 
No obligations 


Economy Drawing Table Co. was2’bias. Toledo, Ohio 


to give entire satisfac- 
tion. Durability and 
convenience are built 
right into our drawing 
tables. 


Economy Drawing Tables 


are now being installed in 
hundreds of schools thruout 
the United States and this 
fact alone proves their prac- 
ticability. Our tables assist 
the student very maierially 
in making good drawings and 
sketches. 





























Fond du Lac, Wis. A special course for public 
school janitors has been provided in the evening 
school. The course includes instruction in the 
general principles of heating and ventilation, 
humidity, fan system, care of boilers, proper 
combustion of coal, sanitation, paints, stains and 
plumbing. The work is under the supervision of 
the Industrial Board of Education and the class 
is taught by an expert on the University faculty 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
rejected a proposed plan of President W. G. Will 
cox to require health certificates of entering 
children as safeguards against infantile paralysis 
in the schools. It was the opinion of the mem- 
bers that such a plan would work a hardship to 
thousands of children who have been flocking to 
the city without certificates and who would find 
it difficult to obtain them. 

Montgomery, Ala. The board of city commis 
sioners, upon the complaints of patrons of the 
schools, has adopted a resolution deducting from 
the annual appropriation of $92,500 an amount 
sufficient to cover the amount of tuition charges 
to be collected from students in the schools. 

Early in the past summer, because of an al- 
leged refusal of the city commissioners to appro- 
priate an increased amount for the ensuing year, 
the board ordered that tuition be charged each 
student. The commissioners held that the cost 
of maintaining the schools last year totaled 
$92,447 and that the appropriation is fully ade- 
quate for this year. The present action of the 
city officials is intended to uphold the free char- 
acter of the schools. 

Boston, Mass. The school board, in reopening 
the public schools during the progress of the 
infantile paralysis epidemic, has recognized the 
right of parents to keep their children at home 


should they deem it advisable. In a statement 
to the public, the board said it appreciated the 
apprehension of the parents and recognized their 
right to accept the consequences that might fol 
low a suspension of activities. 

Brockton, Mass. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
J. F. Seully, the board has ordered that pupils 
in the first grades of the schools be placed on 
half-time. The change is in the direction of a 
shorter school day for younger pupils. 

Detroit, Mich. A modified form of Eastern 
Standard Time has been adopted by the board. 
The new schedule provides that morning sessions 
shall begin at 8:45 o’clock and that primary and 
grammar grades shall be dismissed at 3:15 and 
3:30 o’clock respectively. The schedule insures 
daylight walking to school for every child on the 
shortest day of the winter. 

Cleveland, O. The school board is confronted 
with a great lack in accommodations and a large 
overfiow in pupils. It is planned to inaugurate 
relay, rotary and departmental classes to take 
care of the ten thousand pupils who must be 
accommodated previous to February, 1918, when 
additional buildings can be provided. 

Orleans, Neb. The school day for grammar 
and high schools has been changed, making the 
opening time 8:30 and the closing time 3:15 
o'clock. 

The school boards of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Chicago, Ill., have ordered that pupils write on 
both sides of white paper provided for writing 
purposes. The action follows a similar policy of 
the Minneapolis schools, which has been in opera 
tion for some years, in the matter of penman 
ship paper. Its adoption at the present time is 
due to the high price of paper and to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it in the paper markets. 


Baltimore, Md. The school board has been 
asked to recognize four delegates as accredited 
representatives of the teachers at all meetings 
of the board. These representatives are not to 
have the right to vote with the board members 
but are to have the right to be heard on all 
matters pertaining to the teachers or to the 
welfare of the individual schools. 

Stephen L. Lepage, former treasurer of the 
school district of East St. Louis, Ill., has been 
indicted on a charge of embezzlement. The in 
dictment is based on an alleged shortage of 
$40,000 in the school fund. Lepage, who has ad- 
mitted the shortage, has announced his willing 
ness to turn over certain lands to the school fund 
as reimbursement. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board plans 
the adoption of a pay-as-you-go plan in connec- 
tion with its million-a-year program. A two mill 
tax levy to yield annually $2,500,000 in five years, 
and a bond issue totaling $3,000,000 or $600,000 
a year have been asked. 

Wichita, Kans. The board has purchased more 
than a thousand pictures for visual instruction at 
a cost of $190. The pictures have been selected 
for children of different ages and include such 
subjects as literature, history and nature study. 

Republic, Mo., is the first city on the Frisco 
railway line to adopt the plan of setting school 
clocks back as a precautionary measure against 
accidents to children who must cross railroad 
tracks in going te and from school. The plan 
was adopted upon the suggestion of the super 
intendent of safety for the Frisco railway. 

The school board of Lancaster, Pa., made Sep 
tember 22 a red letter day in the history of the 
school system by laying the corner stone of a 
new Boys’ High School. The occasion was 
marked by addresses of an inspirational charac 
ter by Supt. H. B. Work, Gov. M. S. Brumbaugh, 
State Supt. Ni. C. Schaeffer, Pres. P. E. Slay- 
maker of the Lancaster School Board. and 


Lieutenant Gov. McClain. The new high school, 
which is to be the fourth which Lancaster has 
erected, will have a pupil capacity of 800 and 
$250,000 

Upon recommendation of President Durand W 
Springer, the school board of Ann Arbor, Mich., 


will cost 
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Glauber Bubblers, Faucets and Showers are Best 





lute minimum of repair expense. 
matches that of our Bubblers. 


tL 


on the market. 
maximum hot water temperature. 


Showers are above reproach. 








crevice, resulting in thoroughly mixed water. 


Put Them in Your Old Buildings -- Put Them in Your New Buildings 


When you select BUBBLER DRINKING FOUNTAINS your first concern is to get Bubblers that are 
sanitary. That, too, is our first concern in making bubblers—not merely to make devices which permit one 
to get a drink without using acup. A user’s lips can’t touch the jet of a GLAUBER Bubbler. 
coupled with their matchless mechanical perfection, puts them so far ahead of all other makes that the Jury 
of Awards at the San Francisco Exposition gave Glauber Bubblers the HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRIZE 
one of seven medals given Glauber goods. 


Put Them in Your Old Buildings -- Put Them in Your New Buildings 


When you select Faucets your concern is to get Faucets that will wear year after year, with an abso- 
Insist on having GLAUBER FAUCETS. They are of a quality that 
They are GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Put Them in Your Old Buildings -- Put Them in Your New Buildings 


When you select showers your concern is to get mixing valves that reduce to a minimum the danger of 
scalding, that produce a shower every portion of which is of even temperature, that will work easily and 
smoothly and not soon require repairing. Glauber Showers more fully meet these conditions than any others 
They are equipped with a device for limiting the flow of hot water, in accordance with the 
The blended stream of hot and cold water is forced through a narrow 
From a standpoint of material and workmanship, too, Glauber 


Put Them in Your Old Buildings -- Put Them in Your New Buildings 
ALL GLAUBER GOODS ARE GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., Cleveland 


This fact, 
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n has reduced the number of its committees to 
d three to care for (a) the educational interests, 
g (b) the finances and buildings and (c) special 
O activities. The committee on educational activi- 
S ties devotes its attention to the course of study, 
| changes in textbooks, teachers and similar busi- 


educational character. The com 
looks after the financial inter 
audits accounts and considers 
to the purchase of supplies, 
committee on special activi 
management of the 


ness of purely 
mittee on finance 
ests of the district, 
problems relating 
furniture, ete. The 
' ties concerns itself with the 





night schools, medical inspection, playgrounds 
social centers, lectures, etc. 
Mr. D. W. Springer, the newly elected presi 


dent of the board, is executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, 

Hagerstown, Md. The board 
the school day for the benefit 
have had only three-hour sessions in 
will begin at 8 


has lengthened 
of students who 
the past. 


sessions o'clock and 


Morning 





close at 12:30. Afternoon sessions will begin at 
12:30 and close at 5 o’clock. 

The superintendent of schools at Hagerstown, 
Md., has prepared a list of suggestions to trus- 
The suggestions are in pamphlet form and 
are intended to be a guide for the school board 
members in the conduct of their work. They 
read as follows: 

1. Trustees should, in addition to performing 
the duties prescribed by law, endeavor to har 
monize any petty differences that often arise in 
a community to embarrass the teacher and inter 
fere with the progress of the school. 

2. Trustees should give teachers proper sup 
port and encouragement in all their right efforts 
for the good of the community, and should give 
them advice when the teachers may be in doubt 
about the right course. 

3. Trustees should see that the teachers are 
examples of neatness and propriety in dress and 
speech. 


tees. 
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4. Trustees should observe the teachers 
closely in their relations to the community and 
pass words of commendation to the County Super 
intendent, or of censure, if either is deserved. 

5. Trustees of rural schools should see that 
the teachers have comfortable and convenient 
boarding places, at. reasonable rates, remember 
ing that it is becoming more and more difficult 
to get teachers for the outlying districts. 

6. Trustees should meet often with the teach- 
er and patrons to assist in any movements for 
the general uplift of the community. 

7. Trustees should encourage the teacher and 
pupils to organize in the community clubs of 
out-of-school folks for reading good books and 
magazines. 

The Board of Education of South Bend, 
has appointed Mr. E. I. Kizer, 
principal of the high school, as business man 
ager of the school system. This removes a great 
burden from the shoulders of the superintendent 


Ind., 
former assistant 
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Mass., 
night of September 20, causing a loss of $35,000, 


The high school building at Maynard, 





BEFORE AND AFTER 


was a frame building and housed 500 pupils enrolled in grades seven to 
of which insurance covered only $22,500 


twelve 


yn the 


It was wholly destroyed by fire « 
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Absolutely 
Dustless 


Substantially 
built of steel 


Simple in 
Construction 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Home Office: Wabash, Indiana 





Here’s 


eu A SANITARY 


Automatic 
Eraser 
Cleaner 


Combining all the features so essential to 
the Hygienic Condition of the Schoolroom. 


“THE SIMPLEX” 


Finished with 3 No motor re- Operated by any Weight 

coats Enamel. quiring expensive child — 8 pounds 
Will last for ages installation any 
of injury 


Will CLEAN 50 ERASERS perfectly 
IN 10 MINUTES 


Write today for circulars and full particulars 
Special proposition to all School Supply Houses 
Agents wanted for unoccupied territory 


JAMES LYNN 


Chicago Office: 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Occupies very 
small space 








“A Motion Picture Image must be of 
such quality that you forget there is a me- 
chanical device producing it.” 


There is just one lightweight, inexpensive 
projector productive of such image quality: 


The Model 2 Victor Animatograph 


—the sole representative of a 
new type of standard motion 
picture and lantern slide pro- 
jector—a portable, profession- 
al machine, producing the 
highest quality of rock-steady, 
flickerless, brilliant images. 

This is an all-purpose pro- 
jector for short and long dis- 
tances, attachable direct to 
any electric current of 6 to 
250 volts. 











Thoroughly guaranteed. 
| Write for approval terms. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 


141 Victor Building 


DAVENPORT IOWA, U. S. A. 


(Mfrs. of the old reliable Victor Portable Stereopticon 
and Victor Lantern Slides) 








and gives him the opportunity to more carefully 
supervise the professional side of the school 
system. 

Mr. C. A. Bronson, chief clerk of the board of 
education at Duluth, Minn., has been appointed 
purchasing agent in charge of textbooks and sup- 
plies. 

North Adams, Mass. Miss Alma Brookman has 
been appointed secretary to the superintendent, 
in charge of the distribution of school supplies 
and the issuance of employment certificates to 
pupils. 

Topeka, Kans. Special classes for super 
normal school children are planned for the school 
year. A mentality survey recently conducted 
shows that there are a number of such children 
in the schools who might benefit from this in- 
struction. 

Muskegon, Mich. An educational survey of the 
elementary schools is to be made by Mr. J. W 
Meyer of Iowa City, Ia. The survey seeks to 
present, in tabulated form, the standard of work 
done in the classroom and the satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory progress of pupils. Studies in spell- 
ing, penmanship, arithmetic and reading will be 
made. 

Chicago, Ill. Thru the co-operation of the 
school and library boards, rooms for branches 
of the public library are to be provided in each 
new building to be erected in the future. 

Lawrence, Kans. Mr. U. G. Mitchell of the 
University of Kansas, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board to succeed Mr. S. J. Hunter 
resigned. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that 
employes of the schools, at present on leave of 
absence for military duty, receive full pay dur- 
ing a period not exceeding three months. The 
compensation of janitors who come within this 
provision, is to be based upon their net com- 
pensation as certified by the business agent. 

Elyria, O. The board has given the school 
janitors a ten per cent increase, amounting to 
about $7.50 per month. 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has an- 
nounced that a sufficient supply of paper has been 
provided for the present school year so that 
there will be no immediate need of resorting to 
slates. 


Chicago, Ill. Wholesale waste of the school 
funds has been disclosed in an investigation 
recently completed by Morton MacCormac, statis 
tician of the board. According to the report 
more than a quarter of a million dollars’ worth 
of unused school equipment, most of it new, 
has been found hidden away in school basements 
and attics, forgotten by the purchasing depart 
ment and left to rust and deteriorate. Some 
of the things found in fifteen schools visited 
were eight thousand pupils’ desks, one hundred 
globes, two hundred bookcases, gymnasium equip 
ment, five hundred penny lunch equipments, two 
hundred tables, three hundred vises, 25 new, un 
used scales, 35 weaving looms, 35 clocks, three 
pianos, several thousand feet of lumber, 250 gas 
fixtures, 150 cots, 45 small blackboards, 1,700 
feet of maple flooring and 27 sets of manual 
training tools. 

Mr. MacCormac also finds that the same lack of 
economy has obtained in the purchase and use 
of portable buildings. With a shift of popula- 
tion to any part of the city, portables have been 
purchased, and unused ones allowed to stand 
where new buildings have been erected. 

The present condition, according to Mr. Mac- 
Cormac, is due to the purchasing system rather 
than to any deflection on the part of an in- 
dividual. Requests for supplies have been turned 
over to the repair department and filled without 
regard to what is on hand and unused in other 
schools. 

As a result of the report, the entire purchas- 
ing system has been entirely revised. A rule has 
been adopted making it necessary for each 
request for supplies to pass thru the hands of 
the statistician. The newly discovered equip- 
ment will be consigned to an improvised ware- 
house and used up as needed. 

Lowell, Mass. The evening school system has 
been reorganized by the board. Professional 
teachers are to take the places of non-profes 
sionals. New teachers must be either normal 
school or college graduates. The change, which 
has been considered for some time, involves the 
dismissal of about sixty teachers whose places 
will be filled by day school teachers. The salar- 
ies paid the day teachers will be greater than 
those allowed the former instructors. 


The Illinois School Board Association, which is 
entering upon its third year of activity, has 
issued an earnest invitation to school board mem- 
ber and others interested in school administra- 
tion to attend its convention on Nov. 22 and 23. 
Dr. Allen Welch of Rock Island, is president of 
the Association and Mrs. Grace Stover of Oak 
Park, is secretary and treasurer. A program in- 
cluding a number of nationally known school 
authorities as speakers, has been prepared for 
tle convention which is to be held in one of the 
buildings of the University of Illinois at Cham- 


paign. 


The officers of the association have called the 
attention of school boards to the fact that the 
Illinois school law permits them to cover the 
expense of a member to the association out of the 
current school funds. Complete information has 
been prepared by Mrs. Stover, and will be sent 


upon request. 


Pittsfield, Mass. The board has ruled that the 
use of intoxicants shall not be indulged in by 
employes while on duty. Such use or the state 
of intoxication will be considered sufficient 


cause for dismissal. 


Portland, Ore. The board has ordered that at 
least 25 parents must be present at all dances 
conducted by high schools or high school organi- 
zations. The rule is intended to protect the 
principals against adverse criticism and to re- 
lieve them of a part of the responsibility for the 
conduct of students at the dances. The rule is 


in universal favor among the principals. 


Peabody, Mass. A school savings system has 


been put into operation in the schools. 
Seattle, Wash. 
has been opened in one of the grade schools. 


Kansas City, Mo. Military training has been 


introduced in the schools. 


Beardstown, Ill. The school children have 
more than $7,000 in the savings bank, with $4,345 
to the credit of the boys and $2,952 to the credit 
of the girls. The Beard School which had the 
largest deposit, had a total of $3,000 to its credit. 
Four-year courses in fine 


Manchester, N. H. 


arts and domestic arts have been introduced in 
the high school. 

Seattle, Wash. The board has opened day 
classes for adult blind students. 


A school for blind children 
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Did You Ever SeeW\ 
An Easier.Cleaner and Quicker 
Way To Clean Erasers? 


Put Your Schoolrooms in this Picture 


Imagine the improvement a DUMORE Eraser Cleaner would make—better, cleaner air to breathe—cleaner erasers 
and cleaner blackboards—-in your schoolrooms. It’s one of those little——big things you can’t afford to neglect. 
Small in cost——big in its advantages. The old dusty, inconvenient, unsanitary way of cleaning erasers belongs 


to the past. Modern schools need the 


Eraser Cleaner 


Any child who is old enough to go to school can clean erasers The DUMORE is safe and simple. Few parts. Mechanism is 
with the DUMORE. Cleaning the whole lot of erasers is but a enclosed. Equipped with Universal motor—operates on either 
few minutes work. A few passes of the eraser over the rapidly direct or alternating current. Hardware case, mahogany finish. 











revolving brush cleans it thoroughly—loosens all the dirt and draws All metal parts are heavily nickel plated. 
it into the base by strong suction. The air drawn into the base is A DUMORE will be shipped on thirty days approval to any 
filtered before it comes out of the exhaust. accredited superintendent of schools. Have us ship you one at once. 


Wisconsin Electric Company 
1603 Dumore Bldg. Racine, Wis. 
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educators using MeIntosh Honest 


daily work? 


of McIntosh Efficiency— Utility 


“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 





The Automatic Sciopticon, with 400 watt gas filled Mazda 
Lamp, and 6,8, 10 or 12-inch focus, 12-inch diameter objective $31.50 


Are You One of the 7,284 


Lanterns in 


Some use the old reliable College Bench; some, the 
Multiopticon, some the Automatie (shown above), and 
other models; but one and all are unanimous in their praise 
Quality. 


Any McIntosh Honest Lantern 


TWENTY YEARS OF WORLD-WIDE SUPREMACY 
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Rewind reel 


By the greatest firm in the Motion Picture industry has produced the Pathescope 

a marvelously simple and perfectly safe Motion Picture Machine, using a special, 
narrow-width, Non -Inflammable Film which is less than half as expensive in first cost 
or exchange rental as ordinary film. 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. No fire risk. No insurance restrictions. 
No fire-proof booth, licensed operator or special wiring required. 


The Pathescope Film Exchanges already established in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Seattle, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Pittsburg and San Francisco (others pending), contain 
the finest assortment of Educational (and other) Films ever offered for school use 










Film is alwa 

in shies Lem Pp house, a 
spiral incandes: 
cent lamp 





Universal rheostat, 
taking both alter- 

mating and direct 

current 





can now be equipped with the new gas filled Mazda incandescent lamp 
of high power and give results superior to the A. C 


are lamp of equal 
current consumption. 








Make connection 
here with ordinary 
electric light socket 


/ 
“POPULAR” MODEL PATHESCOPE 


for sale or rent. 


lantern. 


Write for Catalogs of Lanterns and Slides 


McIN'TOS 


427-50 Atlas Block 





Thousands of new slides, specially arranged for educational work, 


You can command our experience to assist you in selecting a 


STEREOPTICON 


screen, $5.00 extra 


City alone 


Price complete with wiring, carrying-case, and 4} x6 ft. screen, $175.00. With 6x8 ft 


Can be used on any 110-120 volt electric lamp socket, either al 
ternating or direct current or on $35.00 storage battery. 
There are over one hundred Pathescopes in use in the Public Schools of New York 





CHICAGO 


sion of 





AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Recently Held in New York 
The PATHESCOPE was the ONLY Motion 
Picture Machine allowed to operate in the Com 
mercial Exhibits, where our Booth was the cen 
‘ Tur ter of continuous interest to all visitors 
COM PAN Y It was the only Motion 
recognized by the Association with their official 
invitation to be used in illustrating their discus- 
EDUCATION BY VISUALIZATION. 


Send stamp for Booklet’, 
“Education by Visualization" 
(Fourth Edition), containing 
full description of instrument 
and list of Educational films to 


The Pathescope Company 
of America, Inc. 


Suite 1856, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Picture Machine 
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Duluth, Minn. Under the direction of Supt. K. 
J. Hoke, additional classes for retarded children 
and more detailed studies of the mental and phy- 
sical conditions of the pupils are to be made this 
year 

One test is not to be sufficient in dealing with 
these children. When the child falls short in 
mentality, the cause is to be ascertained thru 
physiological and mentality tests. All external 
conditions having a bearing on the condition will 
be studied for their significance. The children 
who are assigned to these classes are not to be 
permanently segregated but are to be given 
special attention along certain educational lines, 
and later promoted to the regular grade classes. 

Youngstown, O. The board recently conducted 
a survey of the school buildings to determiné 
the number to be remodeled for junior high 
schools, and to readjust the scale of wages for 
janitors. It is planned to erect one new build- 
ing and to make extensive changes in a number 
of other structures. 

New Cumberland, W. Va. Upon recommenda 
tion of Supt. A. T. Stanforth, the board of edu- 
cation has established a junior high school and 
has introduced medical inspection for the entire 
school system. 

Four per cent of the pupils in the grade schools 
of Topeka, Kans., are below normal in mentality 
and of the subnormal children, two per cent are 
classified as “seriously handicapped,” according 
to a recent survey of five thousand grade chil- 
dren conducted by three teachers who were 
former students of the psychopathic school at 
Vineland, N. J 

According to the report, forty more need from 
a few months to several years special instruc 
tion to enable them to catch up with their class- 
mates A third class, or about 45, are below 


grade because of sickness, accidents or other 
causes. 

Of the five thousand children to whom the 
Binet tests were given, 4,800 completed them 
easily while the remaining two hundred took con 
siderably longer time to answer and were in 
many cases far from correct. More than a hun 
dred children could not define such words as 
justice, charity and goodness. More than oné 
hundred were unable to detect missing features 
of the human face as required in one of the tests 

The Topeka Board of Education has made pro 
vision for 45 of the subnormal children in the 
two ungraded rooms, while the remaining 155 
will be obliged to remain in the regular classes 

Johnstown, Pa. A six weeks’ summer school 
for children of the upper grades and the high 
school was conducted during the past summer 
There were 81 pupils enrolled in grade classes 
and 216 in high school classes, the latter em- 
bracing more than two hundred subjects. Of 
the high school students, 81 per cent satisfac 
torily completed the work, while 62 per cent of 
the grade pupils were advanced a half year. The 
expense of the school was covered by an appro 
priation of $700. 

The school board of Johnstown, Pa., during 
the past year maintained ten school gardens. An 
appropriation of $600 is allowed for the work, 
which covers the salary of a principal who acts 
as supervisor, the cost of seed, fertilizers, tools, 
fences and assistants to carry on the work. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A modified juvenile high 
school is in operation at the Madison School 
The boys are in one class and are permitted to 
do the work for which they are best adapted 
The pupils are taken from the various grad 
schools because of inability to adapt themselves 
to the regular school thru incorrigibility, back 
wardness or a tendency toward manual work. 

St. Paul, Minn. Classes for defective speech 
and exceptional children have been begun at the 
Edison School. A second speech center will be 
conducted at the Webster School. 

Leominster, Mass. During the two years the 
Savings system has been in use the pupils have 
saved a total of $4,000. A number of the pupils 
have individual accounts of more than $100. 

Chicago, Ill. The night school plan is to be 


reversed for persons who work at night. Special 
classes for night workers are to be formed in 
the day schools. 

Massillon, O A stamp savings system has 
been introduced in the schools 

Riverside, Cal. The Riverside County Board 
of Education has issued a manual on the teach 
ing of spelling which is intended for use in the 
public schools. The pamphlet urges that words 
be learned both by sight and by sound so that 
pupils may learn to spell orally and by written 
lessons. Teachers are to insist upon good pen 
manship and the correction of errors in spelling 
As early as the fifth year, pupils should begin to 
use the dictionary. 

Oconomowoc, Wis. With the opening of 
schools, a number of improvements have been 
put into execution for the benefit of the students 
An ungraded room has been opened for over 
age pupils and promotion by subjects has been 
inaugurated for all grades. Thru subject pro- 
motions, the pupils of the eighth grades have 
been promoted to the high school, saving con 
siderable time to the students. Correspondence 
courses have been introduced for the benefit of 
high school students detained in military camps 
or kept. at home because of illness. The work 
has been organized and carried out under the 
direction of Supt. A. L. Halvorson. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Plans have been made for 
the concentration of the seventh and eighth 
grades in one building in each of the ten school 
districts. The concentration of these grades is 
a step in the direction of intermediate junior 
high schools, which it is planned to ultimately 
include fifty or more centers. The new plan is 
intended to permit the extended use of gymna 
siums, auditoriums and lecture rooms and to 
obviate the part time evil. 

Duluth, Minn. The pupils of the civic class of 
the Lincoln School recently made a trip to the 
courthouse to observe court procedure as a part 
of their work in civics. The officials of the court 
gave information to the students. 

The teachers of Selma, Ala., were recently 
asked to submit slogans for the year’s work. Of 
some fifty slogans presented, a committee headed 
by Supt. A. F. Harman, selected officially the 


slogan, “Love Never Faileth.” 
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A Portable Machine 
That Meets Every 


Professional Re- 
quirement in the 
Projection of Motion 
Pictures. 








** Sixteen Years of Knowing How’’ 


IN ADDITION TO 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH 6B 


WE MANUFACTURE A 


SPECIAL PORTABLE EQUIPMENT 
FOR USE IN EDUCATIONAL FIELDS 





Nicholas Power Company / 


Ninety Gold Street, New York City mm: 
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A course in salesmanship has been established 
in the Providence High Schools, as an elective 
subject for senior girls and as a continuation 
course for classes of young ladies whom em- 
ployers have agreed to permit to attend without 
loss of wages. 

St. Paul, Minn. Left-handed children below 
the fourth grade will be required to write with 
the right hand, according to a policy adopted by 
the penmanship supervisor. It is the opinion of 
the supervisor that all pupils above the third 
grade should be advised and encouraged to 
change from the left to the right hand. The 
change is in line with the adoption of the Palmer 
system in the schools. 

“Rutland, Vt. The teaching corps of the high 
school has asked the board to grant them their 
regular salaries for the month of September. 
The teachers hold they should not be reduced in 
salary thru the late opening of schools during the 
epidemic of infantile paralysis. 

Lawrence, Kans. The board has adopted a set 
of rules placing the employment of teachers on a 
scholastic basis. The rule excludes teachers al- 
ready employed from its provisions. 

Hagerstown, Md. The County School Board has 
raised the minimum salary of teachers from 
$33.33 to $36 per month. The increase affects 
more than eighty teachers in the county schools 

Detroit, Mich. The board has arranged a 
vear’s course for teachers to be conducted in 
connection with the university extension work 
The completion of any one of the courses entitles 
the student to two university credit hours to 
ward graduation. 

Portsmouth, N. H. At the annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Portsmouth Teachers’ 
Association, held in the High School October 12, 
Mr. Orwin Bradford Griffin was elected president. 
Mr. Griffin succeeds Mr. E. Allen Maines of the 
high school staff. The other officers elected 
were: Vice-President, Chester Howe, principal 
of the Whipple School; Secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Mildred F. Roberts, High School. 

Saugus, Mass. The board has ordered that the 
one week vacation between Christmas and the 
end of the school year be eliminated. The 
change permits the schools to make up the time 
lost thru the late opening 
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Mr. Chester D. Stiles, for the past seven years 
superintendent of schools in the towns of Deer 
field, Whately, Sunderland and Conway, has re 
signed to accept a similar position in the towns 
of Grafton and Upton, Mass. Mr. T. H. De 
Coudres, whom he succeeds, goes to Bristol, R. L., 
as superintendent. 

John MacDonald, editor of the Western School 
Journal, died on October 12 in his home at 
Topeka. Physicians believe that death was due 
to heart failure. 

Mr. MacDonald was one of the educational! 
pioneers of Kansas and was widely known for 
his epigrammatic and witty addresses before edu 
cational organizations. He was a native of Scot 
land and came to this country as a young man 
He taught and supervised rural schools. In 1888 
he established the Western School Journal. Hé 
was 73 years of age. 

Mr. Ferdinand C. Ebel, president of the school 
board of Richmond, Va., for the past four years, 
has resigned because of ill health. Mr. Ebel had 
been a member of the board since April, 1899 

Mr. Henry C. Orth, formerly president of the 
school board at Harrisburg, Pa., died suddenly 
at his home on October first. 

Mr. Paul W. King of Lincoln, Neb., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Beatrice, 
to succeed Antoine Hillyer 

Miss Frances Forchheimer has been appointed 
Secretary of the Placement Office of the Cincin 
nati Board of Education. 

Mr. J. V. Chapman, superintendent of schools 
at Franklin, Ky., has been appointed State School 
Supervisor to succeed T. J. Coates. Mr. Chap- 
man served nine years as superintendent of the 
city schools of Franklin and as principal of the 
high school 

Mr. A. Pliny Johnston, formerly principal of 
the Woodward High School, Cincinnati, O., has 


been appointed co-ordinating instructor in the 
schools of Dayton. Mr. Johnston will have 
charge of the instructions to students who are 
taking co-operative work He will act as a fac- 
tor between the students and the manufacturers 
of the city. 

Mr. F. L. Sims, formerly principal of the high 
school at South Bend, Ind., has gone into the 
life insurance business in that city. Mr. J. S. 
McCowan, formerly of Sioux City, Ia., has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Sims 


Death of Mr. Haaren. 

Dr. John H. Haaren, associate superintendent 
of schools of New York City, died at his home 
on September 23rd, following a_ stroke of 
apoplexy. 

Dr. Haaren was a product of the educational 
system of New York. He was educated in the 
schools and colleges of the city and was a grad- 
uate of St. Francis Xavier’s College. Later he 
pursued his studies at Columbia University 
where he fitted himself for the profession of 
teaching 

Dr. Haaren’s teaching experience in the city 
schools was begun in 1880 when he was appoint 
ed as substitute in the day public schools. Five 
years later he took the examination for a princi- 
palship and in 1886 was appointed to School 
No. 76 The next year he was transferred to 
School No. 10, which was the largest in Brooklyn. 

After leaving the latter school, Dr. Haaren was 
appointed assistant superintendent for Brooklyn, 
later receiving a transfer to Manhattan 

Dr. Haaren was responsible for a number of 
innovations in the schools. He worked for bet 
ter and more numerous kindergartens, for the 
establishment of classes in English for foreign 
ers, and early recognized the value of depart- 
mental instruction 

Dr. Haaren was one of the best known and 
most popular of New York schoolmen. He was 
a member of the leading teachers’ organizations 
and was at one time president of the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Club and vice-president of the 
State Teachers’ Association He also acted as 
advisor to Catholic teachers and wrote a number 
of textbooks 
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Fire Protection in Kansas. 

School boards in all but ten of 319 towns in 
Kansas have equipped their school buildings 
either with fire escapes or separate outside exits 
from upstairs rooms, according to a report of 
L. T. Hussey, state fire marshal. 

Of the more than three hundred school boards 
reporting to the fire marshal, only six had 
neither fire escapes, separate outside exits or 
fire extinguishers. Thirty-eight reported fire 
escapes but no outside exits nor fire extinguish- 
ers. One hundred and seventy schools are pro- 
vided with exits and fire escapes and have in- 
spected chimneys, but no extinguishers. 

Forty-seven school boards of first-class cities, 
which were not included in the questionnaire, re- 
ported they had two or more outside exits, fire 
escapes, fire extinguishers and inspected chim- 
neys. 

The honor roll of “perfect fire prevention” 
schoolhouses embraces 47 cities. 


A Scheme for Financing the Schools. 

A Californian has advocated a scheme by 
which the city of San Francisco may obtain a 
large sum of money for school purposes and at 
the same time accumulate a large reserve fund. 
He proposes that the city school district issue 
five per cent bonds in the amount of $10,000,000 
to run forty years. These bonds are to be 
hypothecated by the city for a further loan of 
$10,000,000 from the United States Postal Bank. 
For the sum thus received, the city would pay 
the government interest at the rate of 2% per 
cent The entire $20,000,000 derived from the 
bond issue and the loan would be banked at the 
rate of 5 per cent annually The city would 
thus receive an annual interest of $1,000,000 and 
would pay out $500,000 in interest on the bonds 


and $250,000 in interest on the government loan. 
The city would net $250,000 during the first year. 
The accumulations of the net annual profit if 
redeposited in the banks at interest would 
amount to $20,000,000 in the course of 40 years 
and would give the city a net profit of 
$10,000,000. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Virginia, Minn. The board has fixed the an- 
nual levy at $240,000. The amount is $15,000 in 
excess of last year. The building fund receives 
$50,000 of the appropriation. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. The annual inven- 
tory shows that the furniture, fixtures, equip- 
ment and books of the schools are valued at 
$126,584. The furniture is valued at $44,500, the 
books at $44,649 and the equipment for special 
departments at $19,026. 

According to a report of the statistician of 
the California State Board, Los Angeles County 
leads in attendance, number of teachers and 
apportionments, receiving $614,110 for the ele 
mentary schools and $134,582.44 for the high 
schools. San Francisco County is second with 
$320,750 for the elementary schools and $31, 
263.73 for the high schools. Oakland and Fresno 
are ahead of Sacramento in the order named, in 
attendance and amount of apportionments 
received. 

Waukesha, Wis. The estimated school budget 
for the year is $70,000, or approximately $15,000 
over that of last year. A considerable portion 
of the increase is due to the erection of portable 
buildings to house the overflow of students. 

A report on the cost of high, graded and con 
solidated schools for the year ending December, 
1915, just issued by Commissioner §S. A. Chall 
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man of Minnesota, shows that the cost of build- 
ings and improvements in the state was $1,487,- 
$17.35. About $533,000 were spent for rural 
schools. Eight consolidated buildings, with a 
capacity of 140 pupils or more, are listed. 

The report mentions a new type of school 
building which is being gradually developed. 
This is the school of two stories with a basement 
excavation sufficient only for the heating plant 
and mechanical equipment. The first floor is 
from eighteen to 24 inches above grade and all 
school activities are limited to the two floors. 
There is but one stairway for the pupils to 
climb. , 

Port Arthur, Texas. The school board has 
recently arranged for the erection of two new 
school buildings from plans prepared by Mr. 
William B. Ittner of St. Louis. The buildings 
will cost $320,000 each, and will have a seating 
capacity of 2,880 pupils each. The buildings are 
planned and the classes in them will be con- 
ducted on the work, study and play plan. The 
first of the two buildings, which is now under 
construction, has a site of 14 acres for parking, 
gardening and playground purposes. 

Miss Marie Anderson, Director of Primary 
Education, is working out the courses of study 
for the school. 

The results of a questionnaire recently ad- 
dressed to 102 counties of Illinois, show that 
448 new schools have been erected in 84 coun- 
ties during the past year. A similar increase in 
buildings in the remaining eighteen counties 
would bring the total up to 540 buildings. 

The appraised value of school property in 
Pittsburgh has increased more than $1,000,000 
during the past year, according to David B. 
Oliver, president of the board. At the end of 
the year the value was $19,626,013. The report 
of the secretary shows that during the four 
years of the board’s existence, $1,023,862 have 
been spent for replacement and repairs; $698,- 
362 for new land; $2,846,048 for new buildings, 
and $451,084 for new equipment. 

Repairs for school property amounted to $198,- 
112. The cost of maintaining the storeroom was 
$17,623 and the cost of operating two delivery 
trucks was $3,200. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL, AMORY, 
MISS. 
J. C. Meadows, Supt. of Schools. 


Amory is but a village but in many ways it 
has been in the van of educational progress in 
this state for several years. It enjoys a standing 
with the Southern universities not given to most 
towns much larger. The new building, which is 
the result of the study and co-operation of the 
superintendent, the city officials, and the archi 
tect, is the most modern and best equipped 
building in the northern end of Mississippi. 

The building has been planned to accommodate 
a six-year high school and an elementary school 
of six grades. The building has a frontage ol 
148 feet and a depth of 120 feet. The cubical 
contents measure 436,500 cubic feet. 

There are three stories above the ground. On 
the first floor are located the superintendent's 
offices, a teachers’ rest room, two classrooms for 
the primary department, a manual training 
room, toilet rooms, locker and bath rooms for 
both boys and girls, the gymnasium, boiler room, 
a storage room, the domestie science room, and 
the library. The library room is 25 feet wide 
and 61 feet long and is used as a meeting place 
by the clubs and organizations with limited 
membership. 

The second floor contains six classrooms and 
the auditorium. The auditorium has been given 
especial prominence because of the use to which 

is to be put as a civie and social center for 
the school and for the community. It is equipped 
vith seven hundred steel opera chairs It has 
two dressing rooms at either side of the large 
stage, and is wired for electric fans and for a 
stereopticon. The stage has an outfit of scenery 


and complete electrical equipment for school 


theatricals. 

The third floor is given over to the high school 
This floor contains seven recitation rooms, and 

science room with two store rooms for appa- 
ratus and equipment. There is also a toilet room 
ir the girls. 

The building has unilateral lighting, deaden 
ng felt, sanitary mold and trim, and tinted 
walls. The color scheme is chocolate wainscot- 
ing, tan walls, and cream ceiling. The windows 


are placed as near the ceilings of the rooms as 
possible. 

The building has a complete inter-phone sys- 
tem, a program clock system, and steel lockers. 

There is thoughtful protection against fire. 
The building has three main entrances, with six 
entrances which may be used as exits in an 
emergency. 

The contract for the building was let in the 
summer of 1915, when building material was 
unusually cheap. The cost was further kept at 
a low figure because the city did the plumbing, 
wiring, and seating at practically no expense 
except for material. If erected entirely by con 
tract with building material and price of labor 


normal, the building in this locality would cost 
about $45,000. 

The approximate cost of the building, not in- 
cluding the site, was as follows: 


RUE GOURDS cikicin ce cp edide seers $26,000 
SEE 5.45 ab ake ERS oo 3,000 
Plumbing ...... oe ee Pe eee 2,500 
Lo) err eee eee ee! 800 
erent oe aner 3,500 
Other equipment ............... uses 

| eee ee ec eee ee $37,300 


The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Mr. Ben Price, Architect, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, 


(Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Ontario Sts.) 





APPARATUS 


for Science 
Laboratories 


No. 1818A 


WIMSHURST 
STATIC 


MACHINE 
Net $15.00 


Send for Catalogs stat- 
ing institution and 
science taught 


460 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Z, ‘PREPARE’ & 


U.S. Flags «sxc.ind cotton U. S. Flags 


Every school building should teach patriotism by a frequent 
display of the National Flag. 


Every schoolroom should be adorned with at least one 


We manufacture Flags for the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, Municipalities and Boards of Education 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. 


1444-1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





In Silk, Wool, 


U.S. Flag. 




















NORTON FLOOR CHECK 


THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





INSURES 
SAFETY IN 


Your Schools 
at All Times 


der check is especially adapt- 


» close a door 
ry. s 7 ry. a 
FHE NORTON 
Single Acting, Two Speed 
Holder Arm Floor Check. 
This is a new Check, partic 
ularly adapted for 
doors, placed in the floor out of 
sight. Checks the door all the 
way at any speed required, a 
second speed at the latch either 
fast or slow, as required. Can 
hold a door open at any angle 
required Also can open the 
door at 180° and hold it. Write 
to-day for our latest catalog. 
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iform speed is the safe way 
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Infantile Paralysis in the Schools. 

Infantile paralysis is not likely to spread thru 
the medium of the school, in the opinion of the 
editor of American Medicine. Writing in the 
October issue, he points to the fact that there 
is larger danger of infection in the common dis 
eases of childhood than there is in poliomyelitis 
The closing of the schools because of an epidemic 
is less desirable and effective than stringent 
measures for enforcing hygienic conditions and 
impressing their value upon the minds of the 
children. 

“The personal contact theory of the dissemina 
tion of poliomyelitis is rapidly losing ground,” 
he writes. “The small number of secondary 
cases found in the New York epidemic presents 
a great puzzle to those most sincere in their 
belief that contact with acute cases is the main 
factor in its spread. 

“During 1910 in Boston, there were 35 cases of 
infantile paralysis among children attending 
school, but 22 of them arose in different schools 
Of the 227 cases reported in New York State in 
1910, 39 were in children attending school at the 
time of the onset of the disease, but there was 
only one victim in each of 26 schools. In some 
of the instances where more than one Case ap 
peared in a particular school the interval between 
their development varied from 11 days to 4 
months. In Buffalo, in 1912, of the 84 cases 
occurring after the opening of school, only 29 
per cent were in children attending schools and 
no secondary cases were noted. 

“The fact that the mortality of infantile para- 
lysis appears to be as great, if not greater, in 
rural or sparsely populated sections of the coun 
try strongly suggests that congestion of popula 
tion plays little part in the distribution of the 
disease. There have been more cases in propor- 
tion to population, for example, in the Borough 


+ 
{ 
j 
I 





of Richmond than in the congested Manhattan 
Borough. In several instances, single cases of 
the disease broke out in orphan asylums without 
ithe development of any secondary cases 

“During practically the entire Summer, while 
the New York epidemic was raging, there wer 
117 publie schools in session, together with after 
noon playgrounds, of which advantage was taken 
by 78,000 children. As far as the educational 
reports are concerned, no case of infantile para 
lysis among this group of children is known to 
have occurred. The percentage of infected chil 
dren going to the milk stations of the city was 
exceedingly low. 

“Simon Flexner has already called attention 
to the fact that ‘the degree of susceptibility of 
children and other members of the community to 
infantile paralysis is relatively lower than such 
communicable diseases as measles, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria.’ 

“From the standpoint of the schools, it is ree 
ognized that practically three-quarters of the 
children affected with infantile paralysis are 
under the school age. Of the deaths recorded 
for the first seven months of 1916 in New York 
City, only 2.7 per cent were in children ove! 
10 years of age, while 83 per cent were unde: 
5 years of age. 

“It is quite possible that before the epidemic 
wholly subsides occasional cases will be reported 
among children attending school. This, however, 
should not occasion unusual anxiety. Such 
occasional visitations may be controlled satis 
factorily by methods at present instituted, altho 
in the absence of more complete knowledge with 
reference to the direct or indirect carriers of the 
virus a ‘scientifically adequate method of contro] 
is impossible at the present time.’ 

“In Harrington’s Practical Hygiene, as revised 
by Richardson, is found the significant state- 





ment: ‘The occurrence of a single case in a 
school need not Cause special anxiety, several 
such instances having passed under the writer's 
observation, with the occurrence of no secondary 
cases, altho large numbers of children had been 
exposed to infection in what was supposed to 
have been the most contagious stage of the dis 
ease.’ ‘ 

“When the epidemic will have passed into 
history the disease will still remain as a more 
or less constant agent in the mortality of New 
York City, just as it has been more or less con 
stantly present during the past ten years. It 
is unfortunate to continue further the feeling of 
auxiety, and it is to be hoped that exaggerated 
and ill-founded fears will be allowed to die with 
the epidemic. To focus public attention esp 
cially upon the possibility of school infection as 
it relates to infantile paralysis is manifestly un 
wise. If it is safe to open schools, particular 
attention should not be devoted to a potential 
plague that is smoldering in the community. The 
danger of infection at school with poliomyelitis is 
far less than the hazards from any of the other 
diseases of childhood. 

“The main point to be emphasized is the value 
and importance of personal hygiene, home 
hygiene, and civic hygiene, but these appertain 
to the protection of the individual and the com 
munity from all forms of communicable and con 
tagious diseases. Let the schools carry on their 
educational work unhampered by unnecessary 
and groundless fears which themselves are de 
structive of mental power and physical energy. 

“A study of the weird, injudicious, and oft 
times scientifically unsound methods of quaran 
tine that have been employed in many com 
munities during the Summer appears to indicate 
that the laymen are weighing the evidence, study 
ing the results, and then questioning the rulings 
of the established authorities, empowered and 
consecrated to health protection. Confidence in 
the judgment of the health officer, however is 
the very foundation of public health work. 

“The schools of the country are again open for 
their season’s work. It is but natural that the 
dying epidemic should convey a last message to 
school officials. While it is probably true that 


schools play a very little part in the dissemina- 
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The 


It also stands for comfort and completeness. 
are the first and most important requisites for modern, up-to-date school buildings. 
of course the most important, but comfort, meaning the right kind of hygienic conditions, is 
Every schoolhouse, to be safe and comfortable, 
must have a modern heating and ventilating system. To make this heating and ventilating 
system complete, efficient and healthful, automatic heat regulation is an absolute necessity. 


almost of equal importance and necessity. 


ymbol and Its Significance 


It stands for the Johnson Service Company, the largest Heat Regulation Company 


The J S C system represents the highest development of heat regulation. 
of experience and thousands of splendid, efficient plants in the recognized best schoolhouses 
in this country have proved all its claims. 


The Johnson Service 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Symbol 


Safety, comfort and completeness 


Safety is 


Thirty years 


Co. 




















tion of poliomyelitis the impetus to health work 
that this disease has left behind should find in 
valuable practical results in educational circles 
The attention that hygiene warrants in a school 
system demands that the welfare of school chil 
dren should not only consist of more than mere 
physical training, more than the development of 
hard muscles, but also should include the acqui- 
sition of knowledge as to how to live.” 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 
Boston, Mass To safeguard the health 
school children, the city department of health 
has issued a set of instructions to parents on 
the habits and customs of children The in 


structions read: 


of 


“Dirty heads and hands lead to many diseases 

“Dirty heads lead to pediculosis, favor glandu 
lar infections and enlargement, and septic condi 
tions of sealp due to scratching 

“Dirty fingers cause much annoyance and 
trouble. As 90 per cent of infection is taken into 
the body thru the mouth by the fingers, it is 
essential that we have clean hands 

“Practice cleanliness and teach it to your 
children. Tell them that fingers and filth cause 
disease that oftentimes leads to death; that fin 
gers should be kept from the mouth; that they 
should keep pencils, pens, erasers, chalk, toys 
money away from their mouths and that they 
should not swap chewing gum or cores of fruit 

“Tell them never to wet the pages of books in 
turning them or in counting sheets of paper 
Impress on the children the importance of using 


their handkerchiefs. Disease is often contracted 


these simple ways Keep your hands, face 
and body clean.” 

Washington, D. C. Establishment of open air 
schools for one hundred or more tubercular chil 
dren is planned for immediate action. Complete 
medical supervision, nursing care, clothing and 
lunches will be necessary in the near future 

A country school nurse is to be appointed for 
Ramsey County, Minn. The appointment of thé 
nurse follows @ general health investigation 
which brought to light instances of urgent med 
ical, surgical and dental needs and showed thi 
importance of work by a nursé 


Sac City, Ia Medical inspection of school 
children has been begun by a number of local 
physicians. Reports are made to parents of the 
conditions found and medical or surgical treat- 
ment is advised where necessary. 

New York, N. Y The city schools opened 
with an absent list of 94,000 or 10 per cent ol 
the school enrollment. <A _ staff of 530 doctors 
and nurses was on hand at the 794 schools and 
each pupil was required to submit to a medical 
inspection All children who had been out oft 
town between September 11 and September 25 
were required to present health certificates be 
fore they could be admitted to classes. As addi 
tional health precautions, all classrooms were 
sprayed with oil and teachers were instructed in 
detecting the symptoms of infantile paralysis 

Rockford, Ill. An open air school for children 
is to be conducted in connection with the munici 
pal sanitarium. The school board will furnish 
the teacher. 

LaSalle, Ill. A dental clinic has been opened 
for the benefit of children who are unable to 
pay for dental work. 

Swampscott, Mass. A lunch room has been 
opened in the Hadley School for the benefit of 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades whose 
lunch hour comes at one o’clock Lunch tickets 
are sold by the teachers so that the servers need 
not bother with the making of change 

Duluth, Minn Daily physical inspections of 
school children have been begun under th 
direction of the physical director 

The plan calls for the selection of monitors by 
the teachers The monitors make the inspec 
tions, record the findings of special cards and 
turn them in to the director The boys and 
girls are lined up on both sides of the classrooms 
and the monitors pass down the lines, noting the 
appearance of the hair, face, neck and hands, the 
condition of the nails and teeth and the general 
posture of students 

The inspection requires but a few minutes and 
is intended to raise the health and hygienic 
standing of the school children, teach cleanli 
ness and self-respect 

Haverhill, Mass Dental inspections of chil 
dren have been begun by a local dentist 





























Rules for the Conduct of Schools. 
The school board of Jacksonville, Ill., has 
adopted a set of regulations to govern the work 
of the board and supervisory corps, and the con- 


duct of pupils. The rules have some points of 
interest, namely, the small ‘number of commit 
tees, the concentration of responsibility, new 
hygienic measures and the requirement of health 
certificates from every employe of the schools. 

The rules provide that there shall be three 
committees, (1) finance, (2) building and sup- 
plies, and (3) teachers and course of study. 
Each of the committees is to consist of three 
members 

To concentrate the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the schools, it is provided that the super- 
intendent shall acquaint himself with all mat- 
ters pertaining to organization, discipline and 
instruction of the schools, and that he shall be 
held responsible for the observance and enforce- 
ment of the rules of the board 

The rules for the enforcement of hygienic 
measures provide that teachers shall guard the 
physical conditions of pupils. They shall be held 
responsible for proper physical conditions in the 
schoolrooms, and shall consult with the school 
nurse relative to the physical welfare of children 

The school nurse shall co-operate with the 
principals and teachers in any and all cases 
which may seem to require attention, making 
such reports as are necessary to record the facts 

No pupils known to have, or to have been ex 
posed to a contagious or infectious disease, or 
coming from a family where such disease exists, 
may be received or permitted to attend any of 
the schools. Pupils are prohibited from carry- 
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ORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
—now in use all over the U.S. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable Let us send you a copy. 
—scientifically ventilated —perfect in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 


harm or trouble 


ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- 


fications, prices. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, 








IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo,, Jersey City, 
M emphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 
peg, Rochester, and 
a hundred other 
cities we could 
name if space per- 
mitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Wood- 
working Machinery 
for Manual Train- 
ing Work. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
SAGINAW, MICH 








supplic d temember, this is not 





feature 


ments direct from us and save money for your school board 


1323 Grand Street 





| BOSSERT Feaibi SCHOOLS 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool inSummer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice Prices of same depend on requirements and State 


Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 


and the cost of erecting is a very small item While not essen- 


a cut lumber proposition Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying 
we will if you desire, We guarantee our 


tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, 
arrange to erect all buildings Buildings can be taken down 


Speed cy sneer lao es Portable School Houses 


We have made portable school houses for other people 
you can buy Bossert Redibuilt School Houses with all our new patents and improve- 


o he cr rr ar Sf tar ~ 
for over 25 veate — t Irv, warm and initary i 
well as thoroughly insulated, well 
ventilated and with double wulls 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. | | AMERICAN PORTABLE 
Builders of Sha Howe for one 25 yo HOUSE COMPANY 








Sectional and 
Portable School 
Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best? School Boards in thirty- 
two states are using our houses 


in 














Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired 


Send for Plans and Prices 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 3081 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

















ing, throwing or scattering any material which 
may be offensive or improper. 

The rules for janitors provide that all school- 
rooms, halls and basements shall be swept with 
dustless sweeping compound at least once each 
day at the close of the school session. Dusting 
must be done with dustless oiled dusters, oiled 
cloths or material which will remove and not 
scatter the dust. 

Outbuildings must be kept neat and clean and 
frequently scrubbed. 

The health of each employe of the schools is 
predetermined by a rule requiring that each prin 
cipal, teacher, janitor or other employe shall se 
cure a certificate from a reputable physician cer- 
tifying (1) that they are free from tuberculosis; 
and (2) that they have sufficient vitality to war- 
rant their entering the schools. The certificate 
must be filed with the superintendent at least 
one week previous tc the opening of the school 
term. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

San Antonio, Tex. The board has revised a 
number of its rules for the benefit of the schools. 

Non-residents may now send children to the 
city schools provided one of the parents of the 
child lives in the city during the time the child 
is in attendance 

County pupils who attend the high school are 
now required to pay an entrance fee of $10 in 
stead of $5 as formerly. All county pupils must 
pay in addition to the entrance fee an amount 
equal to the per capita allowed by the state in 
case such pupils have not been transferred to the 
city in accordance with the state law. 

Pupils under 7 years of age may not be ad- 
mitted to the elementary grades unless they be 
come 7 years old within two months after the 


beginning of the term, and no tuition may be 


charged such pupils when so entering. 
Arctic, R. I The board has adopted a rule 


governing the work of the school physician, The 


rule provides that the school physician, as early 
as possible in each year, shall examine each child 
assigned to him, giving special attention to thos« 


who are entering the school for the first time, 


to ascertain whether the pupil is suffering from 
any disability or defect of body or mind. 





The internal arrangement has been worked out 
along the most modern lines to insure both effi- 
ciency and economy in manufacturing, and 
promptness in preparing merchandise for ship 
ping. The latter factor is further improved by 
the fact that the building is in immediate prox 
imity to the important rail and water freight 


M depots of the city 
ANUFACTURERS OFFER IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL 














FILMS. 
SECURE NEW QUARTERS. The industrial type of educational film is be- 
The Associated Manufacturers Company ot Coming recognized by authorities on visual in 
Milwaukee, has removed its factory and offices struction as an important factor in teaching 
from 523 Prairie Street to 60-64 Third Street. trade subjects and in making concrete the gen- 
eral facts of the fundamental school subjects. 
po An important series of industrial films is that 


issued some months ago by Henry Disston & 
Sons, Philadelphia. It consists of three reels 
showing in detail the processes of making saws, 
files and other standard tools. The film is of 
standard size and has been produced with the 
educational purpose as its only reason for ex 
istence and circulation. The film is loaned free 
to school authorities for use in classrooms, social 
centers, ete., and has been highly commended 
by leading authorities in vocational education 
The film has been shown in several hundred 
schools. 

Requests for its use are invited by Henry 
Disston & Sons, Educational Department, Phila 
delphia, Pa 


A NEW SHELDON CATALOG. 

KE. H. Sheldon & Company has just issued a 
new catalog of appliances for industrial schools, 
ncluding furniture and equipment for bench 
work, wood turning, machine work and drawing 

The catalog, which is known as No. 14, fol 











wre atlanta __} lows the policy of the Sheldons in that absolute 
frankness and completeness prevail in the illus 

New Home of the Associated Manufacturers Company tration and the description of each of the 
Milwaukee, Wis benches and machines offered for sale The 

The change has been necessitated by the r Sheldon line includes nineteen distinet types of 
markable growth of the firm's business in school single manual training benches of which eight 
and building equipment. have been developed by the Sheldon designers in 


The new plant of the firm is ideally adapted to co-operation with manual training directors in 
its needs. It is a four-story, sprinkler-protected eight cities 
brick building, 50 by 200 feet in dimensions, and The second section of the catalog is devoted to 
stands free to receive light from four sides woodworking machinery, including the well- 
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36 BEAVER STREET 


Have You Investigated the New System of 


Recording School Disbursements 
As adopted by the State of New York? 


This system was the result of intelligent study by men who 
know the need. Has the endorsement of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, the National Education Association and the Educa- 
tion Department of the State of New York. 


This system is not intended for a complete accounting system, 
but the claim is made that it will fit in with any accounting 
system now in use, making simple and easy the report to the 
Federal Government. 

Orders have already been received from several different 
states and commendatory letters are being received daily. 


Send 50 cents for full sample sheets, or 50 cents for handbook of instructions. 


C.F.WILLIAMS ©& SON, Inc. 


FRED A. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











known Sheldon lathe. This lathe, which was 
first designed by Mr. E. H. Sheldon, is now of- 
fered in eight models to meet special school 
conditions. 

The final section of the book is devoted to 
lrawing room equipment and illustrateS eight 
types of drawing tables, the majority of which 
ure equipped with the widely used Sheldon 
locker-system., 

Copies of the Sheldon catalog No. 14 will be 
sent to any reader of the Journal upon request. 


GINN & COMPANY MOVES. 

The executive offices of Ginn & Company in 
Boston have been removed, within the past six 
weeks, from 29 Beacon Street to 15 Ashburton 
Place. The new offices are in the Ford Building, 
1 large modern office structure in the heart of 
the central business district of the city. 

The original offices of Ginn & Company were 
ceated in Tremont Place, adjoining the old 
Granary Burying Ground, one of the spots of 
great historic interest in the heart of the city. 
In 1901, when the “Old Brick Row,” as it was 
called, was torn down, the firm removed to Bea- 
con Street, occupying a handsome old residence 
which had been completed during the early 
eighties of the last century. This building occu- 
pied the site of the famous Mansion House of 
John Hancock, erected in 1737, and until 1863 a 
andmark facing the Boston Common. This sec- 
nd home of Ginn & Company has been taken 
ver by the state of Massachusetts and the 
ground which it occupies is to be used for an 
extension of the State House. 

The new offices of the firm occupy an entire 
floor in a large modern office building, ana 
argely increases the space devoted to the agency 
ind general executive departments. The near 
hess of the building to the hotel and transporta 
tion centers of the city make it especially desir 
ible for visiting schoolmen. 

The firm has extended an invitation to all 
school authorities who come to the city of Boston 
to visit its new home. 


Iron Mountain, Mich. A course in physical 
education has been introduced in the schools. 

During the past summer the school board of 
Johnstown, Pa., had charge of all the play- 


grounds of the city, including parks, recreation 
centers and school grounds. The fourteen 
grounds, which included eleven school centers, 
were under the supervision of the physical 
director. 

A teacher and a janitor were in direct charge 
of the play activities of each play center, a story 
teller was employed for all the grounds and two 
nurses gave health lectures and rendered first 
aid to children. 


The playground season closed with a picnic 
and field day, a pageant and an exhibition of 
first-aid by trained teams of boys and girls. 

Johnstown, Pa. A free dental clinie has been 
conducted for the past two years for poor chil- 
dren. The work which was formerly done by a 


number of volunteer dentists will this year be 
in charge of a regular dentist, giving one after 
noon each day to the clinic. 
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A Corner in the Reception Room and Agency Department, Ginn & Company's New Offices, 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 
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“SUPREMA” 


(Patent Pending) 


The Adjustable Window Shade of 


Everlasting Satisfaction 


The long sought for Practical Ad- 
justable Shade Equipment in con- 
nection with Window Shades of 
Superlative Merit. 


THE ONLY 


REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 


IN THE WORLD 


Write for Descriptive Booklet with 
price list and samples of shade fabric. 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 
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SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


“FRESH AIR SYSTEMS OF VENTILATION” 


If you want to know what people, not com- 
mercially interested, say on the subject, 


Here are a few of their conclusions: 

1. Ventilating practices have been based on wrong principles, 
Carbonic acid gas does not settle out and near the floor. 
Volume of air not evidence of ventilation. 

1,800 cubic feet of air per hour per person not needed. 
Rooms should be heated by radiant heat. 


Cool outside air should be introduced through walls or 
windows. 


Foul air should be moved near the ceiling. 
8. Increased mortality due to bad ventilation. 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM Electric) 








size, illustrating in picture and map, the land 
and water forms, plain rollers. $4.00 net 


GLOBES—ATLASES ALL SIZES- 


30 Church Street (Hudson Terminal) 


Hammond's New Historical Atlas 
for Students, cloth 5 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 


$2.50 net Nebraska 


NEW YORK 
4430 MARKET STREET 





58x40 in. 





230 S. FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. LAKE AND DESPLAINES STS. CHICAGO 
MAPS 4 m 
7 Arkansas 40x58 in. County New Jersey 40x58 in Township 
We have something new to offer something your teach- California & Nevada 40x58 in. le som ad pageed States 40x58 in. County 
‘rs have e seek j » watem < , Delaware 40x58 in. {undreds New York 58x40 in. Tewnship 
ers have long been seeking. Let us describe it to you. Idaho 40x58 in. County North Dakota 40x30 in, Set + 
FOR GEOGRAPHY . _ Illinois 40x58 in. Township Oklahoma 40x30 in. Township 
C. W. A. Maps, 33x43 inches in size, illustrating FOR HISTORY Indiana 40x58 in. Tow — Ohio 40x58 in. County 
respectively, Relief of Land, Winter Climate, Wall Atlas of Modern History, 8 lowa 58x40 in. Sectiona Pennsylvania 58x40 in. Tow nship 
Summer Climate, Temperature, Natural Vege- maps covering different periods Kansas 58x40 in. Sectional South Dakota 58x40 in Township 
tation, Products, Density of Population, and of Modern English and Euro- Michigan 40x58 in. Township Texas 40x58 in. County 
Political Divisions of each continent, dissected pean History, dissected on Minnesota 40x58 in. Township Wisconsin 40x58 in. Township 
on cloth, with eyelets for hanging. . $1.75 each cloth $2.50 each Missouri 40x58 in Township Any of the above on plain rollers $1.50 
Chart of Geographical Terms, 65x50 inches in Montana 40x30 in. Township Any 40x58 map in single case 2.50 


Township Any 58x40 map in single case.... 3.00 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BRUSHES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DISINFECTANTS 
PAPER TOWELS AND 
TOILET PAPER 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
DUSTLESS CRAYON 
WASTE BASKETS 


AfiCo 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “‘D” 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCHOOL AND JANITOR SUPPLIES 


PALMER ECONOMY FIXTURES 


WINDOW CLEANERS’ PLATFORMS 
SCHOOL ZONE TRAFFIC SIGNS 








SOAP DISPENSORS 
SOAPS OF ALL KINDS 
SWEEPING COMPOUND 


we make. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
168 CHURCH 8ST 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 
60-62-64 THIRD ST 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 





PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


paratus. 
240 RIALTO BLDG. 








TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
For the Physical Development of Children 


We carry a complete line of the most popular play- 
ground apparatus on the market. 
play but give them the right kind of an apparatusand 
thereby prevent accidents. 
tus is durable, strong and safe. 
Now used in many of the largest 
parks and school playgrounds in 
the country. We guarantee every 
piece of Playground Apparatus 
Write today for our 
new catalog on Playground Ap- 


W.S. TOTHILL Céstaviisnes 1875)1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, iil. 








Let the children 


Our Playground Appara- 








TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers in the schools, who 
marry after they sign yearly contracts with the 
board, cannot be removed from their positions 
until the expiration of their contracts, according 
to a recent ruling of the counsel for the board. 
Formerly, when a teacher married, she forfeited 
her position. 

Sacramento, Cal. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that teachers, before appointment, 
shall appear before the board for an interview. 

Orangeburg, 8S. C. A teacher-training course 
has been introduced in the high school. Mrs. 
W. D. Rice has been appointed instructor. 

The state superintendent’s office of Maine has 
announced an extension course for teachers dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1916. The work will 
cover the mental and physical characteristics of 
children and will be under the direction of the 
Education Department of the colleges of the 
state. The course will be given in twelve sec- 
tions, with weekly meetings, and classes will be 
conducted by members of the faculties of the 
Maine colleges. 

Portland, Ore. The board has discontinued 
the sliding scale of salaries for principals and 
adopted a fixed salary for the head of each 
school. In the past, the salary of a principal has 
been regulated by the number of rooms in the 
building. An increase in the number of teachers 
gave the principal a higher salary while a de- 
crease meant a reduction. The new plan seeks 
to obviate dissatisfaction and jealousies on the 
part of the principals and to keep the expenses 
of the respective buildings down to a minimum. 

Manchester, N. H. Supt. H. F. Taylor has 
recommended to the board a merit list for pro- 
spective teachers. Each teacher on the list would 


have a complete record in the office, embracing 
satisfactory experience in the grammar grades 
and high school, special work pursued at the 
normal school, and the success or otherwise, ot 
applicants with outside teaching experience 
would be indicated. The merit list comprises 
only those making the best showing and the 
person first on the list is recommended for the 
first position, 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Teachers’ Association 
will shortly organize a committee on teachers’ 
welfare and interest, which is to meet at stated 
intervals, to offer its services to such members 
as may come before it for personal or profes 
sional advice or counsel. Where questions of 
the teacher’s professional or legal rights are in- 
volved, the committee will report to the execu- 
tive committee for co-operation and aid. 

The committee intends to co-operate with 
teachers in other districts for the purpose of 
encouraging teachers’ participation in school ad- 
ministration and government. It also intends to 
consider practical problems of the school man- 
agement and administration, and asks for the 
appointment of subcommittees to carry out the 
purposes of the general committee. It is 
planned to obtain the. co-operation of some pro- 
fessional institution engaged in pedagogical re 
search work to assist in the solution of teachers’ 
problems. 

A pension system for the teachers employed in 
the public schools of Wheeling, W. Va., was es- 
tablished on September 21 as a result of the 
combined action of the school board and the 
teaching corp. The plan adopted embodies the 
best features of a number of state and city sys 
tems. The fund which is being established is 
under the control of a body of seven trustees 


composed of the president of the school board, 
the city superintendent of schools, three mem- 
bers of the board of education, one principal and 
one teacher. The task of keeping the records 
and accounts of the fund and of doing the cler- 
ical work in connection with its administration 
is in the hands of the clerk of the school board, 
who is to receive two per cent of the yearly re 
ceipts in payment of his services. 

Teachers in the employ of the schools at the 
time of the establishment. of the fund have been 
permitted to designate their intention of joining 
the fund or of staying out of it. New teachers 
will join the fund as a part of their initia! 
contract. 

The fund will be maintained by the joint 
contributions of the teachers and the school 
board. The teachers will be assessed $20 per 
year and the board of education will set aside a 
sufficient appropriation annually to meet what- 
ever deficit there may be over and above the 
amounts contributed. Gifts and donations will 
be accepted. Teachers who have been in the 
employ of the city at least twenty years, and 
who have taught thirty years altogether, will be 
eligible for an annuity of $360. Teachers who 
may be disabled totally after twenty years of 
service may also be retired at an annuity of 
$360. 

The teachers of Wheeling now receive an aver- 
age annual salary of $803.32, so that the annual 
contributions of $20 amount to 2% per cent. The 
maximum total which will be paid by any teach- 
er will be $600. 

Refunds are provided for teachers who fail to 
be reappointed, who are discharged or who re 
sign. The refunds will be the total contribution 
without interest. 
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YOU CAN COOK WITH 
GAS IN YOUR SCHOOL 
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1120c A YEAR 
N Is What These Schools 
Pay for Waste 
Basket Service 








































rles, Every Vul-Cot 
Waste Basket goes to 

the buyer with a guaran- 

tee to give 5 years’ service. 

In the popular size they cost 

$1.00. Therefore, the buyer 

\ or can be certain his waste basket 


expense will not be more than 20c a year for at least 5 
years after Vul-Cots are purchased. SS) 
We list here a few of the many school boards and promi- Tif 
nent schools which have adopted the Vul-Cot Basket as 
standard equipment. 














IC) Aside from such long service at such a low cost, the service Gp 
GO of the Vul-Cot Basket is also superior to that of ordinary SY 
baskets. i 
eeemenment 
Vul-Cot Baskets cannot break or get jagged edges like wicker, 
or rust, dent, corrode, crack or peel like metal => ; ’ 
C wilit A baskets. The solid sides and bottom screen con- Ti Domestic Science Class, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash 
vnship ulver Military Aca- tents and prevent small particles from sifting to ‘ , 
oa demy, Culver, Ind. the floor. They do not scratch other furniture nor Y t Even tho your school is not located yr cles kange —_ ” a 
=a Pebiie Sebeote of © eatch and tear clothing, and lastly, they are fire- qi, pu lic city gas you need not be deprived o the advantages of gas. 
vnship UDIIC SCHOOIS OF Har: resisting. Sy You can make your own gas, economically, by installing a 
inty | risburg, Pa. ; ‘ P :; = private gas plant in your school, for your Domestic Science, Chem- 
ynship Vul-Cot Baskets can be had in various colors, JR istry and Physics Department 
— a 4g of Al- and will be found on display at most high grade “ a y - ; 
y. oona, Pa. stationers and school supply houses. Or further = ° ° ° ° 
ynship 4 a pply ho r rtner 
$1.50 Board of Education information may be had by writing to the factory i The Detroit Combination Gas Machine 
2.50 ’ “ect Tf\\ 
3.00 Pittsburgh, Pa. direct. SV is now used in thousands of schools thruout the United States. Our . 
, ° ° . = lighting plant can be used to advantage for heating, cooking, light- 
et oard of Education, A V | d F b ( 7 aa Apap , 
a ° B Philadelphia, Pa merican u canize ] re 0. Tif ing and every purpose to which city gas is used. 
ae \) We ¢ > lighti 1 ; ee , 
° ° e SY guarantee our lighting plant to give a most satisfactory, 
sO, Board of Education, 510-520 Equitable Building Ti convenient light and heat for every possible purpose 
A, PA. Boston, Mass. Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. SZ Write today for our ‘‘school and college bulletin,’ illustrated 
er 
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MM catalog and names of users in your vicinity. 
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views of the face. Exercises follow upon these The complex details and demands devolving 
sounds combined into words and then with thess upon a wife and mother in even a modest home 
words combined into sentences. will prevent her making all the garments she 
| Selections gathered from many sources are is here told how to make. But if she studies 
studies in different qualities of tone and differ these chapters, she can buy to better advantage, 
E ¢ ent rates of speed. The general direction upon supervise and assist more intelligently in home 
iF |= a good average rate of speed is a most happy work—and that will bring desirable results— 
— —1 LM WU one. The aim of every direction and exercise is and can find time to make some garments out 
ati only the production of accurate, pleasing speech right. The 262 illustrations show parts of pat 
’ 48 7 _ e re pf erns, £% ents ocess 
ard, Julius Caesar mesry's Writing poems. . ’ pr yen pom Wh ie finished poo ight — seer 
nem- aa mae Hud a _By J. H. Woodruff, B D. Berry and H. W rho aad pom nll cars na oe , 
and nd caviand te ~- . Cn ; é — : ite Flickinger. B. D Berry Company, Chicago. I r a 4. te Cees tame aides stalin 
ords snl dager oo * - as _ ~ mee, sere Covers with a serviceable finish, good paper, sordnneg pee of aianiin tneh ¥* : nbes he 
cler- me pres a euten” a a —? Norman Hudson headlines suited to each grade, are found in this patrol = hs be owrne og Pon reas¢ 
oral ——e rice, 30 cents. Ginn & Company, series of twelve writing books. Edward Sear's working sas uc OF an ~ n * 
yard, rhe traweds of Sutin Cassese tc Ons ot alphabet rhymes furnish headlines for the lead Introduction to American History. _ 
» re pF ete tte tigger cig Ro RP con pencil work in the first or second year. Melodies By James Albert Woodburn and Thomas 
stant interest. It is studied in classrooms, spe from the inimitable Mother Goose are used for Francis Moran. 308 pages. Price, 72 cents 
the gee ed rg’ a og soon neg sige one the books of the next year. Extracts from fine Longmans, Grecn & Company, New York and 
been The os > . P oe : ae “ hoor a { r ye * authors are headlines in the remaining books. ( hicago. . - die. 
ning ea Scoble ptews aa ‘. th beer ,* pee ( = ' One individual point is putting the first exer rhe aim of these authors is to offer pupils in 
hers Sh ela cig a a Bn. nl - on vil a cise at the beginning of the line only, that pupils the sixth grade an European background for an 
itia! Snakeepeares JUlUs Vacsal commands close a may visualize the form and make writing a re intelligent study of American history in the 
ention rhe analysis by act and scene is mas production of the script image in the mind seventh grade. The book, in its extent and 
oint Plui - Bon cgi wet agp SS Clothing for Women. scope, fulfills the requirements of the Committee 
hoo! tt gat ee ee So eee a By Laura I. Baldt. 7 colored plates, 262 illus of Eight of the American Historical Association 
per — trations. 454 pages, 8vo. Price, $9 ‘net. 3.8 From the time of the Egyptians and ( haldaeans 
le a American Speech. Lippineott Company, Philadelphia, Pa to the founding of Jamestown, 1607, the con 
hat- By Calvin L. Lewis Cloth, 246 pages List Household economies is a present-day topic tribution of different nations to civilization is 
the price, 80 cents Seott, Foresman & Company, The publishing house of J. B. Lippincott Com noted. 
will Chicago, New York pany, sensitive to the trend of public opinion, In a clear, attractive style the results of 
the This author holds a chair of English in an has planned a series of house manuals, the first ational tastes, of intellectual activity, of great 
and Eastern college. He has frequently been asked of which is “Clothing for Women.” If the series Political, religious, social movements are record 
1 be to prepare a textbook on oral English to be used maintains the standard set by this first velume, ©4, but are recorded to show their influence upon 
who by teachers without special training. While he it will be of great value to women in every walk ‘Succeeding generations and nations. A short 
; of does not assume that a book can be written of life sentence often gives a pithy summary of the 
of Which will wholly take the place of personal in It is laid down as a fundamental principle that 8reatest gifts of each nation to the future 
struction, he does claim that this handbook, a Woman’s dress should fit the occasion, her In different ways the many illustrations, th 
ver- aided by a manual explaining its use, will en purse, her age and appearance. To choose well, questions and suggestions these last an out 
ual able an untrained teacher to teach some of the knowledge is needed. So a study of the nature &rowth of recent practical experience—the 24 
The | fundamental facts of correct speech from a and durability of fabrics and of harmonious ™aps, help to show that Europe is the Mother 
uch- Simple text. colors makes a good beginning. Drafting pat of America. 
The organs used to produce breathing and terns is often a bugbear, still the definite direc The Year Out of Doors. 
| to Speech are described in words and diagrams tions to show how a well-fitting shirt-waist pat By Dallas Lore Sharp. 106 pages. Price, 35 
re- Drill in making vowel and consonant sounds is tern may be altered to serve other purposes’ cents, net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
ion given thru key words. This is materially helped seem very practical. Indeed, ways of making all New York, Chicago 
by diagrams of position of the organs of speech kinds of under- outer- and over-garments fill the A few years ago, a book entitled, “The Fall of 


While making each sound and by side and front greater part of this book the Year,” was published. Readers found the 
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COURTIS 
STANDARD 
PRACTICE TESTS 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 











The School Efficiency Expert is identified with the modern 
efficient public school system. He investigates the method of instruction 
to standardize and improve it. In the arithmetic work, he uses the Courtis 
STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS. 

The Courtis Tests, however, are specially designed for the use of the 
untrained teacher. Therefore any school system can bring its arithmetic work up 
to standards now accepted everywhere. 

Begin now to standardize your arithmetic instruction—you will then be 
better prepared to standardize other branches when practice material is available. 


For further information, write the publishers, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 


Textbooks for Mathematics 
and Science for High Schools 


WILLIAMS & KEMPTHORNE’S ALGEBRAS, by W. H. WILLIAMS, M. A. 
(Williams College), head of the Department of Mathematics, State Normal 
School, Platteville, Wisconsin, and W. B. Kempthorne, Ph. M., instructor in 
Mathematics, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


THE WILLIAMS GEOMETRIES, by JOHN H. WILLIAMS, head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Urbana, Ohio, High School, and Kenneth P. Williams, 
Ph. D., assistant Professor of Mathematics, Indiana University. 


REED & HENDERSON PHYSICS, by JOHN ©. REED, Ph. D., late Professor of 


Physics, University of Michigan, and Wm. D. Henderson, Ph. D,. Junior Professor 
of Physics, University of Michigan. 


We publish a complete line of commercial texts 
For further information concerning these books or for 


a list of our high school and grammar 
school publications, address 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


131 E. 23d Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











beauties of this beautiful season pictured in a 


book on “Winter,” one on “Spring,” and finally 
by one on “Summer.” Some who had read with 
great pleasure each of these books heard that a 
one-volume edition had come out. Now a small 
book is published, specially designed for the 
use of boys and girls. In it are suggestions 
what they may see, hear, and do, in each of the 
four seasons, if they only have “eyes to see and 
ears to hear.” 


come justly popular. It may be recommended as 
a supplementary reader in the lower grades and 


Mothers will find it a source of much pleasure 
in the children’s story hour. 


Announcement 





Isaac Pitman & Sons Take Pleasure In 
Announcing That During The Year 
1916-1917 Only The Isaac Pitman 
System Of Shorthand Will Be Taught 
In Columbia University. 


Send for a copy of ‘Why’ and particulars of a free Corresponding 
Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 ¥°% “Y'oKey 


Publishers of ‘‘ Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’’ $1.50; ‘‘ Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,’’ 85c; Style Book of Business English,’’ 85c; adopted 
by the New York Board of Education. 

















HEALTHFUL OUTDOOR EXERCISE 


MEANS STURDY CHILDREN 


UR playground apparatus and gymna- 
sium equipment is made in the latest 
and most modern fashion. Just the thing 
for the boys and girls of your school. 








ror" ie 


PELial Eiil joy 


‘HR 
rey PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
SS vu 


affords the best kind of exercise for the 
children. Helps to keep their little 
bodies in a healthy condition, making 
their minds more active and more 
eager for study. 

We furnish hundreds of schools with our playground equipment. Slides, merry- 


go-rounds, horses, bucks, swings, basket ball outfits and other new devices 
guaranteed 


Write for our big new catalog, sent postpaid 


HILL STANDARD MFG. CO. 


1216 FUNFUL AVENUE ANDERSON, IND. 














fresh and delightful way. It was followed by 4 


one material. The 


differ for different 


interest live boys. 
Algebra Review. 


Fairy Tale Bears. By Charles H. Sampson. 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. Price, 40 cents, 49 cents. World Book 
net. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. N. Y. 

This book covers, in brief problem form, every 
important principle in algebra. 
had unusual opportunity for studying and apply 
ing review methods and has produced a little 
beok that is astonishingly complete and thoro. 
The boy who masters this 


A new edition of a little volume that has be 


an addition to the children’s school library. 


ers have been slow to combine forms of activity 
and materials. They have rather felt that to use 
at one time cardboard, wood and metal interferes 
with the development of correct technique in any 
book is built upon 
the theory that materials should be used together 
to show by contrast how methods and processes 


presented is practical 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


book need fear no 


was not a mood, it was a passion. In his boy- 
hood it made the woods of northern Wisconsin a 
revelation; in his manhood it made the Sierras 
of California a great joy. He always retold the 
story Nature had told him with accuracy, feeling, 
enthusiasm. 


Every problem A Concise Grammar of the Russian Language. 


> 7 > f ag : 97 area Irica 
useful and should By Leonard A. Magnus. 270 pages. Price, 


$1.50, net. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
This elementary text should be of value to 
41 pages. Price students of Russian. Unlike former textbooks 
or , which originated in the continental countries of 
Europe, it is prepared by an Englishman who 
has cast aside the Latin basis upon which most 
grammars are compiled and has outlined a 
method that takes into account only the charac- 
teristics of the slavic language and the difficul- 
ties which English-speaking men find in adapting 
their mode of expression and idiom to the 
Russian. 


The author has 


Exercises and Questions for Use with “Princi- 
ples of Money and Banking.” 

By Harold G. Moulton. 95 pages. Price, 50 
cents, net. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Il. 

This little volume is filled with several thou- 
sand questions designed to elucidate every essen- 
tial phase of a theoretical and practical nature 
relating to modern currency and banking. They 
are arranged in logical order, presented in a 
popular form, deal with the tangible as well as 
the intangible, and so phrased as to excite inter 
est in the subject. 

The book will be most valuable in the hands 
of instructors who desire to supplement their 
lessons with attractive material. At the sam« 
time the questions ought to appeal to the stu- 
dent who may wish to measure his own knowl- 
edge of the subject and ascertain, thru his 
inability to answer certain questions, wherein 
he must pursue further study of the same. 
Wood, Wire and Cardboard. 

By J. G. Adams and C. A. Elliott. 115 pages. 
Price, $1, net. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Teachers of manual training will find this book 
valuable for the unique and useful problems 
which it contains. In the United States, teach- 


examination or quiz. Certainly it will be a great 
time and energy saver for the busy teacher. 
The Supervision of Arithmetic. 

By W. A. Jessup and L. D. Coffman. 219 
pages. Price, $1.10, net. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

This book presents, in logical form, the results 
of a number of school surveys and studies in 
which the authors or their students have been 
engaged. It is not a detailed description of 
arithmetic methods but rather a statement of 
conditions and methods as they exist in a large 
number of American schools. Among the prob 
lems discussed are: The grade distribution of 
arithmetic topics, time allotment, dominance of 
methods, oral and drill work, textbooks, tests 
and results. The superintendent who would re 
arrange his courses of study in accordance with 
the best thought and practice of the day may 
read this book with profit. 

The Boyhood of a Naturalist. 

By John Muir. 123 pages. Price, 25 cents, net 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

These selected chapters from “The Story of 
my Boyhood and Youth” tell of the life of a boy 
enthusiastic over the varied language in which 
Nature speaks. This enthusiasm of John Muir 


Universal Military Education and Service. 

By Lucien Howe. 138 pages. Price, $1, net. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Every conceivable argument for universal milli- 
tary training and service is here presented by 4 
man who has made the subject his hobby for 
half a lifetime. The volume is certainly a mine 
of opinions, statistics, and miscellaneous in- 
formation—related and unrelated—on prepared- 
ness. 

The Farmer and His Friends. 

Eva March Tappan. Cloth, 106 pages. Price, 
45 cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

It is the purpose of this book, which is the 
first of a new series of industrial readers, to pro- 
vide a great amount of interesting and vocation 
ally valuable information on the first of all 
industries—farming. 

The author has told her story well. The topics 
of the several chapters cover every important 
arm product and the treatment is such that 
every larger farm operation and its influence 
upon production are accurately described. The 
element of achievement—of overcoming difficul- 
ties, of increasing production, of inventing ma- 
chines and methods for increasing crops and 
lightening the labor of the farm—are dwelt upon, 
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Rational Typewriting 


Wins American Championship 


Another brilliant victory was scored for the Rational method, when 
its exponents won first place in both Professional and Amateur 
events in the American Typewriting Contest held in Chicago, 


September 18th. 
Mr. Wm. F. 


words a minute, was the winner of the Amateur Contest in New 


year, and of the Novice Contest several years ago. 


Of the six highest scores, four were made by Rational operators. 
Trefzger, winner of the second place with 126 words a minute, is the former 
The other two Rational operators made scores of 124 and 


World’s Champion. 
123 words a minute. 


In the Amateur Championship Contest, Rational writers were almost equally 
prominent, the winner, Miss Anna Gold, equalling the speed of Mr. Oswald, 
while Miss Bessie Linsitz wrote 127 words a minute and Mr. George Gaskill 125. 
The average accuracy of the Rational typists exceeded that of the writers of 


other methods, being over 99% perfect. 


The New Rational Typewriting 
By RUPERT P. SoRELLE 


contains all the features which have made this method so popular, but has been enlarged to 
meet the needs of the longer high school course 


UNIQUE FEATURES 


Drills in Concentration which facilitate keyboard mastery. 
Drills in Acceleration which lay the foundation for high speed. 
Style Studies which train students in the artistry of typewriting 
Speed Studies which establish high-speed technique 


rYPEWRITING, by Rupert P. SoRelle, 


end opening 


RATIONAI 
type and bound in cloth, 


Teachers’ Examination Copy 


Send for Examination Copy today 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Oswald, who won the Professional Championship, writing 132 


printed in full-size typewriter 


York last 


Mr. Emil 


Bureau; 


aggerated. 


$1.00 
50 
New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 





to arouse in the reader the same spirit of initia- 
tive and work. 

The book should become extremely popular for 
supplementary use in the upper grades. It will 
fill a distinct need in the home library. 
Beacon Introductory Second Reader. 

By James H. Fassett. 160 pages 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This little reader is made up of charming ani 
mal stories taken chiefly from German and Eng 
lish folklore and from American Indian Myths 
The book is intended to amplify the regular 
Beacon second reader and to provide a great 
amount of rich, interesting phonetic drill mate 
rial. The vocabulary is rather more extended 
than any we have seen in a similar book. 


Price, 36 


Number Stories. 


By Alhambra G. Deming. 205 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 
A helpful little book for the teacher who 


would relate her arithmetic work to the life of 
her pupils. Intelligently used, the stories should 
not fail to make the need of “figuring” apparent 
to every unwilling, uninterested boy. 
Listening Lessons in Music. 

By Agnes Moore Fryberger. 276 pages. Price, 
$1.25. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Chicago 

Appreciation of good music has always ap 
pealed to the reviewer of this book as a most 
important phase of music study in the common 
schools. The volume is doubly welcome because 
it will make possible the teaching of apprecia- 
tion by the inexperienced as well as the expert 
teacher, and because it utilizes the phonograph 
by which the entire treasury of the world’s best 
music is made available 

The book is divided into three main parts and 
presents a logically developed scheme for teach- 
ing music to children during the sensory period, 
from 7 to 9 years of age, during the associative 
period from 10 to 12, and during the adolescent 
period of the upper grades and the high school 
Thruout the best works of the great composers, 
the folk songs of lasting value and the choicest 
compositions of national and historic significance 
have been used. The teacher who still believes 
that “listening” to music is valueless and that 





The New 
Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Professor of 
Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and 
CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Professor of Geogra- 
phy, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents 


Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural 
groups adopted by the United States Census 


The fullness and vividness with which they treat 
industrial and commercial life; 


Their superb new maps; 

Their uncommon illustrations, which have al- 
most stereoscopic reality; 

Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither 
so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 
compel the crowding of the maps: 

Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple 
without being condescending, informative with- 
out being pedantic, graphic without being ex- 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Second Book $1.24 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“canned” music is beneath her notice had better 
try a few of the lessons in this book. Where 
she came to scoff, she will remain to admire 
and to use. Pedagogically and musically, the 
book is admirable and we recommend it heartily 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Secretary's Report. Tacoma School District, 
Washington. Prepared by Mr. Alfred Lister, 
Secretary. This comprehensive report is espe- 
cially noteworthy for its detailed distribution of 
costs and for its simple statement of the finan- 
cial operations of the Tacoma school board. 

Report of the High School Visitor. University 
of Illinois. Prof. H. A. Hollister visitor. A 
bird’s-eye view of the high school situation in 
Illinois. Contains a valuable study of the sub- 
jects offered in the secondary schools and re- 
veals striking variations in relative placing and 
evaluation of studies. 

A Study of Handwriting in the Public Schools 
of Dubuque, Iowa. By James H. Harris, Super 
intendent of Schools, and H. W. Anderson, Di 
rector of School Measurements. 

A very gratifying standard of speed and qual- 
ity of handwriting in the schools of Dubuque is 
made evident thru this study. The pamphlet .is 
valuable for superintendents who may desire to 
make similar studies. 

Bulletin for Teachers of German. By Carl 
Schlenker, Professor of German in the Univer 
sity of Minnesota. Bulletin of the University, 
August, 1916. A very important pamphlet for 
teachers of German in high schools and colleges. 
It discusses methods and contains a very com- 
plete bibliography of the reference books, illus- 
trative material, dictionaries, etc. The chapter 
on the “Self-improvement of the Teacher” is 
particularly strong. 

Annual Report of the Public School Depart- 
ment of the City of Newport, R. I., 1915-16. 
Herbert W. Lull, superintendent of schools. The 
report contains a graph and a brief description 
of the growth in enrollment of the high and 
grade schools, a study of age and grade statis- 
tics, an outline of the work of the Townsend 
Industrial School and of the domestic arts work 
done in the Rogers High School. 


States. By Samuel P. Capen. Bulletin No. 20, 
1916. Published by the government at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The pamphlet defines the accredited 
secondary school and the so-called units used in 
same, methods of accrediting, lists of accredit- 
ing associations and private associations, and 
lists of schools accredited by colleges and uni 
versities, and private secondary schools not 
listed elsewhere in the bulletin, but belonging 
to the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. 


DEATH OF MR. NEWKIRK. 

Chauncey F. Newkirk, manager of the educa 
tional department of Rand, McNally & Company, 
Ravenswood, Ill., died at his home on September 
18th after a long illmess. He was 57 years old. 

Mr. Newkirk was born in Michigan and re 
ceived his early education in the schools and 
colleges of that state. As a young man he served 
as superintendent of schools at South Lyons, 
Harbor Springs and Coldwater, Mich. 

The opportunity for broad educational service 
led him to resign and to enter the schoolbook 
field. For several years he was a representative 
for Houghton, Mifflin & Company in Illinois and 
Michigan. Later he joined Rand, McNally & 
Company, and in 1900 was made manager of the 
Educational Department of the firm. His suc- 
cessful management of the department soon led 
to his election as a director of the corporation. 

Outside his work with Rand, McNally, Mr. 
Newkirk was active in a great variety of civic 
movements in Ravenswood, Ill., where he lived. 

Few educational publishers have been gifted 
with as clear an understanding and as wide a 
knowledge of educational conditions and needs 
And few, if any, publishers have had such an 
unerring judgment of the value of manuscripts 
and the possibilities of elementary texts. 

Mr. Newkirk was respected universally by pub- 
lishers and their representatives—even those 
with whom he was in competition and whose 
books he frequently replaced. Among his own 


associates, he won admiration and love because 
of his unfailing firmness, helpfulness and 
geniality. 



















| DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. 


arise in the history recitation, in language 


se als, 








Dr. Suzzalo says: “* 
dictionary and fixing the 
that the school can perform for a student. 
Your pupils should have every opportunity to 
} win. Why not requisition your school officials 
for the New International, the One Supreme 
Authority? 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References. 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama- 


Pacific Exposition 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


work, spelling, or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
etc., do you suggest that the New International is a universal question 
| answerer and contains just the information desired ? 


Training children to a competent and ready use of the 
habit of « msulting it is one of the main duties 
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of the schools a powerful | 


Chicago 


The Physical Weakness of Our Children 


Affects the Strength of the Nation 


alize that physical unfitness means mental unfitness ? 


THE WILEY HEALTH READERS 


he takes up the health of she children as he did that of their fathers 


RAND McNALLY COMPANY 


the recent call to arms less than 25° of our young men were 


Harvey Wiley, 
s to the rescue. 


who has already done so much 


In his books 


for the 
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ds of the children a delightful study, and at the command 
ever for better living and better mental development 
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VALLEY FORGE 


[Edited, 


high-lights of their country’s 
noblest English? The best of oratory? The strongest appeal to patriotism? 


TRY BROWN’S VALLEY FORGE 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


By Henry Armitt Brown 
annotated and illustrated for schools} 


Would you give your children the 
history? A picture they can never forget? The 


ary reading. 


t historical oration ever made in America 
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Scenery for Your School 





know your requirements. 


nish plans and quote prices. 


417 S. Clinton Street 





We have been in this business for 38 years and 
Are always pleased to advise as to stage, fur- 


Send for illustrated Catalog. 
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RIGHTS OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 
Continued from Pag 249 
old (108 N. W.. 697). Ww here a compul 
SsOry education law, if taken literally, con 
travenes the constitution of the state, the courts 


it possible will give it a construction compatibl 
with the constitution, making it applicable only 
cases to which it can be constitutionally 
applied. On this theory it has been held that, 
altho a statute requires a child “to attend 
the public school all the time such school is in 
unless the child shall be excused by the 
school board,” a parent, in order to protect him- 
self from the penalty of the law, cannot be re 
quired to procure the consent of the board to his 
child’s remaining from school, if it is, 
apparently, reasonably necessary to the child’s 
life that it be kept out of school. This is be- 
cause of the parent’s natural, common law, and 
constitutional right to do whatever is apparently 


to those 


Session, 


away 


necessary in defense of the life of his child. Lu 
case of complaint against the parent, the bur 
den is upon him to show this, but upon the 


question of reasonable necessity he is entitled 
to the judgment of his peers (60 ha Ee as 188). 
Furthermore, only the penalty designated in 
the statute can be imposed for its violation, and, 
unless it is specifically granted, a court has no 
power to punish a parent for contempt of court 
for failing to obey an order to place his child 
in school (64 Pac. 912). 

A compulsory education law cannot be 
a parent whose children are ex- 
cluded from school by the directors for failure 
to comply with a rule requiring vaccination dur- 


en- 
forced against 


ing the prevalence of smallpox in the district, 
because, when properly construed, it does not 
authorize the prosecution of a parent for not 
sending his children to school, when in fact 
they are denied the privileges of the school by 


school authorities (22 L. R. A. N. S. 


986; 


the 








BEREEREBBESBEHEHEHEHEHEHREHREHRREBREEAS 
PREVENT CONTAGION g 
The disease which caused so many deaths among children 
during the summer months gave warning that every precaution o 
should be taken in schools to prevent contagion 5 
GERGERE OTEEL f OCKERY . 
& 
are the wical solution of this problem, as the provide an in- 
dividual locket each pup a thing hat disease cannot . 
be spread in the coat room 
The many distinctive features of these lockers will APR il t ad 
you Dehshlor vent requirements now iw f I ler Y.A.S. 
THE BERGER MFG. CO. Canton, Ohio @ 
v Vy bd Branches Bo n New Yi Philade p i (Chicago 
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TURE UREEU UCU SCORE 
Pa. Dist. R. 625). Neither will the courts so compulsory education law are that all the chil- 
interpret a compulsory education law as to force dren shall be educated, not that the y shall be 


a child to walk an unreasonable distance to 
school. Thus where a child resides three miles 
from a school, and the district fails to furnish it 


transportation, the parent cannot be convicted 
of violating the law altho the district offered 
to pay him for transporting the children in his 
vicinity to and from the school. The court 
thought it unreasonable to compel the child to 
walk this distance, and said the father was un 


der no more legal obligation to convey the chil 
dren under his care for reasonable compensation 
than he to convey any other children, nor 
was a greater duty in this business 
placed on him because of his children than up- 
on any other inhabitant who had no children. 
Had the district been able to furnish the trans- 
portation, as it was authorized to do by statute, 
the father then would have been amenable to 
the law for a refusal to send his child to school 
(64 Atl. 1102). 

A parent who sends his child to the home of a 
competent teacher, to receive instruction in the 
same branches and for the same period as given 


was 
to engage 


in the public schools, complies with the law 
requiring attendance at “a public, private, or 
parochial school,” tho such teacher was not 
the holder of a teacher’s license, and did not 


desire to receive or attempt to get other pupils. 
In view of the fact that the evidence showed 
that the teacher was capable and able to give 
the child the same instruction as the public 
schools afforded, and that the child attended 
regularly every school day in the week, the court 
said: “We do not think that the number of 
persons, whether one or many, make a place 
where instruction is imparted any less or more a 
school. Under a law very similar to ours the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts (34 N. E. 
402) has held that the object and purpose of a 


educated in any particular way” (70 N, E. 550). 
lt apparently is not necessary for private teach 
ers to hold a license unless the state specifically 
requires it; for under a that the 
statute shall not apply to children who are in 
structed for a like period of time “by a legally 
qualified governess or private teacher in the 
family,” it has been held not necessary that such 
teacher should be the holder of a teacher's certi- 
ficate issued by the authorities, as 
quired of those teaching in the public 
(38 Pa. Uo. Ot. 177): 


Under a statute which exempts from its opera- 


proy ision 


school is re" 


schools 


tion children who have attended for a like 
period of time a private school approved by 
the school committee, or who have been “other 
wise instructed for a like period of time in the 
branches of learning required by law to be 
taught in the publie schools,” evidenee is ad- 
missible to show that a parent has sent his 


child to an unapproved private day school. 
What is requisite to a good defense against a 
prosecution for violating the statute is thus in 
dicated by the court: “If the school committe 
has not approved of a particular school, or has 
refused to approve of it, then the 
person having contro] of a child, if he sends the 
child to that school, must take the responsi 
bility of being able to prove that he has been 


expressly 


sufficiently and properly instructed there. He 
has no such responsibility, if he sends the child 
to a private day school approved by the school 


102). Moreover, a compul 
law that exempts par- 
ents whose children are “under efficient instruc 
tion in other is not violated by 
a parent who arranges for the private education 
of his child, if it is found that the instruction 
which the child is receiving is efficient, it being 


committee” (34 N. E. 
sory school attendance 


some manner” 
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For further information address 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, III. 





First Lessons in 
American History 


DR. S. E. FORMAN 


(Author of A History of the United States, 
Advanced American History.) 


Biography is the keynote of this book. Through- 
out the narrative the interest of the pupil is directed 
to the lives and deeds of the GREAT MEN who have 
helped to make our nation what it is. 


The topics are treated in an interesting manner. 
The language is simple and easy of comprehension. 


Besides an unusual series of pictorial maps show- 
ing the successive stages of our country’s develop- 
ment, there are more than two hundred illustrations. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 





Longmans’ School Books 





pupil. 


Widely adopted. 


pieces: 


Introduction To American History 
By Woodburn and Moran 


For Sixth Grade. 


A book that doesn’t exceed the mental grasp of the sixth grade 
It not only prepares him for intelligent study of United States 
History, but also makes him feel the spirit of history and arouses his 
interest in human progress and development. 


Elementary American History and Government 
By Woodburn and Moran 
For Seventh and Eighth Grades 


A well-conceived and admirably carried out book, which follows 
the recommendation of the Committee of Eight. 
never lags, it provides a stirring and interest-evoking course in United 
States History and Government for the 
535 pp. $1.00. 


Dramatic Reader 
By Pearl Beaudry Wood 
For Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


The material in this book is based upon the following literary master- 
Standish of Standish, The Talisman, Lorna Doone, Seven- 
oaks, and The Pilot. 
short explanations where necessary to preserve the continuity. 


Excellent reading for grammar grades. 


Just published 


315 pp. 72 cents. 


Told in a style that 


seventh and eighth grades. 


Just published 


Each selection is put in dramatic form, with 


346 pp. 60 cents. 





New York City 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers, 449 4th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











that it should be as etticient as the 
hild would receive ata public school (Am. An. 
as. 1912 A. 370). 


But attempted instruction at home does not, 


ess a regular school is maintained there, 
mply with a = statute requiring parents or 


guardians to send their children to the public 
shool or an approved private school. In this 
violating the school law 
as sustained, since the unrefuted evidence of 
the state was to the effect that appellant main 
tained no school in his home and that his two 
ittle girls could be seen playing about the house 
t all times during the ordinary school hours. 
this evidence the conviction 
uproper, altho the 
urt is somewhat more exacting than the views 
isually expressed: “We do not think the giv- 
ng of instruction by a parent to a child, con- 
eding the competence of the parent to fully 
instruct the child in all that is taught in the 
public schools, is within the meaning of the law 
Such a requirement 


conviction otf 


ant al 


Vider Was not 


following opinion of the 


to attend a private school. 
means more than home instruction. It means 
the same character of school as_ the publie 
chool, a regular organized and existing institu 
tion, making a business of instructing children 
f school age in the required studies and for 
the full time required by the laws of this state” 
LL. Ee ee Ns . 9): 
When Tuition Is Payable. 

It is usually provided either by statute or the 
state constitution that instruction shall be free 
to all children of school age resident therein 
oD Cye. 1118). Such a provision, however, is 
ipplicable only to the regular prescribed course 
of st idy, and does not prevent the school au- 
thorities from permitting a teacher to charge 
fees for instruction in other branches, such as 
algebra, higher mathematics, Latin and book- 
» (30 L. R. A. 697). On the other hand, 
it later has been held that the fact that the 
teaching of manual training is not made com- 


Keep! 


pulsory by law does not alter the fact that, when 
it is taught, it becomes a part of the curri 
culum, and a pupil of the school is entitled to 
have it taught without the payment of tuition 
to the school (128 N. W. 899). 

The policy of the statutes establishing free 
public schools is to impose on the taxpayers of 
each district the expense of educating the chil- 
dren thereof. As has been well said: “It would 
not be right to permit children living in dis- 
tricts taxpayers have 
fused to maintain schools to have the benefits 
free of charge of schools in districts wherein 
the taxpayers have burdened themselves to erect 
schoolhouses, employ competent teachers, and 
maintain schools” (30 Mo. App. 285; 147 S. 
W. 1119). Consequently, the courts are called 
upon to determine (1) what pupils are to be 
considered children of the district, and (2) 
whether non-resident pupils can be admitted, 
and if so under what conditions. 

So far as a general rule can be deduced from 
the cases, it appears that a child is entitled to 
the benefit of the public schools in the district 
in which it lives if it has gone there in good 
faith for the purpose of acquiring a home and 
not for the purpose of taking advantage of 
school privileges (Note, 26 L. R. A. 581). Thus 
the governor and the superintendent of public 
instruction, who live at the state capital, but 
maintain their legal residences at their former 
homes, are entitled to send their children to 
school without the payment of tuition. The true 
test. it was said, is the motive or intention of 
the parents when they take up their abode in 
the school district, and if they live in the dis- 
trict principally from other motives than to 
obtain the privileges of the schools for their 
children, even tho their stay in the district 
is not expected to be permanent, their children 
should not be classed as non-residents (107 N. 
W. 1022; 84 Mo. App. 140). 

Moreover, a child who is working for his board 


whose neglected or re 


in a city, his mother being unable to support 
him, is entitled to the privileges of the school 
in the district where his new home is situated. 
In reasoning to this conclusion, the court said: 
“To establish a rule that a minor cannot have 
a residence for school purposes other than that 
of his parents would in many cases deprive him 
of all benefit of the schools. Where a minor 
has poor parents, the poverty of the parent: 
renders it absolutely necessary in many cases 
that a home for the minor should be found in 
places different from that of the parents, and 
if the rule was applied, such children, for whose 
benefit the free schools were especially insti- 
tuted, would be deprived of all benefit of them” 
(74 Wis. 48). Similarly, a child whose father 
has no home or means of acquiring one and 
whose mother is dead is entitled to free admis- 
sion in the district in which resides an aunt 
with whom the child makes her home pursuant 
to an arrangement between the child and the 
aunt by which the aunt has entire control of 
the child (140 S. W. 67). Likewise, a child 
whose parents are non-residents and who lives 
with his parents’ consent with one who cares 
for him and with whom he expects to live per 
manently, has a right to attend the school in 
the district. It is not necessary for the child 
to be adopted (13 L. R. A. 161). The same rule 
is applicable to an infant taken into a family 
as a member thereof, where he is an orphan and 
this is his home (104 N. Y. 8. 122). 
(To be Concluded 

Married women cannot teach school in Oakland, 
Cal., according to a decision of the Alameda 
Superior Court, and the Oakland board is acting 


within its rights in discharging teachers who 
marry. Two teachers, Mrs. R. M. Mason and 
Mrs. Alice Catania, teachers for many years, 


were dismissed by the board when they married. 
They applied for writs of mandate compelling the 
board to reinstate them and the court denied 
their requests. 
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“THE CHALLENGE" 
Adjustable Chair Desk 


1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., 





SANITARY STEEL 


ADJUSTABLE-STATIONARY 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 
Educational Authorities. 

Used EXCLUSIVELY by Hundreds 
of School Boards. 
Guaranteed Non-Breakable 
Lighter Weight—Lower Freight 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. «rug pessEMER” 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 


— 
Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 


Designs and Estimates 
Free 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 
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THE BAYLESS SONS CO., 


Manufacturers 


A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 

All sizes from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 

12 ist St., Muncie, Ind. 
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The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


For prompt servic e 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 














GCHOOL Boards and others contemplating put. 

ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 
quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business have given us an exper. 
ience that you should not hesitate to 
take advantage of. Look at the illus. 
tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. 
Light, graceful, strong, reinforced 
castings made from semi-steel. No other 
desk like it. Let us send you a sample of 
one of the many different styles of School 
Desks that we make. We know they will 
please. Remember the place and the name, 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Photo-Library Paste 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 
Save 75% of the present cost. 
school and kindergarten use. 
price to school boards. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 


90-92 WEST BROADWAY 


Make Your Own 


Ideal for 
Special 


Established 1888 


NEW YORK 



































THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
SCHOOL MUSEUM. 
(Continued from Page 27) 

Articles and models illustrating the life and 
occupations of the different peoples of the 
world; such as implements, wearing apparel, 
models of houses, industrial products, ete. 

The animal world, mounted and dried speci- 
mens, and specimens in alcohol. 

Plants, and models and charts of plants. 

Minerals, rocks, and ores. 

Apparatus for the wtlustration of physics and 
physical geography. 

Musical and lite rary records for phonographs. 

Charts, colored pictures, maps, and objects 
illustrating history. 

Charts illustrating astronomy. 

’ Charts illustrating physiology. 

Classified collections of photographs, stereo- 
scopic pictures, and lantern slides to accom- 
pany the objects in the preceding groups. 

Pamphlets and booklets giving information on 
the collections. 

These groups are subdivided into smaller sec- 
tions, or collections of from four to ten objects, 
each of which represents a class or family of 






SECTIONAL: SCHOOL: BUILDINGS Beraranen 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 


every detail, having double floors, double side rails and ceiling. 


With every modern conven- 





OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


ience makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our building can be taken down and 
moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of the parts. We can prove it 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


BUILDING CODE 


OF YOUR 








the group, as, for instance, in the case of birds, 
collections of wading birds, of owls, of finches, 
ete. Each collection is accompanied by a num- 
ber of photographs, stereoscopic pictures, and 
lantern slides. 

The collections are numbered and listed in 
the museum catalog. With each article men- 
tioned a brief explanation is given as to its use, 
where it is found, ete. At the head of each 
group a number of reference books are men- 
tioned. These books are found in the teachers’ 
library, which is a part of the museum; they 
give information about all the specimens in the 
group. 

How Should the Material Be Made Accessible? 

A school museum must be a traveling museum 
with a well-planned system of delivery. The 
teacher must get what she needs to illustrate 
a lesson when she needs it. She must not be 
compelled to postpone a lesson because the ma- 
terial is not at hand when the program calls 
for the lesson. The program must not adapt it- 
self to the museum, but the museum to the 
program. Naturally in many cases different 
schools will want the same material at the same 
time and, therefore, there must be a sufficient 
number of duplicate collections. To supply the 


teachers of a large school system with just what 
they need at the time they want it, a well- 
working system of delivery must be established. 

We have found the plan which has been fol- 
lowed in St. Louis for a number of years eff- 
cient and satisfactory to the schools. 

Each teacher has a catalog on her desk from 
which she orders what she needs to illustrate 
her work. The material is sent to the schools 
by a large automobile truck exclusively in the 
service of the museum. The schools of the city 
are divided into five groups, each of which has 
a delivery day once a week, the same day every 
week. The principal of a school which has its 
delivery day on Monday asks his teachers on the 
preceding Friday to send him the numbers 0! 
all the collections in the museum catalog which 
they will need for the illustration of their les 
sons during the entire following week. These 
numbers he inserts in an order blank and sends 
the blank to the museum. On the following 


Monday the truck delivers the material at the 
school taking back at the same time the cit 
culating collections used during the previous 
week. The books of the Teachers’ Library, 
which contains 12,000 volumes, are sent to the 
teachers in the same way. 
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How Can a School Museum Be Established? 
Now, if it is valuable, what is the best 
a school museum? It is not 
may imagine 

n which howe is 
pportunities for systematic 
i the schools should be 
any ¢ The 
late vears extended the 


way 
f securing as dith 
1] us vou 
a public 
use of its material 
given and are 
museums of our country have 
of their work of 
knowledge to a field where it is 
inestimable value. They have opened their 
great storehouses of information to the schools, 
ind they ask the teachers to make use of the 
onderful things from all parts of the world. 
The American museum of Natural History 
has for vears co-operated with the schools ot 
New York City by sending them collections of 
carefully selected illustrative material. The 
Museum of Chicago thru its Harris Pub- 


In cities museum, 
given In 
ases. 
scope 


, ; 
disseminating 


Peal 
Kiel 


lie School Extension, the Commercial Museum 
of Philadelphia, the Public Museum of Mil 
waukee, Charleston, S. C., Buffalo, and other 
cities, are doing the same valuable work. 


Wherever there is a public museum, it should 
establish a school section and place it in charge 
It should gather from its stores 
such material and should be used in the 
schools, group and arrange it in accordance with 
the course of study, and make it possible for the 


of a schoolman. 
as can 


teachers to get it when they need it. The 
museum or its school section should become an 
integral part of the school system. 

But even in places where there is no public 


museum, the establishment of a school museum 
is not so difficult a matter as is generally sup- 
posed. St. Louis has no public museum. We 
had, however, one great advantage. The World’s 


Fa r 


] 


in 1904 supplied the school of the city with 
a large amount of material to illustrate school 
work and this became the nucleus of the Educa- 
tional Museum of the St. Louis schools. But 
this material constitutes a comparatively small 
part of the stock of our museum now. Some of 


into the construction and 
This policy is 
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the large museums of our country,—the Field 
Museum of Chicago, the Commercial Museum 
of Philadelphia, and the Milwaukee Museum, 


helped us by donating valuable collections of 
material which we needed to begin our work. 
Such help might be secured by other school sys- 
tems. The exhibitors at the Jamestown Fair 
and, this those of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition contributed very large amounts of 
the material, but other cities had the same 
opportunity to acquire some of it. 

The United States department of agriculture 
and forestry supplied us with plants, fibers, 
woods and tree products and descriptive litera- 
ture, and the national museum in Washington 
with minerals and fossils. Owners of mines 
and quarries all over the country sent us min- 
erals, rocks, and ores. Commercial firms in the 
United States and abroad presented to the 
Museum natural and industrial products, such 
as cotton, wool, silk, flax, hemp, jute, coffee, tea, 
the various rubber, cork, glass, 
aluminum, carborundum, ete., and exhibits 
showing the various stages in their develop- 
ment. We gathered pictorial illustrations from 
magazines, railroad and steamship advertise- 
ments, and arranged and classified them. Teach- 
ers and pupils, patrons and friends of the 
schools helped enthusiastically in adding to the 
niaterial. 

This is the 
school museum. 


year, 


best 


cocoa, spices, 


way we laid the foundation of our 
With the exception of the ex- 


hibits acquired from the expositions, all the 
material we had at the beginning may be 


secured by any school system without expense, 
and with such material as a nucleus, a service- 
able school museum may be developed anywhere. 
The boards of education when they see how valu- 
able an adjunct to the museum may 
become, will make the appropriation 
for the purchase of new and duplicate material 
and for the general maintenance of the insti- 
tution. 


schools a 
necessary 





“Tech” Equipped with the SPENCER 


The selection of Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 
for the magnificent new group of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Cambridge, Mass., 
should be of special significance to all school boards. 
This selection was not made at random, but is the 
result of the policy governing the selection of 
everything entering 
equipment of this wonderful group. 
voiced by the statement: 
“The Institute is striving to equip 
its great group of buildings so as to 
be a model of the best in the field of 
applied science.” 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 


AVENUE 


Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Systems are being 
selected by many of the big school buildings 
now being constructed. And much of this busi- 
ness has come to us only after exhaustive com- 
petitive tests. 


Our Engineering Department is at all time ready 
to prepare specifications, piping layouts and recom- 
mendations as to the most suitable size equipment 
for any school structure, old as well as those con- 
templated or now in the course of construction. 
This service is entirely gratis and incurs no obliga- 
tion on your part. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Prem ene ne oe So Se ee Se ee | 


The Board of Education of St. Louis appro 
priated for the public school museum this year, 
the eleventh year of its existence, the sum ot! 
$15,500, 1. e., fourteen cents per pupil. The in 
stitution has 1 two thousand individual col 
lections of illustrative material and 15,000 dupli 
cate consis sting of 
from four to ten objects. The pictorial illustra 
tions consist of 7,000 lantern slides, 10,000 stere 
ographs, 2,000 photographs, 1,000 large colored 
charts and a large sup yply of de ‘scriptive litera 
ture in booklets and pamphle ts. Motion picture 
apparatus was placed in six schools last year. 
The museum is now making arrangements to 
furnish the films for them. 

What the teachers in St. 
value of the museum is shown by 


how 


collections, e ach collection 


Louis think of the 
the constant 


increase in the demands upon the institution. 
During the first year, 1905, the number of col 
lections of illustrative material ordered was; 


5,000; last year, 79,000. 

Visual instruction as made possible by a good 
school museum is becoming an important factor 
in our school work. I hope that the time is not 
far away when every school system of our coun 
try will have a well-stocked and well-arranged 
school museum. 


A SCHOOL TRUSTEE’S VISIT TO THE 
NEW TEACHER. 


Concluded from Page 22 


When the time has come for you to disriss 
the unsuccessful teacher, be 
tell her the truth,—in as kind a way as possible 
but the truth. It may be a great help to her. 
If she is too harsh she had better get 
teaching, if she is not suited to your school she 
may try elsewhere. Tell her of her faults as 
frankly and kindly as you can; and if possible 
with the feeling that you are 
auxious to advise and help her. It can be 


done; I have seen it done. 


strong enough to 


out ol 


send her away 
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DUCK 
SHADES 





free sample. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO., 





STEELE’S 


Write for prices, catalog and 


: SPICELAND, IND. 

















Why Not Regulate the Light in Your School? 


shades. 


are bound to have some effect on the pupil unless 
the right kind of window shades are installed. 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of light and yet 
prevent the rays of the sun. 


Window Shades. 


L. 0. Draper Shade Company, Spiceland, Ind. 


This can easily be done with the proper window 


Schools are now in session and the rays of the sun 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADE 


Our latest folder tells you all about Draper’s Adjustable 


Send today for a copy. 











End All Shade Troubles 





no superior for 
SIMPLICITY AND 


Frampton Window Shade Co. 





Purchase FRAMPTON’S ADJUST- 
ABLE SHADES NOW. They have 
DURABILITY, | 


Permit perfect light and ventilation. 
They are always in order and always WORK. | 


Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. | 
Prices Right 








NEATNESS. | 








Pendleton, Ind. 



































JOHNSON'S WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS 





THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 
‘The only device of the kind now being sold and 


recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.” 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 














are the standard 
fixture for con- 
trolling LIGHT and 
the 


SHADE in 
schools. They 
hold the shade 


ROLLER firmly at 
any height and 
work equally well 
on any Cloth Shade. 
For new or old 
buildings. Sold 
thru leading Shade 
and Drapery Houses or 
direct. School 
Boards (in mar- 
ket) can have 
free full size per- 
manent adjuster 
for trial. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
7208 Eberhardt Ave 


JOHNSON'S 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 


REGULATE 
LIGHT ano VENTILATION 











EASY TO HANDLE 


For Music and Penmanship 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 E. Eleventh Street 


The Rapid 
Blackboard Liner 


NEW YORK oe zs 


—s) Suspension 
Shade 
Adjuster 


Admits No 
1] Sharp Light 

* Line at Edge 
of Shade 





: Manufactured by 
¥ C. 1. Wimmer & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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ee, Your address 
will bring you 
= valuable infor- 
LC mation. 








CHICAGO. ILL 








DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


comes nearer to the ideals of | 
an absolutely sanitary and 
noiseless eraser than any other. 

It is used in the leading cities 
of.the country. 





ALL FELT 
SEWED 


E.WAROWLES 


MANUFACTURER ~- PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 


its shape. 








So constructed that it’ holds 


and close automatically, thus gath- 
ering the dust. 


Write today for samples and prices 







rR 


” 
Dust channels open 


Tirrill Cocking and Testing 
Stove or Heating Burner. 








Ses A 


I:specially needed for Chemistry, Physics, Domestic 
Science, Manual Training Shops, Laboratories 


Also gasoline, water supply systems, lighting fixtures (gas or electric). 


The TIRRILL “Equalizing” Gas Machine 


Price $275.00 and up, according to size, 


supplies a standard, uniform, non-poisonous gas. 


for GAS 


Absolutely safe, 
COOKING 
HEATING 
LIGHTING 


TIRRILL High Efficiency Burners 
Insure a Gas Saving of 25 to 50% 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 
103-C Park Ave. (Est. 1864) NEW YORK CITY 








THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 
(Continued from Page 19) 
scarch for material! But even “brain localiza- 
tion,” altho an important psychological deriva- 
tion from Gall’s investigations, cannot help the 
inquirer. 

We have disposed of the surface indications 
thus far in a fairly satisfactory manner, and 
implied the possibility of applying standard 
tests for physical, mental, and possibly even 
moral traits, which can be worked out by agree 
ment among superintendents; but we still have 
the remaining 60 per cent of the character of a 
his personality. I do not use 
the term as suggested by William McAndrew 
in an article on: 


good teacher 
“The Plague of Personality ;” 
the “heap Big Injun type with its oracularisms, 
bossisms, love of publicity and “lime light” 
positions; but the personality which is the plus 
element after common human traits have been 
admitted and sifted; the subtle spirit of the 
individual which enables him to use his own 
powers of body, mind and soul in the most effec- 


tive way for the good of others; the poise, the 





enthusiasm (properly directed), the self-mas- 
tery, the idealism of the “master” in his work. 
mind and 
What are the qualities we seek to dis- 
Attempts have been made to sound the 
pupils themselves in 


It is a task worthy of a 
heart! 
cover ¢ 


great 


regard to the qualities 
which they like in their teachers and some sug- 
gestive information has been obtained, especial- 
ly with high school pupils; but there is a vague- 
ness in such results that gives them but little 
real value. An editorial in the Journal of Edu- 
cation,* suggests some of the “Likable Qualities 
in Teachers,” suggesting that they are liked 
for human qualities, not those of the pedagog; 
the human touch is an essential. Dignity, cul- 
ture, correct speech, modesty, politeness, beauty, 
thoroness, exactness, quietness, of truth, 
kindness, and others are 
named; and we recognize without question the 


love 
sympathy, many 
need of all these in a good teacher, but what 
plumb line can we use to fathom these qualities 
in a human being presenting himself for judg- 
ment as to his fitness for teaching? Are we 
8Vol. 83, pp. 377 


still more advanced toward the establish- 
ment of a standard, a measuring line? 


any 


The plea is for a closer attention to the heart 
element in the teacher, it may be old fashioned 
in this day of “up-to-date efficiency,” a search- 
ing for the teachers who have put their hearts 
into their work, or for the inexperienced ones 
who are willing to give themselves unreservedly 
iuto a service which pays small dividends in 
material things but looms large as a: paying in- 


vestment in the things spiritual. It is the 
superintendent’s greatest task and one that 
needs the deepest insight into the “hidden 


springs” of the profession. 
following 
are incomplete and but suggestions. The en- 
tire subject is worthy of the closest study and 
much future investigation. 


As conclusions in this study the 


1. There should be a centralized authority 
for the appointment of teachers, which is ex- 
pert educationally. In the cities, the superin- 
tendent of schools, as a professional, is the logi- 
cal administrative unit for such power. In the 


101. 
10 
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K Secondary Clock Movement 


Time and Program Clock System is the best made. 
which pilot our progress are: 
SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, SERVICE AND ECONOMY. Thousands of installations 
throughout the civilized world testify as to the merits of our goods. 
Write for complete catalog. 
N. B. We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and School Authorities in the 
preparation of specifications, conduit lay-outs, etc. 
prepare specification and conduit lay-out. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Frick Llectric lime and Program Clock Systems 


The Secondary Clock Movement that 
CHALLENGES ALL COMPETITION 





to SET or BREAK. 


2. Positive drive for hands. 
from Master Regulator. 
vents racing. 


5. No adjustments. 


any other clock on circuit. 


to bending in setting clock. 


Yours for the asking. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 


Its Points of Merit 


GRAVITY DRIVE, which is a constant driving force. 
THE ENTIRE CLOCK, therefore no variation in driving power. 


Clock can jump only one minute at each impulse 
A special patented verge construction positively pre- 
Movement is locked before, during and after impulse. 
ONLY SECONDARY CLOCK MOVEMENT THAT IS POSITIVELY 
LOCKED DURING THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF HANDS. 


3. Knife edge pivot for armature, minimum friction. 
4. Cam construction which makes magnet 100% 


Once right, always right. 
the accuracy of some adjustment which is variable. 


6. Special Automatic Cut-out switch making it possible to remove any secondary 
clock movement with dial from case without tools or without interfering’with 


7. Hands are set by knurled nut on movement. 


8. Each clock consumes but 1-10 watt second per minute. 
Compare the points of merit with those of our competitors. 


LET US SHOW YOU, that the Frick Electric 
The four cardinal points of the compass 


Send us your plans and let us 


NO SPRINGS IN 
No springs 


THE 


efficient. 
Its efficiency not dependent upon 


No danger of locked hands, due 
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rural schools, the county superintendent, proper- 
lv chosen, should increased au- 
thority and such superintendents should rapid- 


have greatly 


the ir records of possible appointees 
ttru the high schools, the 
juthorities. 


y increase 
normal and college 
the certifi- 
practically 
educa- 
sub- 


2. The formal examinations for 
cation of should be 
abolished and careful records from the 
tional institutions of the states should be 
stituted so far as possible; 
be resorted to only as a 
of absolute inability of the 


teachers 


examinations should 
last resort in 
applicant to provide 


eases 


academie records properly attested. 
38. An official clearing house of information 
in the form of expert educa- 
and grant 
state certificates is an essential in any adequate 
plan. Their functions should include the in- 
the institutions in the state 
aecepted for such certification. 
the states 
uniform 


a commission of 


tors to investigate teachers’ records 


spection of whose 
to be 
co-ordination 

effected so that 


maintained 


records are 
Also a 
should be 
standards 
records accepted. 
4. Each state should have a 
requirement of 
ment of 
school 


ge graduation for 


between 
somewhat 
may be and equivalent 
minimum age 
require- 
accepted high 
grade teachers, and col- 
school teachers. At 
professional training should be 
teachers. A good 
considered essential 


18 years; an academic 


graduation from an 
for elementary 
le high 
least two years’ 
added for all 
health certificate 
for all teachers. 
5. There is need for recognition on the 
of appointative officers and boards that the selec- 
tion of teachers is the most vital function of 
their offices, therefore that a personal knowl- 
edge of the personality of the applicant is a 
A personal interview 
with the 


elementary 


should be 


part 


desideratum if possible. 
by the 


superintendent applicant is 








necessary if within the bounds of possibility. 
A photograph of each applicant is an import- 
ant element in investigation. A visit to the 
previous school of the applicant is desirable in 


the selection of teachers for important posi- 
tions. The primary grades are to be considered 


of the greatest importance in choosing teachers. 

6. In estimating testimonials, there is need 
for recognition on the part of supervisory offi- 
cers of the fact that failure (seeming, 
times) of a teacher in one position does not of 
a care- 


some 


necessity stamp her as a poor teacher; 
conditions must be given 
another school or 
as fair infor- 


ful consideration of 
record is 
any superintendent, 


before a sent to 
accepted by 


mation. 


7. It must be recognized that brilliancy of 
scholarship is a very uncertain criterion of 
teaching ability and must be combined with 


other qualities to make a standard of measure- 
ment. Single tests are deceptive very often. 

8. The schools exist to carry out a state pur- 
and home should prior 
claim whatever in filling school positions. In 
breeding is to be avoided beyond a very limited 


people have no 


oh se 


extent. 

9. The superintendent, as appointing officer 
for the schools, should consult freely with his 
principals in regard to the selection of teachers; 
the sharing of a certain amount of responsi 
bility tends to develop strength and character 
in the school system (and incidentally adds 
much accurate information to the superintend- 
ent’s records). 


WHAT A BOARD OF EDUCATION OWES 
dos COMMUNITY. 


(Concluded from Page 16) 
sible wncoutieaies those which the Board must 
attend to should be settled by the combined 
Board and should not 
man or 


judgment of the whole 
be dominated by the influence of one 


three. Meetings should be open to citizens from 
the humblest to the most influential—at least 
during a part of the time. 

Besides the citizens’ relation to the Board as 
a whole, their relation as individuals to in- 
dividuals is a delicate consideration. In some 
towns, and even in some cities, the people have 
acquired the habit of going to 
the Board with complaints and criticism of 


individuals of 


There may be direc- 
tors who, with the best of intentions encourage 
such reports both from parents and teachers. 
It is usually the 
case who goes to the Board member rather than 
to the Superintendent. The latter is in a posi 
tion to ascertain the facts at first hand; no 
director should be obliged to assume such 

responsibility. 


petty school occurrences. 


person who knows he has no 


Such complaints should always 
be answered by the question: “Have you seen 
the superintendent about it?” Or “Have you 
taken the matter up with the principal?” “I 
have no authority to act on my own responsi- 
bility.” The Board of Education be it in a 
country district or in a great city, does not owe 
its constituents the duty of settling petty griev- 
They are obliged to listen to them some- 
times; they owe it to themselves to politely but 
firmly refer these grievances to the proper arbiter. 
Finally each member of the School Board will 
serve his community better by visiting some 
good schools not only to see the plant, but to 
see the actual instruction. He should learn of 
big educational movements by reading and ob- 
serving, by becoming well informed upon topics 
to approve or reject, re- 


ances. 


which he is obliged 
membering always that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. 

Thankless as is the task of the School Board 
member it is too important to be lightly 
assumed, shirked, or made a secondary con- 
sideration. 
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DIFFERENT GRADES 


Orders receive our prompt attention. 


703 East 13th Street 


For convenience of the trade we have a sh 





SATISFACTION IN EVERY PENCIL 





AN 
A pen 


THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave. 





Y COLOR. 


‘il that writes “‘right.” 


New York 


yw room at the 








The Splendid Lead in This Pencil 
Makes for Economy and Efficiency 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AWARDED] 
EBERHARD FABER 
Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals for 


Lead Pencils, 


Penholders, Erasers and Rubber Bands 


a Sart No. 293 
yo verre “Fine Writing” 


Round, 
Green Polish, 
Grades 
1, 2, 3, 4 


EBERHARD FABER, New York 








Solving a Problem. 

The arithmetic lesson that day had been hard 
and trying, and at the closing hour, 
Tommy stood before the teacher, waiting to 
hear results. 


now, 


“Your last problem was wrong,” was the ver- 
dict. “You will have to stay after school and 
do it again.” 

Tommy looked at the clock. 
how much am I out?” he asked. 

“Your answer is two cents short.” 

Tommy’s hand dived into the pocket where his 
most treasured possessions were stored. Swiftly 
he separated two pennies from a bunch of shoe- 
strings, a penknife and some marbles and pieces 
of chalk. 

“I’m in a hurry, please,” he said: 
dont’ mind, V’ll pay the difference.” 


“Tell me, please, 


‘cof you 


Don’t Abbreviate. 
Pupil (reading)—“And his body was interred 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral with er-—er Pompey the 
Great.” 


Teacher—“*With what?” 


Pupil—“Well, it ses here ‘With Great Pomp,’ 
but you told me last week that I wasn’t io 
’breviate when I was readin’, so I read it out 
full.” 

The Reason. 
“Why are children so much worse than they 


used to be?” 

“T attribute it to improved ideas in building.” 

“How so?” 

“Shingles are scarce, and you can’t spank a 
boy with a tin roof.”—Lif 

Recognized. 

Miss Hathaway, teacher in a country school, 
always tried to make the lessons as interesting 
as possible to her little pupils. 

“Now, children,” she said, “you have named 
all the domestie animals but one. Who can tell 
me what that one is?” 

Silence reigned. 

“What!” cried teacher. “Does no one know? 
Now, think! It has bristly hair, is fond of the 
dirt, and likes to get in the mud.” 

One little boy at 
a timid hand. 


the end of the class raised 


“Please, Ma’am,” he said, reflectively; “it’s 
me.’—N. Y. Times. 
Full Authority Granted. 
A Southern teacher vouches for this note 


which she received during the opening week of 
the school year: 
“Dear Mis 


my. 


You rite me about whippin Sam 
[ hereby give you permission to beat him 
up any time it is necessary to learn his lesson. 
He is just like his father 


you have to learn was acting as teacher on the 
him with a club. Pound nolege into him. I battleship Texas asked the 
want him to get it and dont pay no attention question, “What are the two 


what his father says—I’ll handle him.” I 


€ 

“So you honestly think you have the smartest ‘ 
boy on earth ?”’ 

“Maybe he isn’t yet; but he will be if he keeps 

on making me answer all the questions he can 


. 
think up.” 


a 


head in perplexity, and at last 


Honi Soit Qui Mal Y Pense. 
It was recess. Two small boys were having a 
rough struggle, and when one re- 
ceived an unexpected hard blow he exclaimed: 
“If you don’t look out, you'll end up in a 
place that begins with H and ends with L!” 
A passing teacher, hearing the remark, 
scolded the boy severely for what he had said. 
“Well,” replied the boy, after a pause, “I’m 
sure I don’t know what you're talking about. I 
only meant hospital.—Sunday Magazine. 


somewhat 


“So you got into trouble at school today, 
John?” sternly queried John’s father. “Why 
was it? For telling the truth! Now, John, un- 


less you explain yourself immediately, I shall 
feel compelled to be severe.” 

“But it was for telling the truth, father,” 
the boy persisted. “You see, it was like this. 
Teacher was telling us about Easter eggs, and 
she drew some awful big ones on the blackboard. 
And when she went out of the room a moment 
I wrote beneath them: ‘The hen that laid these 
eggs was no spring chicken.’ And it 


made 
teacher awful mad.” 


Old Lady (to convict working with a chain 
gang): My man, what brought you here? 

Convict: My teacher. 

Old Lady: Your teacher? 

Convict: Yes, she taught me to write and 
I forged a check. 

The Line of Argument. 

“Father,” said little Rollo, 
“what is the arctic circle?” 

“The arctie circle, my son, is 
an imaginary line bounding a 
large area of 
evidence.” 


uncorroborated 


Several years ago, according 
to Everybody’s, a party of Le- 
land Stanford students paused 
on the rim of the crater of 
Vesuvius. As they peered into 
the seething mass of horror be- 
low them, one exclaimed in an 
awed “Don’t that 
hell ?” 


Some 


tone: beat 
Englishwome oy 
near evidently 
them re 


standing 
overheard. One 
marked to the others in her 
well-bred, distinct voice: “Isn't 
it remarkable how widely these 
Americans travel!” 


and 


ot 


Proved by Experiment. 
One of the young ensigns who 


rincipal parts of a sentence?” 


‘xpecting to get the answer 


‘Subject and predicate.” 


A budding salt seratched his 


eplied, “Solitary confinement 


nd bread and water.” 


~ we ee | 





Examining admiral (to naval candidate) 
three great admirals. 

Candidate—Drake, Nelson and 
I didn’t quite catch your name. 


His Proud Title. 

It was a very small student who astonished his 
father, a practitioner of medicine, by propound- 
ing the following question: 

“Papa, do you know what the great Napoleon's 
nickname was?” 

Wishing that his son might have the pleasure 
of bestowing this information, his father evaded 
a reply by asking another question: 

“What was it, son?” 

His state of mind can be imagined when the 
little fellow proudly responded: 

“He was known as the Little Corpuscle.”— 
Youths Companion. 

Loyal New Yorker. 
Can any give 
with the term “weather-beaten ¢” 

Boy 


Teacher one me a sentence 
Me old man roots for the Giants whether 


beaten or not. 


The teacher had just 


read the myth about 
Perseus and Medusa. 


She wished to stimulate 


the imagination of her youngsters, and _ asked 
them to describe the hero as they pictured him. 
One little girl wrote: Perseus was tall and 


stately with a black wax mustache and wore ; 


monolog over his left eye.” 


teacher: 
are fools? 
Not all. 


Angry Do you think that all your 


teachers 


Be Vv 4 

















‘ 


An Embryo Admiral. 


-Now mention 


I beg your pardon, sir; 
Punch. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 

SHADES, 

oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 

, 0. Draper Shade Co. 

frampton Window Shade Co. 

the Aeroshade Company. 

guprema Shading Works. 

raxton School Supply Co. 

AIR SCHOOL FURNITORE. 

Empire Seating Co 

ART MATERIALS. 

pinney & Smith. 

fagle Pencil Co. 

american Crayon Co 

Devoe & Raynolds, 

ATHLETIC FIELD 

APPARATUS. 

fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

Ww. S. Tothill. 

roRIUM 

dis 


AUDI SCENERY. 


Ssman & La 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 
daney School Furniture Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co 

y. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co 
Empire Seating Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION, 

¥ Y. Silleate Book Slate Co. 

imerican Seating Co. 

Reaver Board Companies, 

Caxton School Supply Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co. : 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
BOOK COVERS. 

olden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


4 J. Barnes Pub, Co 
Ginn & Co. 
D.C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 
American Book Co. 
The Phonographic Institute 
4, Flanagan Co. 
Gregg Publishing Co 
to 
Green & C¢ 


World Book Co 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


Sargent & Co 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


CHEMICALS. 


Central Scientific Co. 


CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 

American Crayon Co 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Peter & Volz. 

Associated Mfrs. Co 

A. Flanagan Co 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DICTIONARIES. 
Merriam (C<¢ 


DISINFECTANTS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Theo. B, Robertson Products Co. 
Central City Chemical Co 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christiansen. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 


DOOR CHECKS. 
Norton Door Check Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 

Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 

E. H Sheldon & Co 

Economy Drawing Table Co 

C, Christiansen 

DRAWING 

A. Flanagan Co 


MATERIAL, 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 


AZ 





ERASERS, 
Peter & Volz. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS, 
American Seating Co 


Wisconsin Electric Co. 
James Lynn, 
FILING CABINETS, 


Globe-Wernicke Co, 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS, 
Holtzer-Cabot Electrie Co. 


Stand. Electric Time Co. 
FIRE ESCAPES, 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 


Minnesota Manufacturers Assn 


FIRE EXIT DEVICES, 
Vonnegut Hardware Co, 
Sargent & Co. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES, 
Vonnegut Hdw, Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Samuel Lewis. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS, 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 
FLAGS. 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co 
Annin & Co, 
FLOOR BRUSHES. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot 
FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
FUMIGATORS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Central City Chemical Co. 
FURNITURE, 
Seating Co. 
School Furniture Co, 


American 
Peabody 


Haney School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 

feel Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co, 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co, 

GAS MACHINES, 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co 
Tirrill Gas Macnine Co, 


GENERAL 
American 
EK W A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
A, Flanagan Co. 


SCHOOL 


Seating Co. 


SUPPLIES. 


GLOBES. 
Rand, MeNally & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
GRAPHOPHONES, 


Columbia Graphophone Co, 


GYMNASIUM 
Fred Medart 
W. S. Tothill 

HEATING APPARATUS, 
Amer. Foundry & 


APPARATUS. 
Mfg. Co. 


Furnace Co 


INK—DRY. 
Kk. W. A. Rowles. 
Bayless Sons Co, 
A. Flanagan Co 


INK WELLS. 
| S. Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Co. 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co, 
Samuel Lewis, 
Theo. B. Robertson 
A. Flanagan Co 


Inkstand 


Products Co 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A, 
LABORATORY APPARATUS, 
Central Scientifie Co. 


Rowles, 


(CVCPOK-HOMOOIO) 
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Educational Irade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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VASE WOWAWEN 
OC ):. CL OK 
LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LATHES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
Crescent Machine Co. 
C, Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip, Co, 


LIBRARY SHELVING, 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 





LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
LIQUID SOAP. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS, 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Berger Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach, Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C, Christiansen 
A. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
MAPS. 
: IIlammond & Co 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
Williams, Inc. 
MICROSCOPES, 
Lens Company, 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES. 
Nicholas Power Co 
Pathescope Company. 
MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company 
PAINTS-WALL, 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Patek Brothers. 
KR BALERS. 


ar 


John 


Spencer 


PAPI 


AlIsteel M ( 


TOWELS. 
Rook 


PAPER 
latent 
Lewis. 


Holden Cover Co. 


samuel 
PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co. 
PASTE. 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 
Bayless Sons Co 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Vencil Co 


Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS, 
F, H. Cook & Co, 


PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


Eagle Pencil Co 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co 
Tothill 


Standard 


Fred 
w.s 
Hill Mfz. Co 


PLUMBING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 


FIXTURES. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co 
The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co, 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Sausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS. 

Williams & Son, Ine, 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
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RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS, 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
SAFES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 
International Heater Co. 


SCHOOL WAGONS, 
The Wayne Works. 
SCHOOL WAGON HEATERS. 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES, 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SELF MOISTENING 
Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSHES, 
Brush Co 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
STEREOPTICONS, 
Victor Animatograph Co. 


STORAGE 
American B 


SWEEPING 


BATTERIES, 
ittery Co 
COMPOUNDS. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co, 
TALKING MACHINES. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEMPERATURE 
Johnson Service Co, 

TOILET PAPER, 
Peckham, Little & Co, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Samuel Lewis 

TOWER CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


REFERENCE INDEX 
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TYPEWRITERS, 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
United Electric Co. 

VARNISH. 
Keystone Varnish Co, 
Patek Brothers. 
VENTILATING 
Amer 


APPARATUS. 
Foundry & Furnace Co, 


VERTICAL FILE SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


VISES. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
C,. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS, 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Patek Brothers. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS, 
Samuel Lewis 
American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
Austral Window Co 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 
Cc, I. Wimmer, 

Rk. R, Johnson, 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS, 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O, Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co, 

Tannewitz Works 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 
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Bravo! New Brunswick! 


HEN the Lincoln School in New Brunswick, New Jersey, was completed, there 
were no funds left for several important equipments, among which was a much 
needed electric time and program system. 


Fortunately, New Brunswick has a wide-awake Parent-Teacher Association that does 
practical things. It investigated the need and immediately started a campaign to raise the 
necessary funds by means of entertainments, cake sales, etc. 


Its enthusiastic work met with such success that an excellent “Standard”’ Electric 
Time system and several other useful furnishings were installed and paid for in less than 
a year and a half. 


Your schools need the corrective influence and help of a ‘‘Standard’’ Electric Time 
system. If you cannot get enough money appropriated for the purpose in the usual 
manner use the New Brunswick method—‘‘Where there is a will, there is a way.’’ 

We have a special proposition of interest to superintendents, principals or Parent- 
Teacher Associations who want to see their schools properly equipped in this manner. 


Write us today for further particulars. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Branches: 


50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street Rockefeller Building Brown-Marx Building 
NEW YORK! BOSTON CLEVELAND BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


341 North Crawford Avenue Marsh-Strong Building 461 Market Street Henry Building 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


GET THE NEW BRUNSWICK SPIRIT! 
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Plenty of Fresh Air 
Alertness, Vigor and Comfort 


Fresh air in a schoolroom is not in 


itself a problem—the real difficulty being Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


to get it without draft! 


Seward School, Minneapolis. E.S Stebbins, Arch’t., Minneapolis 


This building is sound-proofed with 

















Austral Windows are as efficient as ‘“‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a 
the most complicated ventilating sys- mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion 
tems—but are perfectly simple, econom- which absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. 
ical and first cost is only cost. | Proof against moths, vermin, and decay, and 

Our booklet, “Control of Light and CER. 

Ventilation in the Modern Schoolroom.”’ | Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 





| plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
free. 


tinea A SAMUEL GABOT, Inc. secimsiee"s's.. 
AUSTIRA WI] N DOW CO | 1133 Broadway, New York _ 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


10) PARK AV. >, NEW YorK | | 


sent on request. 
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